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[This Volume consists of an " Essay on 
Border Antisuities/' which formed the 
Introduction to a work, in two vols. 4to, pub- 
lished in 1814, under the title of " Border 
Antiquities of England and Scotland, comprising 
specimens of Architecture f Sculpture, 8^c, ;" — and 
of " Essays illustrative of paintings of 
Scottish Scenery," first printed by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott in the elegant Collection, entitled 
^^-"Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque Sce^ 
nery of Scotland;' 2 vols. 4to, 1825, 1826. The 
pictures which suggested these Essays were 
presented to Sir Walter Scott by the publish- 
ers of the work, and form the decoration of a 
small drawingroom at Abbotsford.] 
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BORDER ANTIQUITIES. 



The frontier jogioaa of most great kingdoiii% 
while they xetaia that character, are unayoidably 
licififiiftnt in anbjects for the antiquary. The ravages 
to which they are exposed, and the life to which 
the inhabitants are condemned by circumstances, 
,«ve equally unfavourable to the preservation of the 
monuments of antiquity. Even in military anti* 
qnities such countries, though the constant scene of 
war, do not usually abound. The reason is obvious. 
The same circumstances of alarm and risk require 
occupation of the same points of defence, and, as 
the modes of attack and of fortification change, the 
^ancient bulwarks of cities and castles are destroyed, 
in order to substitute newer and more approved 
modes of defence. The case becomes different, 
however, when, losing by conquest or by union 
their diaracter as a frontier, scenes once the theatre 
of constant battle, inroad, defence, and retaliation, 
have been for two hundred years converted into 
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The frontier xegiofis of most great kingdomiiy 
rwhile they jretain that character, are unayoidably 
deficient in eubjects for the antiquary. The ravages 
to whidi they are exposed, and the life to which 
.the inhabitants are condemned by circumstances, 
^^aee equally unfavourable to the preservation of the 
monuments of antiquity. Even in military anti- 
quities such countries, though the constant scene of 
-war, do not usually abound. The reason is obvious. 
Tke same circumstances of alarm and risk require 
.occupation of the same points of defence, and, as 
the modes of attack and of fortification change, the 
^ancient bulwarks of cities and castles are destroyed, 
in order to substitute newer and more approved 
modes of defence. The case becomes di£ferent, 
however, when, losing by conquest or by union 
their diaracter as a frontier, scenes once the theatre 
of constant battle, inroad, defence, and retaliation, 
have been for two hundred years converted into 
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the abode of peace and tranquillity. Numerous 
castles left to moulder in massive ruins ; fields 
where the memory of ancient battles still lives 
among the descendants of those by whom they 
were fought or witnessed ; the very line of demar- 
cation, which, separating the two countries, though 
no longer hostile, induces the inhabitants of each 
to cherish their separate traditions, — unite to ren- 
der these regions interesting to the topographical 
historian or antiquary. This is peculiarly the case 
on the border of Scotland and England. The 
recollection of their, former hostility has much of 
interest and nothing of enmity. The evidences of 
its existence bear, at the same time, witness to the 
remoteness of its date ; and he who traverses these 
peaceful glens and hills to find traces of strife, 
must necessarily refer his researches to a period of 
considerable antiquity. But it was not always 
i;hus; for, since the earliest period of which we 
have any distinct information, until the union of the 
crowns, the northern provinces of England, and 
the southern counties of Scotland, have been the 
scenes of inveterate hostilities, commenced and 
maintained with fury, even before the names of 
Scotlancf and England were acknowledged by his- 
tory. 

Our earliest authentic acquaintance with these 
transactions is during the Roman period of Eng- 
lish history, and commences with the invasion of 

Agricola, whose efforts carried his invading 
^Q^' arms almost to the extremity of Caledonia. 

At this period the Border counties of Eng- 
land and Scotland were inhabited by three nations- 
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Those Britons lying to the east, and possessing one- 
half of Northumberland, and extending from the 
northern bank of the South Tyne to the Frith of 
Forth, were called the Ottadini.^ Westward of this 
powerful nation lay the Gadeni, who held the west 
part of Northumberland, great part of Roxburgh- 
shire, Selkirk and Peebles shires, and extended 
also to the banks of the Forth, embracing West- 
Lothian. This country being mountainous, and 
remaining forest-ground to a late period, the Ga- 
deni were probably a less populous nation than the 
inhabitants of the more fertile country to the east. 
Westward of the Gadeni, and extending to the 
sea-coast of the Atlantic, lay the Selgovse, having 
the Solway Frith for their southern limit.' These 
nations Agricola found each occupying a strong 
country, and animated with the courage necessary 
to defend it. But their arms and discipline were 
unable to resist those of the Romans. A brief 
statement of their means of defence at this remote 
period naturally commences the Introduction to 
the Border Antiquities. . 

The towns of the ancient Britons were fortified 
in the ordinary manner of barbarians, with ditches, 
single or double, occupying the angles of the emi- 
nences, which were naturally selected for their 

> [Mr Chalmerf, in his Caledonia^ (vol. L, p. 56») con- 
lidera *< Ottadini ** as the Roman corruption of a British 
word ttiguifyio|r « the kihdbUant* of the country gtretehing out 
from the Tyne."] 

* [CbHliners derives the name of the Gadeni from a word 
signifying yrovee or foreete ; and that of the Selgova from a 
term denoting « dividing water.**— Caledonia, vol. i., pp. 59, 60.] 
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site, and being, of course, irregular in tlieur fbrm* 
The earth was thrown np so as to form a steep - 
glacis to the outside, and was sometimes fiused widi 
stones, in order to add to its height, and increase 
the acclivity ; this formed the rampart of the place^ 
and the gates, generally two or three in number^ 
were placed where access was most oonTemenfr. 
One of the most perfect of these forts is situated 
in the neighbourhood of the celebrated Catrail, a 
work of antiquity to be afterwards briefly nofaoed^ 
just where that limitary fence crosses the form of 
Rink, belong^g to Mr Pringle of Faimilee.^ The* 
fort occupies the crest of an eminence near* the 
junction of the rivers Tweed and Ettrick, whielr 
has an extensive prospect in every direction ; and, 
tJiough in the neighbourhood of higher hills, is toe 
distant to be itself commanded by them in a mili- 
tary sense. There are two ramparts, the first of 
earth and loose stones, but the interior connsting 
of immense blocks of stone, disposed so as to ffxia 
a rude wall, and foced with earth and turf within^ 
The permanence of these massive materials seems 
to have ensured that of the building, for they defy 
aQ ordinary efforts of the agriculturist, too apt te 
consider such works as cumb^ers of the groimd* 
The fortress has two gates, one to the east and the 
other te the west, with something like traverses 
for protecting and defending the i^proaeh. This 
remarkable fortress is surrounded by others of less 
eonsequence, serving as outposts, and has plainly 

I [Robert Fringle, Esq. of Clifton and lUrnflee, Sec. M.F. 
ibr SeUdrkshire. 1831] 
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fceen a hill^rt of great importance belonging to 
the Cradeni. It is, probably, more andent than 
llie Catrail itself; 

Thepe are not to be fbnnd, on the Border, any 
of those vitrified appearances which are to be found 
in Craig Phactraig, and other Highland fbrtifica- 
tioasy and which seem to- intimate that fire vnm 
used in building or in destroying them. We may 
therefore condode, that the stones employed in 
eonstnicting them were less fasible than those 
found in the shires of Forfar, Kincardine, and 
Aberdeen. 

If we can tnist a popular tradition,, the singular 
ancient sla^uetures called Peghts^ or Picts Houses, 
common in the Highlands, Western Isles, and Or-? 
cades, were also to be found in the Border. The 
inhabitants point out small rings, or elevated circles^ 
where these DunSy as they are called, are said 
to have stood. In LiddesdaJe^ pavtioularly,. more 
than one of these are shown. But whether, like 
those of Dun-Dornadilla in Sutherland, and Mousa 
m Shetland, they were built of stones arranged in 
llie form of a glass-house, and containing a series of 
eonceniric ga&eries within the thkkness ot the wall» 
must be left to iconjecture. Mr Chalmers seems 
to have considered them as common hill-forts« 

These fortresses, so constructed, the natives de« 
fended with javelins and bows and arrows, the 
usual wei^oas of savages. The arrow-heads, made 
of flint, are frequently found, and are called,, by the 
vulgar, elf-arrow-heads, from being, as they sup- 
posed, formed by the fairies or elves. At a later 
period, the Britons used copper and brsAS hesda 
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for arrows, javelins, and spears, which are found 
of various sizes and shapes near their habitations. 
In like manner, from the specimens found on the 
Borders, there appears to have been a gradual im- 
provement in the construction of battle-axes and 
weapons of dose fight. The original Celts, or 
axes, are of polished stone, shaped something like 
a wedge. These are found of all sizes, some seem- 
ing intended for felling trees, and others for warlike 
purposes; and others again so very small, that they 
could only be designed for carving or dividing food.^ 
When, however, this degree of refinement was 
attained, it was obvious that some improvement in 
the material of which the implements were formed^ 
could not be far distant. 

' Accordingly, brass Celts, or battle-axes, . seem 
to have been the next step in advance ; and these 
are of various forms, more or less rude, as the 
knowledge of the art of working in metals began 
to advance. The first and most rude form of the 
brass Celt, usually found in the urns under sepul- 
chral cairns, is a sort of brazen wedge, having an 
edge, however, rounded like that of an axe, about 
three inches broad in the face. The shape of these 

* 1 These are certainly Celtic weapons ; yet they cannot be 
considered as peculiar to that people. They have been found 
in considerable numbers in the Shetland Isles, which were 
/evidently first settled by the Scandinavians, llie natives 
suppose them to be thunderbolts, and account the possemion of 
one of them a charm. Mr Collector Ross of Lerwick presented 
the author with six of these weapons found in Shetland. It 
js said the stone of which they are constructed cannot be 
found in those islands. The natives preserve them, from a 
superstitious idea that they are thunderbolts, and preserve 
houses a^fainst the effects of lightning. 
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weapons points out the probable mode of attaching' 

them to handles, by hollowing out the 8id«B» and 

leaving deep ledges ; so that, if we conceive the 

abrupt angle at the root of an oak branch to have 

been divided by fire, the axe might have been 

inserted between the remaining pieces ; and the 

whole being lashed fast by a thong, for securing 

which provision is often, though not uniformly, 

made by a loop in the brazen head, a battle-axe 

of foi-midable weight and edge was immediately 

obtained* The next step of improvement was 

that of casting the axe hollow instead of solid, so 

that the crooked part of the handle being inserted 

into the concave part of the axe as into a sheath, 

a far more solid and effectual weapon was obtained^ 

and at less expense of metal, than when the handle 

was weakened by burning, and divided into two 

portions, which overlapped, as it were, the solid 

axe. It seems probable that the provincial Britons 

learned this improvement from their masters ; for 

the hollow axes resemble those of the Romans in 

shape and size, and are sometimes decorated round 

the rim, where they join the handle, with a rude 

attempt at moulding. But the hoUow axe was, 

like the more rude solid implement, secured to the 

handle by thongs, as the loop or fixed ring left 

for the purpose usually testifies. 

The next step taken by the Britons in impro-* 
▼ing their warlike weapons, seems to have been 
the fastening the metal with which they were shod 
to the wooden handles, by means of broad-headed 
copper or brass nails, secured by similar heads on 
the opposite side, and thus effectually riveted to 
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tbe wood. This seems to have been the mode of 
8hafiti]% a weapon, like a rerj broad-headed jare* 
lin or spear, fonnd near Friar^ngh, opposite to 
Melrose, the seat of John Tod, £sq.^ This 
carious weapon is about a palm's-breadth at the 
bottom, tapering to the length of about nine 
inehes, or perhaps more, (for it is considerably 
decayed towards the point,) dimennons greatly 
exceeding those of the Roman pilumy or javelin* 
It resembles pretty mudi those weapons which 
llie Califomian Indians maon£u;ture out of copper, 
and secure, by broad-headed copper nails, to 
handles made of bone. These are now used by 
tiie OalifiHmians as they were probably employed 
by the Gadeni, or northern Britons in general, to 
complete and secure the union of the wooden shaft 
and metal head. 

Short brazen swords of a pecidiar shape are 
also occasionally, though rarely, found in those 
districts; they are uniformly formed narrow to- 
wards the handle, Woad about the middle of the 
blade, and ag^ain tapering to a point at the extre- 
mity. Such weapons, by the common consent of 
antiquaries, hare hitherto been termed Reman 
■words. They are, however, unlike in shape to 
those usually represented on Reman monumenCn^ 
which are almost uniformly &i an equal In-eadtk 
irom the handle, until they taper, or rather slope 
off suddenly, to form a riiarp and dod^le-edged 

' ^ Presented to the author b^ Mr Tod. Notwithstandinif 
what is said in the text, it may, perhaps, he thought a speci- 
men of the Roman pilum, though differing in the size and 
node of shafti^. 
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point. The metal employed may also lead us to 
doubt the general opinion which gires these wea- 
pons to the Bomans. That the arts of Rome 
under the emperors, and for a length of time be« 
fore, had attained to working steel, a metal so 
mnch superior to brass for the formation of military 
weapons, and its general nse in manufacturing 
anns^ is sufficiently testified by their employmg 
the word ferrum^ to signify battle in general. It 
may, no deuht, be urged, l^at in sine and shortness 
the brass swords in question differ from the long 
blades generally used by barbarians. But, without 
stopping to consider the variety of weapons which 
might exist in difierenft tribes ; without dwelling 
en the awkward and useless increasing breadth 
and thidcness of the blades in the middle, which 
look rery like the first gradation from a dub to a 
sword I without ey«& founding upon the probabi- 
lity, that, after the Roman discipline had become 
known to the barbarians by fotal experience, they 
had tried (and certainly they had time enough to 
hare done so) to make a rude imitation of the 
Roman- swerd in the metal which wae most easily 
manufactured^ — without resting upon any of ^ese 
things, we may require the evidence that the Ro- 
mans ever, within the period of their recorded 
history, used braaen swords.. That the G#eek8 
did so in the remote days of Homer, cannot be 
doubted*^ and certainly from the same reason 
that we ascribe these weapons to the Britons, 
namely, that to fuse brass is a more easy and 

1 [See^inr «3Hniple, H&uf, xix., It, S09:] 
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obvious manufacture than to work steel. But- 
that the Romans ever employed swords of this 
inferior metal during the period of their history 
which is recorded, we have no warrant to believe. 
Virgil, an antiquary and a scholar, as well as a 
poet, in describing the various tribes of Italy, who 
assembled under Tumus, does indeed mention 
one nation whose warriors wore swords of brass — 

" Teutonico ritu soliti torquere cateias ; 
Tegmina qius capitum raptas de subere cortex ; 
Eratseque micant pelUe, micat sereos ensis." ^ 

JEneid, Lib. yil. 

On this passage there are three things to be 
observed. First, that this mountain and rude tribe 
is described as retaining the ancient customs of the 
Teutones. Secondly, that the rest of their armour 
Itnd weapons, as the helmets made of cork, and the 
Gallic sling, or harpoon called cateiay are given 
along with the brazen narrow buckler, or peUa^ 
and the brazen sword in question, as marks of a 
rude tribe, unprovided with such weapons as the 
other Italians used at the supposed arrival of ^neas. 
Besides, swords of this description have been found 
in the Western Islands, or Hebrides, to which the 
Romans never penetrated; and they have also 
been found in Ireland. Nay, we are assured, that, 
in one instance, not only the sword-blades, but the 
mould for casting weapons of that description, 
have been found in the kingdom last mentioned, — 



1 ['* And these (as was the Teuton use of old) 
Wield braaen swords, and brazen bucklers hold. 
Sling weighty stones when from afar they fight t 
Their cashes are eork, a corcring thidc and Ught.*' 

DaYoiM.] 
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&cts which certainly go far to establish that these 
brazeit«w6rds, whidb in breadth and thickness have 
a spherical form, are of British, not of Roman 
manufiictiire. 

The battle array of the British in these northern 
districts, mountainous and woody, and full of mo- 
rasses, must have been chiefly on foot. But we 
are assured by Tacitus that they, as well as the 
Southern Britons, used the chariot of war. All 
the Celtic chiefs seem to have gloried in being car^ 
homcy and are so described by the Welsh, the Irish, 
and the Gaelic bards. It is probable that men of 
distinction alone used this distinguished, but incon- 
Tenient, mode of fighting ; and that as the cavalry 
of the Romans formed a separate rank in the state> 
so the couinarii in the northern parts of Britain 
consisted of the chiefs and their distinguished fol- 
lowers only. Indeed the difficulty which such 
squadrons must have found in acting, unless upon 
Salisbury plain, or ground equally level, must have 
rendered the use of them in the north rather a 
point of imposing splendour than of real advantage. 
The charioteers of the Caledonians do indeed seem 
to have made a considerable part of their force in 
the memorable battle which Agricola fought against 
€ralgacus near the foot of the Grampian Hills. But 
we are to consider, that at this important period, 
common danger had driven the chiefs to form a 
general league, so that every sort of force which 
they could draw together appeared in its utmost 
proportion; and those war-chsriots, assembled from 
all quarters, augmented by those also of the South- 
ern Britons who had retired before the conqueror t» 
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these last reoesses of freedom, bove, probably^ an 
anasual proportion to the detent of their ftvoes. 
That they fought valiantly, ^ Bomans themselTos 
admit ; and they certainly possessed 4lw mode of 
managing that rery awkward engine oalled a cha- 
riot of war, where even the lower grounds «re un- 
equal and b«^en by ravines and 'morasses, widi as 
much, or more effect than the Persians, ^of a moie 
ancient date, upon their extensive alhd levei plains. 
There is, as far as we know, but ono representa- 
tion of a chariot of this period existing in Scotland. 
It occurs in the churchyard of Meigle, in a neigh- 
bourhood famous for possessing the earliest scsnlp- 
tural monuments respecting the events f»f antiquity. 
The chariot is drawn by a single horse, and oarnea 
two persons besides the driver.^ dhaiiots used si 
war are the invention of a jude age, before men 
adventured to break horses for riding. In a rongii 
country, like Scotland, they eould he but rav^ 
employed with advantage, and nnst soon hovA 
.fallen into disuse. 

Of the worship of 'the Northern Britons we hare 
no distinct traces ; but we cannot doubt that it was 
Druidical. The cirdes of detached stones, siqp- 
posed to be proper to that mode of worsliip, abound 
in various places on the Border; and, although 
there may be good reason to doiibt whether the 
presence of those mcmuments is in all other cases 
to be positively referred to the worship of the 
Druids,^ yet there is no reason to think that the 

> See an engraring In Pennant*8 Tour, [vol. !iu, p. 166.] 
' The most stately monument of this sort in Scotland, and 
jprobably inferior to none in England, exo^tins StOB^heDg% 
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reUgion of the Ottadini, Gadeni, or Selgova, dif- 
fesed ;^om that of the soathem British tribes. We 
JciuMxr, at least, one instanee of the Draid's Adder- 
stone, a gkss bead so termed, being found on the 
JBorders. This curious relic is now in posses- 
sion of a lady in Edinburgh* They appear, how- 
ever, to have worshipped some local deities, whimi 
the urbanity of Roman paganism acknowledged 
and adopted with the usual deference to the 
xdigion of the conquered. In the station of Habi- 
tancum, now called Risingham, near the Tillage of 
Woodboum in Redesdale, was found a Roman 
altar dedicated to Mogon, a god of ihe Gadeni ; 
and there is one in the Advocates' Library of 
Edinburgh inscribed to the Divi CampestreSy or 
Fairies. It was found in the romantic vicinity of 
Roxburgh Castle. 

The funeral monumcoits of the Celtic tribes on 
the Border are numerous, imd consist of the cairns, 
or heaps of stones, so frequently piled on remark- 
is fonned by what are called the Standing Stones of Sten- 
house, in the island of Pomona in the Orkneys, where it can 
scarcely be supposed that Druids ever penetrated ; at least, it 
is certain, that the common people now consider it as a Scan- 
dinavian monument ; and, according to an ancient custom, a 
couple who are desirous to attach themselves by more than an 
. 4>rdinary vow of fidelity, join hands through the round hole 
"which is in one of the stones. This they call the promise of 
Odin. The Ting- walls, or places where the Scandinavians 
held their comitia, were surrounded by circles of stones as 
well as the places of Druid worship ; and instances of this 
occur even in Norway. But, indeed, the general idea of 
setting up a circle of stones to mark: the space allotted for the 
priestSj or nobles, while the vulgar remained without its pre- 
cincts, seems likely to be common to many early nations. [See 
Note to The Firute^ffaverk^ No9$U, yqL szt„ p:si&] 
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able spots. On opening them, there is nsnally 
found in the centre a small square enclosure of 
stones set on edge, with bones, and arms such as 
we have already described. There is frequently 
found within this stone-chest, or cist-vaen^ as it is 
called by the Welsh, an urn filled with ashes and 
small beads made of coal. The manufacture of 
these urns themselves is singular. The skill of the 
artist appears not to have been such as to enable 
him to form his urn completely before subjecting 
it to the operation of the fire. He therefore appears 
to have first shaped the rude vessel of the dimen- 
sions which he desired, and then baked it into 
potter's-ware. On the vessel thus formed and 
hardened, he afterwards seems to have spread a 
very thin coat of unbaked clay, on which he exe- 
cuted his intended ornaments, and which was left 
to harden at leisure. The scrolls and mouldings 
thus hatched on the outside of these urns are not 
always void of taste. In these tombs and else- 
where have been repeatedly found the Eudorchawgy 
the Torques^ or chain, formed of twisted gold, worn 
by the Celtic chiefs of rank. In the fatal battle 
of Cattraeth, in which the Celtic tribes of the 
middle marches sustained a decisive defeat from 
the Saxons who occupied Northumberland, Ber- 
wickshire, and Lothian, somewhere, probably, 
about the junction of Tweed and Ettrick, ^ and in 
the neighbourhood of the Catrail, there fell three 
hundred chieftains, all of whom, as appears from 
the elegy ^ of Aneurin, a sad survivor of the 

> [Aboat half-a-mile above the House of Abbotsford.] 
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daugbter, wore the Torques of g^ld. It is not a 
chain forged into rings^ but is formed of thin rods 
of flexible gold twisted into loops which pass 
tbrongb each other» and fnnn oblong links. This 
ornament appears to have been common to the 
chiefs of all Celtic tribes ; and undoubtedly Man- 
lius had his surname of Torquatus from Idlling a 
Gallic chief so decorated. The brooch for secor- 
ing the mantle has been repeatedly found in the 
Bcnrders. It is also an ancient Celtic ornament. 

The Druids are understood to have had no use 
of coins ; yet it is singular^ that, on a place near to 
Caimmore in Tweeddale, there were found, along 
with a fine specimen of the Eudorchawg^ a number 
of round drops of gold of different sizes, greatly 
resembling the coins of the native Hindhus', and of 
which it is difficult to make any thing unless we 
suppose them intended to circulate as specie. May 
it not be conjectured, that the prorincial Britons 
fell on this expedient of maintaining a circulating 
medium of commerce, from the example of the 
Bomans? 

In the Lochermoss, near Dumfines, have been 
found canoes made out of a single trunk like those 
of Indians, which served the aboriginal inhabitants 
for the purposes of fishing* But in the time of the 
Romans, the Britons had acquired the art of 
making light barks, called Curraghsj covered with 
hides like the boats of the Esquimaux. This brief 
account of the hill-fi>rts, sepulchres, arms, religion, 
and means of embarkment, possessed by the three 

YOJU VII« B 
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. Celtic tribes whom the Romans found in possessioti 
of the Borders, completes a brief and general view 
of the British antiquities of the district. 

The Roman Antiquities found in these districts 
are of such number and importance as might be 
expected from the history of their northern war- 
fare, and the policy which they adopted to preserve 
their conquests. Even the ambition of a Roman 
conqueror, to extend as far as possible the limits 
of the empire, could not blind the successors of 
Agricola to the inconveniences which would be 
incurred in attempting a total conquest of Britain. 
That the invaders would defeat the natives as often 
as they might be imprudent enough to hazard a 
general action, was highly probable ; but to win an 
engagement, or overrun a succession of mountains, 
lakes, towns, and morasses, was more easy than to 
establish and maintain amongst them the necessary 
garrisons and military points of communication, 
without which, the soldiers whom the victor might 
leave to maintain his. conquests, must unquestion- 
ably have fallen victims to famine and the attacks 
of the barbarians. The Romans, therefore, re- 
nouncing the enticing but fallacious idea of main- 
taining a military occupation of the Caledonian 
mountains, set themselves seriously to protect such 
part of the island as was worth keeping and capable 
of being rendered secure. It may be much doubt- 
ed, whether, they paid even to the southern parts 
of Scotland the compliment of supposing them a 
desirable conquest. But to intersect them by 
roads, and occupy them, with camps and garrisons^ 
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was necessary for the protection of the more vain- 
able country of England.^ 

Accordingly, the earliest measure taken 
for the protection of the Roman province "^c^^ 
in Britain, was the original wall of Hadrian, 
extending from the Frith of Solway to the month 
of the Tyne. Within this line the country was 
accounted civilized, and what was retained beyond 
it, was strongly occupied and secured by fortresses. 
At a later period, Lollius Urbicus, during the reign 
of Antoninus, formed a similar wall greatly in 
advance of the first, between the Friths, 
namely, of Forth and Clyde. It was a ram- '^^' 
part of earth, with a deep ditch, military 
road, and forts, or stations, from point to point, but 
appears to have proved insufficient to curb the in- 
cursions of the tribes without the province, or to 
prevent the insurrection of those within its pre- 
cincts. The Emperor Severus found the country 
betwixt the walls of Hadrian and that erected by 
Xiollius Urbicus, during the reign of Antoninus, in 
such a state of disorder, that, after an expedition in 
order to intinudate rather than to subdue the more 
northern tribes, he appears to have fixed upon the 
more southern barrier as that which was capable of 
being effectually maintained and defended; and, 
although it is not to be presumed that he formally 
renounced the sovereignty of the space between the 
Friths of Solway and of the Forth and the Clyde* 

> The learned author of Caledonia concludes, that these 
roads were extended even to the north of Aberdeenshire. It 
is impossible to mention this work without acknowledging- 
with gratitude the brilliant light it has cast on many pai'ts of 
Scottish history hitherto so imperfectly understood. 
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•yet it is probable be only retained military posses- 
sion of the most tenable stations, resting the nlti^ 
mate defence of the province upon the wall of 
Hadriaui which he rebuilt with stone, and fortified 
with great care. Betwixt the years 21 1, being the 
era of the death of Sevems, and 409, the dale of 
the final abandonment of Britain by the Romans, 
the space between the two waUs, entitled by the 
Homans the province of Valentia, was the scene of 
constant conflict, insnrrection, and incursion; and 
towards the latter part of this tomultnons period 
the exterior line of Antoninus was totally aban* 
doned, and tiie southern wall itself was found as 
insuflicient as that of Antoninus to curb the in* 
Greasing audacity of the free tribes* 

From this brief deduction it may be readily con- 
lectured that the Roman Antiquities found in the 
districts to which this Essay relates, must be chiefly 
of a military nature. We find, accordingly, neither 
theatres, baths, nor temples, such as have been dis- 
covered in Southern Britain, but military roads, 
fOrtSy castles, and camps, in great abundance* 

The principal Roman curiosity which the Border 
presents, is certainly the wall of Severus, with the 
Tarious strong stations connected with it* The 
execution of all these military works bears the 
stamp of the Roman tool, which aimed at labouring 
for ages* The most remarkable is the wall itself 
a work constructed with the greatest solidity and 
strength* The ravages continually made upon it 
for fourteen centuries, when any one in the neigh- 
bourhood found use for the well-cut stones of which 
it is buUty have not been able to obliterate the 
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traces of diis Iwlwark of the empire. The wall was 
twdwe feet liigii> goax^ed by flaaldDg towers and 
exploraitoiy turreto, and eight feet broad, miming' 
over preeiptces aad throngh morasses. The hciog 
on both sides was of square freestonoi Ae iuterMHr 
of mbble run in with quiddime between tibe two 
£i6es» ajid nnittng the wiiole m a seKd mass. Tlbe 
earthen rampart of Hadrian lies to the north of it, 
aad might, in many places, be used as a first line of 
deleiiee. It is not dear in what manner the Roman 
troops sallied from this line of defenee when eir* 
camstances rendered it neeessary. No gates i^pear 
except at the several stations. A paved military 
way may be traced parallel to the wall% in most 
places, for the purpose of sending reiiif<Nrcemettt8 
fii'om one point to another. No less than ^ghteen 
staiiotUy or £ortre8se«» of importance, have been 
traced en the line of the walL The most entire 
part of this celebrated monument, which is now» 
owing to the progress of improvement and endo- 
snne, aabfected to constant dilapidation, is to be 
found at a place called OlenwheU, in the neigh- 
bonriiood of Gilaland Spaw.^ 

> Its height may he gnmied from the following characteris- 
tic anecdote of the late Mr Joseph Ritson, whose zeal for ac 
ewracy was se maHced a feature in his inyestigations. That 
eminent antiquary, upon an ouninion to Scotland, favonred 
the author wkh a visit* The wall was mentioned ; and Mr 
Ritson, wlio had been misinformed by some ignorant person 
at HMcham, was disposed .strongly to dispute that any r»» 
lies of it yet remained. The author mentioned the place in 
the tsBt, and said there was as much of it standing as would 
hrsalc the neck of Mr Ritson's informer were he to fall from 
it. Of this careless and metaphorical es^ression Mr Ritson 
6dled not to make a memorandum, and afterwards wBote ta 
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The number efforts and stations extending along* 
the wall from west to east, some in front to receive 
the first attack of the enemy, some behind the wall 
to serve as rallying places, or to accommodate the 
troops destined to maintain the defence, render thi» 
magnificent undertaking upon the whole one of the 
most remarkable monuments of history. It difierg 
from the Great Wail of China, to which it has been 
compared, as much as a work fortified with mili- 
tary skill, and having various gradations and points 
of defence supporting each other, is distinct from 
the simple idea of a plain curtain or wall. It was 
not until the hearts of the defenders had entirely 
failed them that the barbarous tribes of the north 
burst over this rampire. 

With the same regard to posterity which digni- 
fied all their undertaking^, the Romans were careful 
to transmit to us, by inscriptions still extant, the 
time at which these works were carried on, and 
the various cohorts and legions by whom difierent 
parts were executed. These, with altars and 
pieces of sculpture, have been everywhere dug 
up in the vicinity of the wall, and form a most 
valuable department of Border Antiquities, though 
not entering into the scope of the following work. 

In advancing beyond the wall, the antiquary is 
struck by the extreme pains bestowed by the Ro- 
mans to ensure military possession of the province 

the author, that he had Tisited the place with the expres» 
purpose of jumpini^ down from the wall in order to ooiirute 
what he supposed a hyperbole. But he added, that, though 
not yet satisfied that it was quite high enough to break a 
man's neck, it was of elevation sufficient to render the expert 
nent very dangerous. 
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of Valentia. No generals before or since their time 
appear to have better understood the necessity of 
maintaining commnnications. A camp, or station^ 
of importance, is nsually surrounded by smaller 
forts at the distance of two or three miles, and, in 
many cases, the communication is kept up, not only 
by the Iters, or military roads, which traverse the 
country in the direction of these fortresses, but by 
strong lines of communication with deep ditches 
and rampires. Of this there are some curious and 
complicated remains near Melrose, where a large 
triangular space lying betwixt the remarkable sta- 
tion on Eildon Hills and those of Castlesteads and 
of Caldshiels, is enclosed by ditches and ramparts 
of great depth. There appears to have been more 
than one British fortress within the same space, 
particularly one called the Roundabout, upon a 
glen termed Haxlecleuch, and another very near it 
upon the march between the properties of Kippi- 
law and Abbotsford. Besides these lines of com- 
munication, there is a military road which may be 
distinctly traced to the Tweed, which it appears to 
have crossed above Newharthangh.^ It is impos- 
sible, while tracing these gigantic labours, to refrain 
from admiring, on the one hand, the pains and 
skill which is bestowed in constructing them, and, 
on the other, the extravagant ambition which sti- 

• Mr Chalmers, whose opinion is always to he mentioned 
with the utmost respect, seems inclined to think, that these 
intrenchments are the worlcs of the provincial Britons, exe- 
cuted to protect them from the Saxons of Bernicia. ' Some 
Bronze yessels and B^man antiquities, found hy the author in 
improring that part of his property through which these lines 
nm, warrant a different conclusion. 
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malated the conquerors of the world to bestow 
so much pains for the preserration of so rude a 
country. 

The frequent accompaniment of these camps is 
a Roman tumulttSy or artificial mount, for deposit- 
ing the remains of their dead, of whidi there is a 
very fine specimen on the south side of the Tweed, 
opposite to Sir Henry Hay Macdougal's beautiful 
mansion of Maker ston. This tumtdus appears to 
have belonged to the neighbouring camp on Fair- 
nington Moor. In these specimens of Romaa 
pottery have been found, probably ladbrymatories 
and the vessels sacred to the manes^ or souls, of iJie 
deceased. These mounts might also be used f<Hr 
exploratory purposes. • - > » ^ 

Around the stations hare, in most instances^ 
been found Roman coins, of all relics the most 
decisive, brazen axes, usually termed Roman, 
though perhaps not correctly to be 3regarded as 
such, and querns, or hand-mills, for grinding com, 
made of two corresponding stones. Camp-kettles 
of bronze of various sizes are also found on tlM 
line of these roads, particularly where marshes have 
been drained for marl. It may, in general, be 
remarked, that, in Scotland, the decay of a natural 
forest is the generation of a bog, which accounts 
for so many antiquities being found by draining. 
Sacrificial vessels are also frequently discovered, 
particularly those with three feet, a handle, and a 
spout, which greatly resemble an old-fasMoned 
coffee-pot Without its lid.^ Oat of the intrench- 

• 

1 [See an eograving in Pennant's Tour, rtA. iii., p, Ml. ] 
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Btent alMve mentioned, connecting tke fort at 
Castleheads mth that on Eildon Hills, was dug^ a 
pair of forceps of iron, much resembling smith*s 
tongs. Inseriplions have rarely been found to tke 
north of die walL 

Such are the erideaees which still remind the 
antiquary, that these twelre districts once formed 
the fence and extreme boundary of the Roman 
power in Britain. 

No reader reqnires to be reminded of the scenes 
of desolation w^ch followed the abdication of the 
Romans. All exterior defences which the wall 
and the Ibrts connected with it had hitherto afford- 
ed, were brdcen down and destroyed, while the 
Picts and Scots carried on the most wasteful incur- 
sions Into the flourishing provinces of the south. 
But the learned and indefatigable Chalmers has 
plainly showed, that die tribes inheriting the late 
Roman province of Valentia were not subjugated 
by either of diese more northern nations, but 
maintained a separate and precarious independence. 
These tribes, the reader will remember, were the 
Ottadini, Gadeni, and Selgovse, to which were 
united, the NoTantes of Galloway, and the Damnij 
of Clydesdale, who, like thev Border neighbours, 
were enclosed between die two waUs. It is pro- 
bable that^ according to the ancient British custom, 
diey were governed by their separate chiefs, form- 
ing a sort of federal republic, whose array, in case 
of war, was subjected to die command of a dictator, 
termed the Pendragon. They did not long enjoy 
die full extent of their territory ; for, as in other 
parts of England, so oa her northern frontiers, the 
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invasion of the Saxons drove from their native 
seats the original inhabitants. It was not, how« 
ever, until the year 547, that Ida, at the head of a 
numerous army of Anglo-Saxons, invaded and 
possessed himself of the greater part of Northum- 
berland. These conquerors spread themselves on 
all sides, and became divided into two provinces, 
Deira and Bernicia. The Deirians occupied the 
northern division of Northumberland, with the 
bishopric of Durham, and made constant war with 
the British inhabitants of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. The Saxons of Bernicia pushed 
their conquests northwards, possessed themselves 
of the ancient seats of the Ottadini and Gadeni, or 
the modern Berwickshire and lower part of Rox- 
burghshire, seized on Lothian, were probably the 
first founders of Edinburgh, and warred fiercely 
with the natives now cooped up in the hilly coun- 
try to the westward, as also with the Picts, who 
lay to the northward of these invaders. It seems 
highly probable that to this people we owe the 
Scoto- Saxon language of the Lowlands.'^ Their 
country is sometimes called Saxonia by ancient 
writers, being the Saxon part of Scotland. The 
line of demarcation, which then was the subject of 
dispute between the Saxons and Britons, extended 
north and south instead of east and west, like that 

> The antbor has no hesitation to own that a film has fallen 
from his eyes on reading the Caledonia with attention. The 
Picts, as conjectured by Tacitus, might have been interming- 
led with settlers from Germany. But it seems probable that 
snch emigrants merged in the main body of the Celtic tribes 
Just as the Scandinavians did, who, at a later period, settled 
in the Hebrides and in Sutherland. 
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which afterwards divided Scotland from England. 
All good antiquaries allowj that the remarkable 
trench called the Oatrail> which extends nearly 
fifty miles in the former direction, and may be 
traced from near the junction of the Gala and the 
Tweed to the mountains of Cumberland, was 
intended to protect the native inhabitants of Strath- 
Clwyde, for thus the remaining possessions of the 
Romanized Britons were entitled, from the too 
powerful Saxon invaders. It was natural that 
these provincial Britons should endeavour to make 
use of the same means of defence of which they 
had an example in the Prsetentura of Antoninus, 
and the more elaborate wall of Severus. The 
imperfect execution of the Catrail plainly shows 
their inferiority of skill, while its length, and the 
degree of labour bestowed in the excavation, indi- 
cate their sense of its importance. This rampart 
is the most curious remnant of antiquity which can 
be distinctly traced to this distracted period. It 
is a ditch and rampart of irregpilar dimensions, but 
in breadth generally from twenty to twenty-four 
feet, supported by many hill-forts and correspond- 
ing intrenchments, indicating the whole to have 
been the work of a people possessing some rem- 
nants of that military skill of which the Romans 
had set the example. From what Mr Chalmers 
mentions of the course of Herrit's Dike, in Ber- 
wickshire, we may conjecture it to have been either 
a continuation of the Catrail, or a more early work 
of the jame kind.^ Supposing the latter to be the 

> See CdUdimia, vol. i., pp. 239*J24a 
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case, U would seem that, when expelled from 
Lauderdale, the Britons f^ baek to the Catrul, 
as the Romans had done from the wall of Antoni- 
niis to that of Severas. The Catrail is very hap- 
pily situated for the protection of the moiintaisoiis 
country, as it just commences where the valley of 
the Tweed becomes narrow and difficult of access, 
and skirts the mountaiosi as it runs southward* 
Contrary to other defences of the same sort, it was 
erected to save the moBntaiaeers from the conti* 
nued inroads of the inhahkants oi ike plains, 
wliereas fortifications have g'enerally been erected 
in the plains for predsdy the opposite purpose. 

It is remarkable, that the obscure coiMiests of the 
Britons and Saxons yet swrive in traditional song* 
For this we have to thai& the institution of the 
Bards, the second rank to the Druids, and par- 
taking of their sacred character. This order su^• 
vived the &U of Druidism, aad coatiiiaed to per* 
petuate, while they exaggerated, the praise of the 
British chie^ins who continued to £gfat in defence 
of the Cumbrian kingdom of Reged, and the more 
northern district of Strath-Qwyde. The chief of 
these bards, of whom we still possess the lays in 
the ancient British lang^aage^ are Taliescan, Merlin 
of Caledonia, Anenrin, and liywarch Hen. The 
two last appear to have been priAses, and, contrary 
to the original rules of tiieir farder, Aej^ as well as 
Merlin, were wanrimrs.^ 

Urien of Beged, and his soa Ow^, both affirard 

« [See Turner's JShtory cfihe Anglo-Saxons, Briiith Sards, 
▼o1. i., book ii., and Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works, toU 
Ix., p. 867, iMfo.] 
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high matter for the songs of the bards ; and it is 
to the Welsh poetry also that Arthur owes a oom- 
memoration^ which, with the help of Geoffrey of 
Momnouthy was so extravagantly exaggerated by 
after minstr^. These natiTe princes, however, 
do certaiiily appear to have maintained a long 
struggle with the Saxons, which was frequently 
successful, and might have been eventually so, had 
not the remidns of the provincial Britons been 
divided into two petty kingdoms of Cumbria and 
Strath-Clwyde, and ^ose tribes of warriors dis- 
tracted by frequent disunion among themselves. 
Aa it was, they finally lost their independence. 
The last king of the Cumbrian Britons, called 
Dunmail, was slain in battle near Ambleside, on 
the lake of Winandermere, where a huge cairn, 
raised to his memory, is still called Dunmail- Raise, 
and his kingdom was ceded to Scotland by the 
cQuqneror Edward in 945. Strath-Clwyde, some- 
times resisting, sometimes submitting, maintained 
a precarious independence until about 975, when 
Dunwallon, the last independent king of the North- 
em Britons, was defeated by Kenneth III., King 
of the Scots, and ia said to have retired to the 
cloister. -•* > ' '« . 

But although Uie kingdoms of Reged and Strath- 
Clwyde were thus melted down into the general 
mass of Scottish subjects, yet the British inhabi- 
tants of Valentia continued long distinguishable by 
their peculiar manners, customs, and laws. Mlien 
Edward I. was desirous to secure his usurpation 
of the Scottish crown, by introducing the feudal 
system in its fiiU extent^ and thus assimilating the 
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laws of England and Scotland, he declares, that 
the '^ customs of the Soots and the Brets shall for 
the future he prohibited, and no longer practised ^'^ 
and that the king's lieutenant should submit to an 
assembly of the Scottish nation <<the statutes made 
by David King of Scots, and the amendments made 
by other kings.** It was probably at this time that 
the law treatise, entitled Regiam Majestatemy was 
compiled, with the artful design of palming upon 
the Scottish parliament, under the pretence of re- 
viving their ancient jurisprudence, a system as 
nearly as possible resembling that of England. 
Now it is proved that, untU a late period, that part 
of modern Scotland which lay to the south of the 
river Forth, and bordered on the east with the 
Saxon province of Lothian, or Loden, was still 
called Britain. Accordingly, Fordun terms Stir- 
ling a castle situated in Scotland on the confines ot 
Britain, and says that the seal of the town of Stir- 
ling bore this legend, 

« Continet hoc in sepontem castrum Striyilense 
Hie armis JBruti hie stant Scoti cruce tuti." 

As the names of Britain and Scotland were thus 
preserved, the customs alluded to by Edward as 
proper to be abolished, were those which the Scots 
find Britons, both nations of Celtic original, had 
transmitted to their descendants, and which, from 
the spirit of independence which they breathed, 
were naturally hostile to the Conqueror. It is 
probable that the dan-customs and regulations were 
amongst those alluded to by Edward's prohibition ; 
at least, we shall presently see that they were the 
subject of jealousy to future legislators. 
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. While the Northern Britons were maintaining 
the dubious and sang^nary resistance agasist the 
Saxons which we hare briefly noticed, the invaders 
themselves were disturbed in their operations of 
conquest by the arrival of fresh hordes from Scan- 
dinavia, whose inroads were as distressing to the 
Saxon inhabitants of Northumberland and Lothian 
as those of their -ancestors had been to the British 
Ottadini, whom they had expelled from those 
fertile provinces. The celebrated Ragnar Lod- 
brog, renowned in the song of Scalds, led the 
first attack by the Danes on Northumberland. He 
fell ; ^ but his death was promptly and dreadfully 
avenged by the fresh invasion headed by his sons, 
Inguar and Hubba. They appear totally 
to have subverted the Saxon kingdom of ^f" 
Northumberland founded by Ida, and to 
have conquered the country as far south as York, and 
penetrated westward as far as Stanemore, where 
their invasion added to the distressed condition of 
the Cumbrian Britons. Aided by frequent descents 
of their roving countrymen, they wasted and they 
warred in these northern regions ; ' and though 

I [<* Ragnar Lodbrog, the most terrible and resistless of the 
fierce and unresting Sea Kings of the north — to whom life 
had no em^yment and no delight, saye those of war and 
plunder — after a long series of saccessfal piracies, his forces 
were at length overpowered by numbers, and himself taken 
prisoner. Ella, little foreseeing the direful consequences to 
himself and to aU England, commanded his captive to be 
thrown into a loathsome dungeon, there to perish miserably 
among serpents. "—See TuaMxa's History of the Anglo Saxont, 
▼ol. ii., ch. 8, 9.] 

" [" After conquest of Ella's kingdom, the sons of Ragnar 
inflicted a no less cruel and inhuman retaliation on EUa foe 
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tbey nominally acknowledged the royalty of Ed- 
ward tJie Elder, the Northumbrian Danes eonld 
hardly be termed subjects of a Saxon monarch, 
until they were defeated by Athelstane, in the 
bloody and decisive battle of Brunnanburgh. The 
wild convulsions of the period sometimes occasion- 
ed a temporary disunion even after this engage- 
ment ; but such incidents may be regarded rather 
as insurrections than as a re-establishment of Nor- 
thumbrian independence* ^-^ 

It is natural to enquire what traces still remain 
of the Danish invaders? The circular camps 
found in many places of Northumberland, and on 
the borders of Cumberland, are plausibly ascribed 
to them, and the names of their deities have been 
imposed upon several tracts in the same district. 
But we find none of those Runic monuments so 
common in their own country, either because they 
never possessed tranquillity sufficient to aim at 
establishing such records, or that they were de- 
stroyed in after ages out of hatred to the Danish 
name. The taste of the Scalds, however, is to be 
traced in the early English poetry which was first 
cultivated in the North of England. The northern 
minstrels could derive no lessons firom the bards 
who spoke the Celtic language, their earliest at- 
tempts at poetry were, therefore, formed on allite- 
ration ; and as late as the time of Chaucer it was 
considered as the mark of a northern man to *^ affect 

their father's safferinfB. They eat the figare of an eagle on 
his back, divided his ribs to tear out his lungs, and agonized 
his lacerated flesh by the addition of the saline stimulant.** 
^-TuAiiKR, voL il., p. 12S. J ^ 
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the letter/' ^ Farther of the Danes antiquaries can 
trace hut little. Their independent sovereignty in 
Northumberland was as brief as it was bloody ; and 
their descendants, mixing with Saxons, and what 
few might remain of the Southern Ottadini, formed 
the mixed race from which, enriched by the blood 
of many a Norman baron, the present Northum- 
brians are descended. 

In the tenth century, the frontiers of England 
and Scotland, which had now begun to assume 
these distinctive appellations, differed greatly from 
the relations they bore to each other in subsequent 
ages. The district of the Ottadini, conquered first 
by the Saxons, and afterwards by the Danes, ex- 
tended from the Tyne, and sometimes even from 
the Humber, to the shores of the Frith of Forth. 
Berwickshire of course, and Lothian, made part of 
its northern division, called Bernicia. These counties 
were often the scene of inroad to the nation of 
Scots and Picts, now united under the same mo- 
narch, and might occasionally be occupied by them. 
But regularly and 3trictly speaking, they, as well 
as the city of Edinburgh, (Edwins-burgh,) may 
be considered as part of England. It acquired ia 
time the name of Lothian, an epithet not only con- 
ferred on the counties now comprehended under 
that term, but also including Berwickshire, after- 
wards called the March.' The Lodenenses, dis- 

1 Chaucer's Paraone apologizes for not reciting a piece of 
poetry— 

" Bat trusteth wel I am a sotherne man, 
I cannot geste, rotn, ram; ruft by my letter. 
And, God wot, rime hold I but litel better." 
• Simeon of Durliam, narrating the journey of the papal 

VOL. VII. C 
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tinguished in the battle of the Standard and else- 
where, were the people of this south-eastern 
district; and the district appears to have been 
included amongst those for which, as English 
possessions, the King of Scotland did homage to 
his brother of England.* Thus Scotland was, at 
;4h!« early period, deprived of those fertile south- 
. eastern provinces. On the other hand, the south- 
"Western frontier of Scotland was enlarged beyond 
its present bounds by the possession of the ancient 
British kingdom of Reged, or Cumberland. This 
was ceded to Malcolm I. by Edmund, after the 
^ defeat of Dunmail, the last King of Cumbria. 
The cause of the cession is obvious. The people 
of Cumberland were of the same race and manners 
with those of the Britons of Strath-Clwyde who 
occupied the opposite frontier of Scotland ; and 
Edmund, who retained but a doubtful sovereignty 
over Northumberland, would have been still more 
embarrassed by the necessity of retaining, by gar- 
risons or otherwise, so wild and mountainous a 
country as the British Reged. By yielding it to 

legate to Scotland, bas these remarkable words, « Fervenit 

apud fluvium Tuedam qui North umbriam et Loidum deter- 
minate in loco qui Rothesburche vocatur." 

> Malcolm IV. acknowledged himself vassal to the crown of 
iEngland for the county of 4j0thian, (among other posses- 

. aions,) a circumstance which has greatly embarrassed Scottish 
antiquaries, who are very willing to discover the Comitatus 

'. Xiodenensis in Leeds or in Cumberland. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the true meaning rather fortifies the plea of inde- 
pendence. For Lothian, in this enlarged sense, was just the 
ancient Bernicia, peopled with Saxons or English, and Mal- 
colm did homage for it, not as part of Scotland, but as part ot 

- England. 
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Malcolm, he secured a powerful ally capia>le of 
protecting the western frontier of Northumber- 
land, and to whose domination the Cumbrians 
might be the more readily disposed to submit, as 
it united them with their brethren the Britons of 
Strath- dwyde. We have already seen that these 
districts, as far as the Forth, though under the 
dominion of the Scottish king^, were termed Bri- 
tain, in opposition to Scotland proper. 

But in the year 1018, Malcolm II. enlarged the 
eastern limits of his kingdom to the present fron- 
tier of Scotland, by a grant from Eadulf, Earl of 
Northumberland, who ceded to him the whole 
district of Lothian and Berwickshire to the Tweed. 
Hds important addition to his kingdom he cer- 
tainly continued to retain, although the English 
historians pretend that Canute carried his arms 
into Scotland, and penetrated far north- 



A. s. 



wards. If such was the case, his invasion ^^^ 
and victory remained without fruits. 

What the Scottish kingdom acquired on the 
eastward in the reign of Malcolm II., was balan- 
ced by the loss of Cumberland, which William the 
Conqueror wrenched from Malcolm Canmore. Af- 
ter this period, although Stephen, in his necessity, 
ceded Northumberland to Scotland, and, although 
the English on the other hand frequently held mi- 
litary possession of part of the opposite country^ 
the Borders, with the exception of the Debateable 
Land to the west, and the town of Berwick on 
the east, which were constant subjects of dispute, 
might be considered as finally settled according to 
the present limits. 
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While these transactions occurred, other most 
important changes having taken place hoth in the 
interior of South and North Britain, had amalga- 
mated these two grand divisions of the island each 
into one great kingdom, so that the regions, where 
they bordered on each other, ceasing to be the 
residence of independent or tributary states, as^ 
sumed the character of frontiers, or, as we now 
term them, of Borders* This important consoli- 
dation of England and Scotland, each into a dis- 
tinct and individual monarchy, took place in both 
countries nearly about the same period. At least, 
although the present kingdom of England was 
formed by the consolidation of the states of the 
heptarchy rather more early than the Scottish 
nations were united into one state, the distractions, 
occasioned by Danish invasions and civil wars, 
prevented her extending her empire over her 
northern neighbours. Indeed, the power of Eng- 
land could scarce be said to be wielded by one 
sovereign with uncontrolled sway, until William 
the Conqueror had repressed the various iusur- 
rections of the Saxons, subjugated for ever the 
tumultuary Northumbrians, and acquired a conso- 
lidated force capable of menacing the kingdom of 
Scotland. Had this event happened a century 
sooner, it is probable all Britain would, at that 
early period, have been united under one monarch* 
Or had a Scottish monarch existed during the 
heptarchy, as powerful as Malcolm Canmore at a 
subsequent era, it is possible that he might have 
pushed his limits much farther to the south than 
the present Borders, and would probably have^ 
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secured to Scotland at least the countries on the 
north of the Humher. As it happened, the situa* 
tion and balanced strength of both countries dic- 
tated the present limits. 

The Saxons, who gave name to England, and 
language to both nations, now began to disappear 
£rom the stage. The local antiquities which are 
ascribed to them on the Borders are not numerous. 
Their coins, as well as those of the Danish dynasty^ 
are frequently found both in England and Scot- 
land ; and cups and drinking horns have been pre- 
served and discovered, which may be referred to 
this period. But of their architecture the ecclesi- 
astical edifices afiPord almost the only specimen. 
The houses, even of their princes, were chiefly 
formed of wood ; and their ^ military system con- 
sisted rather in giving battle than in attacking or 
defending places of strength. Some rude ramparts 
seem to have encircled their towns for protection 
against the Danish invaders, and in their own civil 
dissensions. But castles, whether belonging to 
kings or chiefs, must have been rare during the 
Saxon period. No specimens survive on the Bor- 
der, or even farther south, unless the very singular 
edifice, called Coningsburgh Castle, near Sheffield, 
be considered as a specimen of Saxon military 
architecture. The Keep is round instead of being 
square as usual ; and, being supported by six huge 
projecting buttresses, has a massive, and, at the 
same time, a picturesque appearance. The mortar 
is of a kind much more imperfect than that which 
is used in the Norman buildings, having a mixture 
of ashes and charcoal and very little lime. In this^ 
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place the Saxons certainly had a castle, as appears 
from the name, and tradition points out in its 
yicinity the tumulus of the celebrated Heng^ist. 
But it is probable that the Saxon bnilding was 
repaired and improved by William de Warren the 
Norman baron, on whom it was bestowed by the 
Conqueror.^ 

If the Saxons left few examples of their military 
architecture, they laid the foundation of many splen- 
did ecdesiasticsd establishments. -Once the most 
fierce, they appear, on their conversion, to have be- 
come the most devout nation of Europe. Christi- 
anity, though sudi advantage should not be named 
with her inestimable spiritual benefits, brought the 
arts to Britain in her train. Paulinus, one of the 
missionaries, who, by orders of Pope Gregory, had 
accompanied to Britain the intrepid Saint Augustan, 
made great progress in the conversion of Northum- 
berland about the year 625. At Yevering, now 
an obscure hamlet, about two miles from Wooler, 
then the royal residence of Edwin, King of Nor- 
thumberland, and his pious spouse, Ethelburga, 
Paulinus abode thirty-six days in company with 
the sovereigns, daily employed in instructing the 
heathen inhabitants, and baptizing them in the 
neighbouring river called the Glen. The first 
diurdi which this zealous and successful missionary 
constructed in Northumberland was that of Lindes- 
fame, or Holy Island. It was formed entirely of 
wood. But the use of stone was speedily intro- 
duced, and the art improving in proportion to the 

' [See Jvankoe-^WaverUy Novds, vol. xyii., p. 3Q0, and note, 
p. 385.] 
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encouragement which it received, began, during 
the eighth and ninth centuries, to assume a more 
regular and distinct form. The Saxon style of 
architecture, as it is called with more propriety 
than that by which the style that succeeded it is 
termed Crothic, had now assumed a determined 
character. Massive round arches, solid and short 
pillars, much gloom and an absence of ornament^ 
mark this original mode of building. It is also 
remarkable for a peculiar style of architectural 
decoration, described by Mr Turner in his excel- 
lent history of the Anglo-Saxons, as being a uni- 
versal diagonal ornament, or zigzag moulding, 
*^ disposed in two ways, one with its point project- 
ing outwards, the other with its point lying so as 
to follow the lines which circumscribe it, either 
horizontal, perpendicular, or circular." There is 
a curious specimen of this ornament on a door-way 
in the ruinous part of the Abbey- Church at Jed- 
burgh,^ which looks into the clergyman's garden^ 
which is richly arched with this species of mould- 
ing. In the Chapter-House at the same place 
may be seen a very perfect specimen of Saxon 
architecture. 

The Saxon historians expatiate with a sort of 
rapture on the magnificence which Wilfred, Bishop 
of York, displayed in the erection of a 
church at Hexham. It was raised by ma- tlf* 
sons and pargeters brought from Italy, who 
garnished the building by winding stairs, elevated 
it into Roman magnificence, and decorated its walls 

1 Jedworth, or Jedburgh, was founded a. d. 825. See 
CaJedomUh vol. i., p. 426. 
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and vaults with pillars, ornamental carving, orato- 
ries, and chapels. Perhaps we may suspect a little 
exaggeration in this description ; for the same autho- 
rities assure us, with little probability, that when 
Wilfred attempted the conversion of the South 
Saxons, they were rendered so miserable by fa- 
mine, that they were in the habit by forty at a time 
to hold each other by the hands and throw them- 
selves into the sea ; and that they were so little able 
to secure themselves from this evil, that, till in- 
structed by Saint Wilfred, they were ignorant of 
catching any fish but eels. A state so grossly 
savage in Sussex is scarce to be reconciled with a 
favourable progress in the arts so much farther to 
the northward. Still, however, religion appears to 
have flourished in these savage districts. 

Aidan, a monk of Saint Columba's monastery of 
lona, was, in 1634, named Bishop of Lindesfarne, 
or Holy Island, which became soon a renowned 
seminary. Melrose, a classical name, owed its 
original foundation to the same Aidan ; and, as the 
holy flame spread around and increased, the abbeys 
of Coldingham and Tyningham were erected. 
These buildings, like the church of Lindesfame, 
were originally fabricated of wood, and afterwards 
arose in more durable materials. But of these, 
and of other Saxon edifices, only fragments can 
now be traced. The unsparing fury of the heathen 
Danes destroyed almost all the churches on the 
Borders, and only in a very few favoured instances 
can the Saxon architecture be distingtushed. 
Even its renanants are rendered indistinct by the 
repairs and additions of later ages. The ancient 
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vaults beneath the present church at Hexham, 
which have been constructed chiefly by the use of 
materials fetched from some Roman station, as 
appears from the inscriptions in Horsle/s work, 
are probably the only part remaining of the mag- 
nificent church of Wilfred. In Holy Island a few 
diagonal mouldings and circular arches flatter the 
fancy of the antiquary that they may have been 
part of Saint Cuthbert's original church. At Jed- 
burgh, the Chapter-House and one highly enriched 
door-way have been already noticed. In Kelso 
Abbey- Church the whole arches and ornaments of 
the building are decidedly in the Saxon style, and 
its noble, concentrated, and massive appearance 
forms one of the most pure and entire, as well as 
most favourable, specimens of that order, which 
occur on the Scottish Border. The young student 
of antiquities is not, however, to set it down as a 
rule, that, where such ornaments and arches occur^ 
the edifice exhibiting them is indubitably as old as 
Saxon times. The architecture which had arisen 
among the Saxons was practised among their suc- 
cessors, not only imtil the Gothic, as it is called, 
was introduced, but even in many later instances, 
&om taste, or with a view to variety. It is' probable 
that the Cumbrian Britons and those of Reged 
mingled with the Christian religion circumstances 
expressive of their own ancient manners and cus- 
toms ; but of this we have little evidence. We 
may refer, however, to this period, the remarkable 
monument at Penrith, consisting of two huge stone 
pillars, richly engraved with hieroglyphics, with a 
sepulchral stone extended between them. The 
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common traditioii terms this the mommieiit of Sir 
!Ewuii CaesarioSy m dnunpioa who dearad die 
neighboming forest of Ii^lewood of wild beasts. 

The edifices upon the Border, dedicated to 
derotion and peace, arose the more fireqncntly that 
the good imderstanding between the RnglUii and 
Scottish nations was for some time only inter- 
ropted by occaaonal and brief wars, bearing little 
of the character of inyeterate hostility which after- 
wards existed between the sister kbigdoms, even 
in the time d peace. In £ict, nntil the conquest 
of Enghind by the Normans, and for ages after- 
wards, each monarch was so earnestly employed 
in the consolidation of his anthority over the 
mixed tribes to whom it extended, that he had 
no time for forming schemes of ambition at the 
expense of his neighbour. If the English firon- 
tier regions contained aboriginal Britons, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, the subjects of Scotland 
-were even more miscellaneous. The Picts and 
Scots had now, indeed, melted down into one 
people, bearing the latter name; but the Scoto* 
Britons of Reged still retained a distinct, though 
no longer an independent, existence. This was 
still more the case with the people of Galloway, 
who, lying more remote from the anthority of the 
longs of Scotland, gave them apparently no other 
obedience than that which was formerly yielded 
by the British tribes to the Pendragon, or chief of 
their federation. There remain to be noticed the 
Sooto- Saxons, being the descendants of those, who, 
in earlier times, had colonized the northern divi* 
sion of Bernicia, extending from the banks of the 
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Tweed to the Frith of Forth, and skirting on the 
vest the kingdom of Strath-dwyde. These 
Saxons were gradually augmented by such ot 
their countrymen as the civil broils of die heptar- 
diy, the invasion of the Danes, and, finally, the 
sword of the Normans, drove to seek shelter 
among their northern brethren ; and such was the 
number of these fugitives, and the influence which 
they attained at the court of the Scottish monarch* 
that their language came to be in general use, and 
at length to supersede the various dialects of the 
Celtic, which were probably spoken by the other 
tribes. It cannot but be considered as a very 
singular phenomenon, that the inhabitants of a 
ceded province, and that not a large one, should 
give language to the whole kingdom, although 
both their original churchmen and royal family 
were certainly Celtic But Lothian and the 
Merse, as the most fertile parts of Scotland, had 
a natural attraction for her monarchs; and the 
Saxon language, refined and extended as it must 
have been by the new emigrants from England, 
possessed the power of expressing wants and 
acquisitions unknown to the more simple Celtic 
nations. It is probable, also, from the expresdon 
of Tacitus, that among the various tribes who 
inhabited the eastern shores of Scotland, particu- 
larly about the mouth of the Tay, there might be 
several of German descent, by whom the Saxon 
would be readily adopted. Above all, the reader, 
must observe, that, although the Christian mis- 
sionaries came originally from the Celtic seminary 
of lona, yet the large foundations of Lindesfame> 
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Headban, Me litwe, CiMin^iiaiiiy Jtedbm^li, and 
odms on ife RcrderSy were endowed bj Saxon 
mnnificcBceT and filled widi Saxon monks, wiio 
disseminated llieir language along witk their reli- 
gion tbrongli sock tribes as stiii used the Britisk 
or Cdtic toi^ne. Tbe antbority ni these Sajom 
ministers of rdigion nntst hare been the more 
preraient^ as Ae j were bdd to teach a more 
orthodox doctrine conccndng a rery impmtant 
point of controreisj — the keeping of Easter — 
than their Scottish brethren. €hi this subject, 
Qneen MargareC, wife of Malcolm Canmore, em- 
^oyed against the Scottish heicsj ^ the sword of 
the spirit," combating their errors three days, like 
*^ St Hdena," says tke encomiast, *^ conrorting the 
Jews.* Her warlike and royal sponse acted as 
inteqfveter on this occaaon between his sealons 
consort and the Scottish dergy, a drcnmstance 
which prores that he understood both Saxon and 
C^tic, she the former . language only. It also 
establishes this &ct, that the Lowland Scotdi bad 
not yet spread generally through the Celtic tribes, 
though it did so afterwards. 

To tbe nations already mentioned as subjects of 
Scotland, must be added the Norman families, 
who, expelled firom En^and by the yarious con- 
Tulsions which took place in that scene of their 
new conquest, or yoluntarily abandoning it in 
consequence of discoTering their services ill re- 
compensed by the Conqueror, were attracted to 
Scotland by the munificence of Malcolm Canmore. 
The weak prince, who succeeded that active and 
enterprising monarch, in vain adopted a different 
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line of policy from his, and laboured to baniflii 
from Scotland those foreigner! who had settled 
there under his anspices, — a savage and inhospi- 
table measure, by which Donald Bane endeavoured 
to gisun £iTonr with the Scottish tribes, who longed 
to return to the wild manners of their forefathers. 
But Alexander l^ though himself of a disposition 
fo stem as to acquire the surname of The Fierce, 
yet, connected with England by marriage, again 
eocooraged the settlement of foreigners in his 
realm, and the Norman barons, with their retain- 
ers, Hocked thither in such numbers, that Darid I. 
addresses his charters to his feal subjects, Franks, 
English, Scottish, and Galwegians; and his son 
Henry classes the inhabitants of his county of 
Northumberland into Franks (t. e* Normans) and 
Englisli. 

The Normans brought with them their rules of 
duralry, their knowledge of the military art, their 
terms of honour and badges of distinction, and, far 
the most important, their feudal system of laws. It 
is not to be su^HMed that these were at once im- 
posed on the Scottish nation at large, as has been 
erroneously asserted by the ancient historians of 
that people. But the fiction of law which consi- 
dered the sorereign as the original source of all 
property, and which held the possessors of land by 
that yery act of possession amenable to his courts, 
and liable to senre in his armies, rendered the sys- 
tem acceptable to the king, while the great barons, 
being each in their degree invested with the same 
right and authority within their own domains, were 
satined to submit to the paramount superiority of 
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the crown, distant as it was, and feebly exercised, 
in consideration of their own direct authority over 
their vassals being recognised and acknowledged 
by the same system. The king, by whom grants 
of land were made, and the nobles to whom they 
were given, had thus every motive for adopting the 
feudal form ; not to mention that the Norman barons, 
on whom such marks of regal bounty w&ce confer- 
red, would not have accounted that they possessed 
them securely, unless they had been expressed in 
the manner to which the law of their own country 
had familiarized them. Thus, while in England 
the feudal law was suddenly imposed in conse- 
quence of the Norman conquest, it gradually glided 
into Scotland, recommended at once by its own 
well-modelled and systematic arrangement, by the 
interests of the king and of the nobles, and the 
principle of imitation among the inferior gentry. 
The clergy, doubtless, lent their aid to the intro- 
duction of the new system, which, while it imposed 
no new burdens on their property, gave them at 
once a firmer and more durable species of land 
rights, and sundry facilities for exercising their 
superior knowledge of law, and of legal documents, 
at the expense of the laity. At what time the 
feudal system was entirely adopted through the 
Lowlands of Scotland, it would be difficult to ascer- 
tain< We have already seen that the laws of the 
andent inhabitants, the customs, as they are called, 
of the Scots and Bretts, were in some observance 
during the temporary usurpation of Scotland by 
Edward I., and that it appears to have been the 
purpose of that wily monarch, by abolishing these 
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usages, and introducing into the Scottish law a 
universal observance of the feudal system, to pre- 
pare the way for a more complete union between 
his usurped and his hereditary dominions. One 
leading feature of Celtic manners and laws re- 
mained, however, upon the Borders, until the 
union of the crowns ; and, in despite of the feudal 
system with which it was often at variance, conti- 
nued to flourish as well in the southern as in the 
northern extremities of Scotland* This was the 
system of septs, or clanship, by which these dis- 
tricts were long distinguished. 

The patriarchal government of each tribe, or 
name, by a single chiefbiin, supposed to represent 
in blood the father from whom the whole sept 
daim thdr original descent, is, of all kinds of 
government, the most simple and apparently the 
most universd. It is deduced from the most pri- 
mitive idea of all authority, that right of command 
which is exercised by a father over his family. As 
the wigwams of the grandchildren arise round the 
hut of the patriarch, the power of the latter is 
extended in a wider circumference ; and, while 
the inoreasing numbers of the tribes bring them 
into contact, and of course into disputes with other 
societies of the same kind, this natural Head 
{such is the literal interpretation of the Norman 
word Chef, or the Celtic Cean) is more extensively 
usefiily as their counsellor in peace and captain in 
battle. This simple mode of government, very 
similar to what now exists among the Persian and 
Hindhu tribes, was universal among the ancient 
Celtic nations* A confederation of a certain num- 
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ber of tiwse tribes, ar danships, under a goTcm- 
menl, iHietfaer monardiicai or popolary cMDposed 
a Celtic kiiigdoiii, or state, but did not alter, or 
interfe re with, the aothority exercised by each 
chief orer his own tribe. Thns, ancient Ganl was 
dirided into sirtr-ioar states, comprehending finir 
hundred diffierent tribes ; which makes a pn^por- 
tion of about ax dans to eadi federal uniim. Im 
Britain, iu like manner, Caesar enumerates no less 
than four kings in the proTince of Kent alone, b j 
which he must hare meant four patriardial chief- 
tains. That sndi was the original gOTcmment of 
Britain, is sufficiently evident finom the system of 
flaiigliip being found in such perfection in Wales, 
whose inhabitants, driren into the recesses of their 
mountains by the Saxons, long maintained with 
their independoice the manners of the ancient 
British. They adcnowledged fire royal tribes, 
and fire of churl's bl<K>d, to one or other of whidi 
each genealogist conld refer the pedigree of die 
subordinate septs. That Ireland, unbroken and 
ontouched by the Romans or Saxons, should have 
possessed the system of danship in all its perfee- 
tion, cannot be matter of surprise. In the High- 
lands of Scotland, the system became only extinct 
in the days of our fiuhers.^ Aud, therefor^ as 



1 [« By the act of 20th Kin; George IL, a^ 5^ all tern 
Iff wanlholdin^ that la^ where the Tassal hdd lands for tha 
performance of military aonrioi^ ircre dedared onlawfol, and 
those which eriitcd were changed into holdings for. lien, or 
for blench tenares, — ^thai is to say, eith^ for payment <if an 
annual sum of mon^, or some honorsry acknowledgmmt of 
Tassah^csy— so that it became impossible for any snpcrior or 
OTcrlord, in fotore^ to impose upon hia Taaials the latali 
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being' &imd in all countries where dialects of the 
Cdtic are spoken, and where their customs conti- 
nned to be preserved, we must account the system 
of clanship as peculiar to the Celtic tribes, and 
unknown to the yarious invaders of Britain, whe- 
ther SaaLons, Danes, or Normans. As it continued 
to retaun full force upon the Borders, we must 
hold that it was originally derived from the Celtic 
inhabitants of the western parts of Yalentia, who 
remained unsubdued by the Saxons, and by those 
of R^ed, or the modem Cumberland. 

Nor does it at all shake this condusion, that none 
of the dans disting^uished upon the Borders used 
the Celtic patronymics common in Ireland, Wales, 
and the Scottish Highlands, and that we are well 
assured that several of them are of Saxon or Norr 
man descent. In this case, as in Ireland, the 
Saxon or Norman settlers seem to have readily 
confiHrmed to the custom of the native inhabitants, 
and to have adopted the name and authority of 
chiefe, with as much readiness and as effectual 
patriarchal sway, as if they had been descended 
firom Oalgacns or Cadwallader. A vague tradi- 
tion asserts, that the number of Scottish Border 
dans was eighteen, and of those of the Highlands 

«f fMowmg him to battle, or to diacfaarjge the opprestiTo 
daties of what were called huntiD^y hosliog, watching, and 
'Warding. Thns, although the feudal forms of inyestitore 
were retained, all the essential influence of the superior or 
•rerioird orer the yassal or tenant, and especially the right 
w^hich be had to bring him into the field of battle, in cons^. 
qncnee of his own quarrels, was in future abrogated and 
disallowed.*'— .To&f of a Gnmdfather, Qd series, toL ill., p. 
35a.] 
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forty-eight ; but I presume there is no genealogist 
now alive who would undertake to repeat the list. 
At a late period in the history of the Borders, the 
Scottish parliament, for the purpose of checking 
the depredations of these septs, published a " Roll 
of the Clans that has Captains and Chieftains, on 
whom they depend ofttimes against the Will of 
their Landlords, as well on the Borders as High- 
lands," which, with some brief remarks on Border 
names, will be found in the Appendix to this In- 
troduction.^ 

The system of clanship thus established on the 
western and middle parts of the Border, spread its 
influence into Berwickshire also ; for, although the 
potent family of Gordon, or of Home, has not, in 
the strictest sense, been termed a clan, that is, a 
sept depending entirely upon one patriarchal head, 
and of which the common people, as well as the 
leaders, bore the same name, yet the heads of the 
branches of these great families added to their ex-f 
tensive feudal and territorial influence that autho-* 
rity of blood which they exercised over the barons 
of their own name, as was the case with the But- 
lers, Geraldines, and other great Norman families 
settled in Ireland. But on these eastern parts of 
the marches, this clannish attachment was less 
strong and inviolable, and there are more frequently 
instances of persons of distinction acting against 
the head of their family upon occasions of public 
distraction.' The same thing may be observed on 

' See Appendix No. III. 

s In the civil wars of Queen Mary, Godscroft (himself a 
Home) informs us, after enumerating the royalists, tliat 
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the opposite Borders of England. Northnmber-« 
land, at least the more level parts of that county, 
from which the British had been long expelled, 
was occupied by families of power and distinction^ 
who exercised the same feudal and territorial 
authority that was possessed by other landholders 
throughout England. But in the wild and moun- 
tainous dales of the Reed, the Tyne, and the 
Coquet, as well as in the neighbouring county of 
Cumberland, the ancient British custom of clanship 
still continued in observance, and the inhabitants 
acted less under the direction of their landlords 
than under that of the principal man of their name, 
corresponding in this respect with the manners of 
the Cumbrian Britons, from whom they derived 
their descent. This grand distinction should be 
heedfully kept in view by the antiquary ; because 
the mode of government,, of living, and of making 
war, adopted by the Borderers on both sides, seems 
to have been in a great measure the consequence of 
this prevailing system of clanship. 

The simplicity of the system was its first and 
principal recommendation. The father is the natu- 
ral magistrate among those of his own family, and 
his decisions are received with respect, and obeyed 
without murmur. Allow the fiction (for such it 
must frequently have been) that the existing chief 
was the lineal descendant and representative of the 
common parent of the tribe, and he became the 

'* the Lord Home did also countenance them, though few of 
his friends or name were with him, save one mean man, Fer- 
dinando of Broomhouse,*' — JSistory of the Douglasses, Folio 
«dlt. p. 811.' 
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legitimate heir of his paternal authority. Bat the 
eonsequences of this doctrine led directly to despo- 
tism ; and indeed it is upon this very foundation 
that Sir Robert Filmer, the slavish advocate of 
arbitrary power, has grounded his origin of magis- 
tracy. The evil, however great in a more advanced 
state of society, was not felt by tribes of bounded 
numbers, and engaged constantly in war. Ajs sol- 
diers, they felt the necessity of submitting abso- 
lutely to iheir leader, while he exerted his autho- 
rity with tolerable moderation ; and, as command- 
ing soldiers, the chief must have felt the hazard of 
pushing discipline into tyranny. There were also 
circumstances which balanced the inconvenience of 
being subjected to the absolute authority of the 
chieftain. He was not only the legislator and cap- 
tain and father of his tribe, but it was to him that 
each individual of the name looked up for advice» 
subsistence, protection, and revenge. 

The article of counsel, it may be supposed, was 
mutual ; for it is reasonably to be presumed, that 
the chieftain would, in any matter of great moment, 
use the advice of the persons of most consequence 
in the clan ; as, on the other hand, it was a natural 
part of his duty to direct and assist them by his 
opinion and countenance. 

The support assigned by the chief to his people 
was so ample, as to render it questionable whether 
he could call much proper to himself, excepting 
his horses and arms. However extensive his ter- 
ritories were, he could use no part of them for his 
own peculiar profit, excepting just so much as he 
was able (perhaps by incursions upon the neigh- 
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bonring kingdom) to stock with sheep and with black 
cattle, which were consumed in the rude festivals 
of his castle faster than they could be supplied by 
the ordinary modes of raising them. The rest of 
the lands he distributed among his principal friends 
and relations, by whom they were managed in the 
same way, that is, partly stocked with cattle for 
the use of the laird, and partly assigned to be the 
temporary possessions of the followers. The vas- 
sals, or, to speak more properly, the men of name 
among the kindred, sometimes assisted the revenues 
of the chief by payment of the various feudal 
casualties, when he happened to be their feudal 
superior as well as patriarchal captain. But these 
seem frequently to have been remitted " in respect 
of good and acceptable service," and most probably 
were at all times levied with a very lenient hand. 
Payment of rent was totally unknown on the 
Borders until after James's accession to the crown 
of England, and thus the chieFs superior wealth 
consisted in his extensive herds and flocks. Here 
also the inhabitants of the Borders gave token of 
their Celtic origin. To live on the produce of 
their flocks, to be independent of the use of breads 
to eat in quantity the flesh of their cattle, are 
attributes which Lesley ascribes to the Borderers 
in Queen Mary's time, and which also apply to 
the Welsh and the Irish. On the splendour with 
which the chief practised his rude hospitality, much 
of his popularity, and of course much of his power, 
depended. Those who rose to great consequence 
were in the custom of maintaining constantly in 
their castles a certain number of the younger and 
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more active warriors of the clan, as we shall have 
afterwards occasion to notice more particularly. 
And thus all the chief means of subsistence were 
expended in the service of his dan. 

Protection was the most sacred duty of a chief 
to his followers, and this he was expected to extend 
in all forms and under almost all circumstances* 
If one of the clan chanced either to slay a man, or 
commit any similar aggression, the chief was 
expected to defend him by all means, legal or 
illegal. The most obvious and pacific was to pay 
such fine, or amende^ or assythement, as it was 
called, as might pacify the surviving relations, or 
make up the feud.^ This practice of receiving an 
atonement for slaughter seems also to have been 
part of the ancient Celtic usages ; for it occurs in 
the Welsh laws of Howell Dha, and was the very 
foundation of the Irish Brehon customs. The 
vestiges of it may be found in the common law of 
Scotland to this day. But poor as we have de- 
scribed the Border chief, and fierce as he certainly 
was by education and office, it was not often that 
he was either able or disposed to settle the quarrels 
of his clansmen in a manner so amicable and expen- 
sive* War was then resorted to ; and it was the 

. I In the year 1600| Archibald Napier, second son of Sir 
Alexander Napier of Merchiston, was waylaid and assassi- 
nated by five of the name of Scott, who had a deadly feud 
with the unfortunate young man. The present Lord Napier 
has some curious correspondence between the father and 
brother of the slain gentleman, respecting the assythement 
offered by the chief In the name of the murderers to atone the 
quarrel. The brother seems to have declared for revengp, the 
fathei* appears rather inclined to accommodate the dispute. 
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duty of the chief and clan who had sustained tlie 
injury to seek revenge hy every means in their 
power, not only against the party who had given 
the offence, hut, in the phrase of the time and 
country, against all his name, kindred, maintainers, 
and upholders. On the other hand, the chief and 
clan to whom the individual belonged who had 
done the offence, were equally bound in honour, by 
every means in their power, to protect their clans- 
man, and to retaliate whatever injury the opposite 
party might inflict in their thirst of vengeance. 
- When two elans were involved in this species of 
private warfare, which was usually carried on with 
the most ferocious animosity on both sides, they 
were said to be at deadly fevdy and the custom is 
justly termed by the Scottish parliament most hea- 
thenish and barbarous. And the Statute-book 
expressly states, that the murders, ravage, and 
daily oppression of the subjects, to the displeasure 
of God, dishonour of the prince, and devastation 
of the country, was occasioned partly by the negli- 
gence of the landlords and territorial magistrates, 
within whose jurisdiction the malefactors dwelt, 
but chiefly by the chieftains and principal leaders 
of the clans and their branches, who bore deadly 
quarrel and sought revenge for the hurt or slaughter 
of any of their " unhappy race," although done in 
•form of justice, or in recovery of stolen goods. 
" So that," continues the statute, " the said chief- 
tains, principals of branches, and householders, 
worthily may be esteemed the very authors, fos- 
terers, and maintainers of the wicked deeds of the 
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vagabonds of their clans or surnames."^ In these 
deadly feuds, the chiefs of clans made war, or 
truce, or final peace with each other, with as much 
formality, and as little sincerity, as actual monarchs. 
Some examples of which the reader will find in 
the account of the private wars between the pow«r- 
fiil families of Johnstone and Maxwell, in the end 
of the sixteenth century, in which each clan lost 
two successive chieftains. Many battles were 
fought, and much slaughter committed.^ 

As the chief was expected to protect his fol- 
lowers, in good and evil, from the assaults of their 
neighbours, and even from the pursuit of justice, 
the followers and clansmen were expected, on the 
other hand, to exhibit the deepest marks of devo- 
tion to his interest, never to scruple at his com- 
mands when alive, and, in case of his death by 
violence, to avenge him, at whatever risk to them- 
selves. In the year 1511, Sir Robert Kerr, warden 
of the Middle Marches, was slain at a Border 
meeting by three Englishmen. Starhed, one of 
the murderers, fled, it is said, nearly as far south 
as York, and there lived in private and upon his 
guard. Yet in this place of security he was sur- 
prised and murdered by two of Sir Robert Kerr's 
followers, who brought his head to their master, 
by whom, in memorial of their vengeance, it was 
exposed at the Cross of Edinburgh. These obser- 
vations may suffice to explain the state of clanship 
as it existed on the frontier. The cause of the 

> Statute, 1594, chap. 211. 

' See Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. ii., p. 1S3. 
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igystem's subsisting so long was its peculiar adapta- 
tion for the purposes of war and plunder, which 
the relative condition of the two kingdoms rendered 
in later times the constant occupation of the Bor- 
derers. This was not always the case, for there 
was an early period of history when the hostility 
between the two kingdoms was neither constant 
nor virulent. 

Until the death of Alexander III. of Scotland^ 
and the extinction of the direct line of succession to 
the crown opened the way to the ambition of Ed- 
ward I., there were long continued intervals of 
peace and amity between England and Scotland. 
The royal families of each country were united by 
frequent alliances ; and as the possession of exten- 
sive domains in England, held of the English 
erown, frequently obliged the kings of Scotland to 
attend the court of their brother-sovereign,^they 
formed friendships both with the English kingps 
and nobles, which tended to soften the features of 
hostility when it broke out between the nations. 
The attachment of Malcolm IV. to Henry II. was 
so great as to excite the jealousy of his own sub- 
jects ; and the generosity of Coenr de Lion restored 
to William of Scotland the pledges of homage 
which had been extorted from him after his defeat 
and imprisonment at Alnwick, and converted an 
impatient vassal into an affectionate and grateful 
ally. From that period, a.d. 1189, there was an 
interval of profound peace between the realms for 
more than a century. During this period, as well 
as in the preceding reigns, the state of the Border 
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appears to hare been pn^p-essiFely improTing. 
It was there diat David I. dhose to establish the 
monastic institutions whose magnificent remains 
still adorn that country, the Abbeys, namdy, of 
Keko, Mebose, Jedburgh, and Drybui^h. The 
choice of spots so near Ihe limits of his king- 
dom (for his possesrion of some part of the North 
of England was but precarious) was, perhaps, dic- 
tated by the sound policy of ensuring the culti- 
vation of tracts peculiarly exposed to the ravage 
of the enemy, by placing them under the sacred 
protection of the church. In this point of view 
the foundations completely answered the purpose 
designed; for it is well argued by Lord HaOes, 
that, while we are inclined to say with the vulgar 
that the clergy always chose the best of the land, 
we forget how much their possessions owed their 
present appearance to the art and industry of the 
clergy, and the protection which the ecclesiastical 
character gave to their tenants and labourers, while 
the territories of the nobles were burnt and laid 
waste by invaders. If these advantages are taken 
into consideration, we shall admire, rather than 
censure, the munificence of David I^ and hesitate 
to join the opinion of his successor, who, adverting 
to his character of sanctity, purchased, as he 
deemed it to have been, by his dilapidation of the 
royal patrimony, observed, sarcastically, that he had 
proved a sore saint for the crown. 

The settlement of these monasteries contributed, 
doubtless, not a little to the improvement of the 
country around them ; and the introduction of 
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many Norman families upon the Border country 
must also have had its share in introducing regular 
law and good order. Under the progressive in- 
fluence of these changes of property, it seems pro- 
bable that the Celtic system of clanship would have 
gradually given way, and that the Borderers would 
have assimilated their customs and manners to 
those of the more inland parts of Scotland. But 
the savage and bloody spirit of hostility which 
arose from Edward the First's usurpation of the 
crown of Scotland, destroyed in a few years the 
improvements of ages, and carried the natives of 
these countries backward in every art but in those 
which concerned the destruction of the English 
and each other. The wars which raged through 
every part of Scotland in the thirteenth century, 
were urged with peculiar fury on the Borders. 
Castles were surprised and taken ; battles were 
won and lost ; the country was laid waste on all 
tides, and by all parties : The patriotic Scotch, like 
the Spaniards of our own time, had no escape from 
usurped power but by sacrificing the benefits of 
civilisation, and leading the lives of armed outlaws* 
The struggle, indeed, terminated in the establish- 
ment of national independence ; but the immediate 
efiPect of the violence which had distinguished it 
was to occasion Scotland retrograding to a state of 
barbarism, and to convert the borders of both 
countries into wildernesses, only inhabited by sol- 
diers and robbers. Many towns, which had begun 
to arise in the fertile countries of Roxburgh and 
Berwickshires, were anew ruined. Roxburgh itself> 
once one of the four principal burghs of Scotlaud> 
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was SO completely destroyed, that its site is now 
only remembered and pointed out by tradition.^ 

The mode of warfare adopted by the Soots 
themselves, however necessary and prudent, was 
destructive to property, and tended to retard civili* 
sation. They avoided giving pitched battles, and 
preferred a wasting and protracted war, which 
might tire out and exhaust the resources of their 
invaders. They destroyed all the grain and other 
resources of their own country which might have 
afforded relief to the Englishmen, and they viewed 
with great indifference the enemy complete the 
work of destruction. In the meanwhile, they 
secured their cattle among the mountains and fo« 
rests, and either watched an opportunity to attack 
the invaders with advantage, or, leaving them to 
work their will in Scotland, burst into England 
themselves, and retaliated upon the enemjr's coun- 
try the horrors which were exercised in their own.^ 

1 [Roxburgh (old and new town) was undoabtedly the 
capital of Scotland, during the reign of David I., and the 
county town, till it was ruined, by the sad hostilities of the 
succession war. — Chalmxrs' Caledonia, toI. ii., p. 111.] 

' This extraordinary species of warfare ast<Hiishecl the 
French auxiliaries, who, under John de Vienne, came to the 
assistance of the Scottish in the year 1384. They beheld with 
surprise the Scottish army decline combat, and, plunging into 
the woods, << destroy,'* says Frolssart, *< all as they went, and 
burn towns, villages, and manors, causing all the men, women, 
and children to retreat with their cattle into the wild forests, 
where they knew well that the English could not follow 
them.*' Then, while an English army ravaged the country of 
Scotland, and burned the capital, the Scottish forces burst Into 
Northumberland and Cumberland, wasting, slaying, and 
burning without mercy, until, in the opinion of the French 
auxiliaries, they had done more damage in the bishoprics of 
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This ferocious, but uncompromising' mode of war- 
fare, had been strongly recommended in the rhymes 
considered a legacy from Robert Bruce to his suc- 
cessors, and which indeed do^ at this very day, 
comprise the most e£PectuaI, and almost the only 
defensive measures, which can be adopted by a 
poor and mountainous country, when invaded by 
the overpowering' armies of a wealthy neighbour. 
The concentration of the national forces in woods^ 
mountains, and difficult passages, — ^the wasting the 
open country, so as to deprive the enemy of the 
supplies they might obtain from it, — sudden attacks 
from ambushes and by night, — a system of destroy- 
ing the hostile communications and narrowing their 
resources, are as distinctly recommended by these 
homely lines as they were to the Portuguese by 
the great captain whose conduct and valour achieved 
their independence. In the following transcript> 
the modern orthography is preferred : — 

" On foot should be all Scottish weir, > 
By hill and moss themselyes to wear ; ' 
JLet wood for walls be bow and speir. 
That enemies do them no drelre. * 
In strait places gar 4 keep all store, 
And bum the plain land them before ; 



Durham and Carlisle than all the towns of Scotland were 
worth. ** So the Frenchmen and Scotts returned into Scot- 
land the same way they came; and when they came into 
Scotland* they found the country destroyed, but the people 
did set but little thereby, and said how with three or four 
poles they would soon set up their houses again, and that they 
had saved much of their cattle in the woods."— TAe Cronyele 
cfFKOiasAKT, vol. ii., pp. 27, 29. 

1 ^eir— war. t Wear—to defend* 

* Dreire^harm or injury, * Gor^-cause. 
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Then shall they pass away in haste. 
When that they find naething hut waste. 
With wiles and wakening on the night. 
And meikle noises made on height ; 
Than shall they turn with great affray 
As they were chased with sword away ; 
This is the counsell and intent 
Of good King Robert's testament.** 

FoRDUNi, ScoHchronicon, vol. ii., p. 2i)2. 

It followed, from this devastating system of 
defensive war, that the Scottish were so far from 
desiring to cover their borders by building strong 
places or fortresses, that they pulled them down 
and destroyed them where they already existed. 
Buchanan has elegantly turned this systematic 
destruction of their castles into a compliment to 
the valour of his countrymen : 

Necfossis et muris patnam sed Marie tueru 

But, without disparaging Scottish valour, the mo- 
tive of leaving their frontier thus open, seems to 
have been a consciousness that they were greatly 
surpassed by the English both in the attack and 
defence of their strongholds ; that if they threw 
their best warriors into frontier garrisons, they 
might be there besieged, and reduced either by 
force or famine ; and that the fortresses of which 
the enemy should thus obtain possession, might 
afford them the means of maintaining a footing in 
the country. When, therefore, the Scottish pa- 
triots recovered possession of the castles which 
had fallen into the power of the English, they 
usually dismantled them. The Good Lord James 
of Douglas surprised his own castle of Douglas 
thr^e times, it having been as frequently garrisoned 
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by the English, and upon each occasion he laid 
waste and demolished it.^ The military system 
of Wallace was on the same principle. And, in 
fine, with very few exceptions, the strong and 
extensive fortresses, which had arisen on the Scot- 
tish Borders in better times, were levelled with 
the ground during the wars of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The ruins of the Castles of Roxburgh, of 
Jedburgh, and of several others which were thus 
destroyed, bear a wonderful disproportion in ex- 
tent to any which were erected in subsequent 
times. Nay, the Castle of Jedburgh was so strong- 
ly and solidly constructed, and the Scottish so 
unskilful in the art of destruction, even where 
there was no military opposition, that it was thought 
it could not be destroyed without such time and 
labour as would render it necessary to impose a 
tax of two pennies on every hearth in Scotland to 
defray the expense. But Duke Robert of Albany, 
then regent, to shun the unpopularity of this im- 
post, defrayed the charge of the demolition out of 
the crown revenues. 

This continued to be the Scottish defensive 
system for many ages, and, of course, while it 
exposed invaders to hardships, loss, and want of 
subsistence, it reduced the frontiers of their own 
country, for the time, to a waste desert. Beacons 
were lighted in such a manner as to signify either 
the threatened approach, or actual arrival, of the 
English army. These were maintained at Hume 
Castle, at the Tower of Edgerhope, or Edgerstane, 

1 [See Appendix to the Lord cf the Isles, note T, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott'd Poetical Works, vol. x.j p. 338.] J 
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near the source of the Jed, upon the ridge of the 
Soltra Hills, at Dnnhar, Dunpender (or Trapraine) 
Law, North Berwick Law, and other eminences; 
and their light was a signal for the Scottish forces 
to assemble at Edinburgh and Haddington, aban* 
doning to waste and pillage all the southern conn* 
ties.^ Till the very last occasion of hostility between 
England and Scotland, this mode of defensive war 
was resorted to in the latter kingdom. Cromwell 
found the Borders in that desolate situation in his 
campaign of 1650; and, had it not been for the 
misjudged zeal of the presbyterian ministers, who 
urged David Lesley to give battle at Dunbar, 
he must have made a disastrous and disgraceful 
retreat.^ > 

From this system it followed that most of the 
Scottish places of strength, even when the abode 
of great nobles or powerful chiefs, were constructed 
upon a limited and mean scale. Built usually in 
some situation of natural strength, and having very 
thick walls, strongly cemented, they could easily 
repel the attack of any desultory incursion; but 

1 Statate 1455. Chap. 28. 

* ** In the march between Mordington and Coppersmith 
(Cockburn*s Path) we saw not any Scotchman in £yton,and 
other places that we passed through ; but the streets were full 
of Scotch women, pitiful sorrow creatures, clothed in white 
flannel, in a very homely manner. Very many of them very 
much bemoaned their husbands, who, they said, were en- 
forced by the lairds of the towns to gang to the muster. Alt 
the men in this town, (Dunbar,) as in other places of this 
day's march, were fled ; and not any to be seen above seven 
or under seventy years old, but only some few decrepid ones.*' 
— Relation of the Fight at Leith, near Edinhttrgh, ffc published 
hg authority ; printed by Ed, Griffin^ 1650, 4to. 
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they were neither victualled nor capable of re- 
ceiving garrisons sufficient to defend them, except- 
ing against a sudden assault. The village, which 
always almost adjoined to the castle, contained the 
abodes of the retainers, who, upon the summons of 
the chieftain, took arms either for the defence of 
the fortress or for giving battle in the field. Of 
these, the greater part were called << kindly ten- 
ants," or ^< rentallers," deriving the former name 
from the dose and intimate nature of their con- 
nexion with the lord of the soil, from whom they 
held their little possessions by favour rather than 
bargain; and the latter from the mode in which 
their right of possession was constituted, by enter- 
ing their names in theur lord's rental-book.^ Besides 

> Satchells glrea a Hit of the pensioners thus daily maiju 

tinned in the family of Buccleach, and distiDgniihea tho 

tends which each held for his serrice :— 

*' That familie thoyitlU were raliant men. 

No Baron was better serred into Britdn ; 

The Barons of Bockclenyh they keept at their call ' 

Fonr-aad-twenty gentlemen in their hall. 

All being of his name and kin. 

Each two had a serrant to wait on them ; 

Before supper and dinner most renowned,- 

The bells rung and the trumpet sounded. 

And more than that I do confess. 

They kept fottr.and^twenty pensioners j 

Think not I lie, or do me blame, 

Por the pensioners I can all name ; 

There's muii alive elder than I, 

They know if I speak truth or lie. 

£v'ry pensioner a room did gain. 

For service done and to be done. 

This rie let the reader understand. 

The name of both the men and land. 

Which they posiess'd it is of truth. 

Both from the Lairds and Lords of Biickleugb.** ■ 

History of the Nams ofSeotU 

s [Compare the opening stanxas of the Lay ofth« Leui MinHrtU} 
VOL. VII. E 
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this ready militia^ the more powerfbl chiefii main- 
tained in tlwir wntliy aid aa immediate attendants 
upon th^ {Ksrsons, the more actire jotmg giwrtir 
men ef tJbeir dan, selected ^rom the yoonger bre- 
thren of gentlemen of esfeatei whose descent fron 
the- originaL stock, and immediate depmdenco 
liqpon the chief, rendered thenr eqnaDy aedons and 
determined adhenwits. These were recompensed 
by grants of Lud^ in property or kase^ which they 
.«^»cked with cattl» or sheep, as their duef did 
those whidi he retained' in his own hands. 

But the-easdes which held these gnrrisonii,. whe« 
^ec constant or oocadonal, were not of tftB&agdi, 
•or all lepst of extent, at all commenaorate with the 
9Mtitay power of Ae- chie6 whoj inhabited dioiH 
The ruins of Cessford, or of Branxholm, before the 
hitter was modernized, might be considered as on. 
fhe largest scale of Scottish Border* fortresses, and: 
neither could brook comparison with the baronial 
castles of English fiunilies of far less power and 
influence. 

Hume Castle might be reckoned an exception, 
from its extent and importance. The French king 
was at one time required to supply a garrison for 
it, (Ridpath's Border Hut. p. 571,) which shows 
a determination to defend it to the uttermost. But 
this fortress commanded and protected Berwick- 
shire, a country which, from its wealth and popu- 
lation, as well as from the strength of the frontier 
afforded by the Tweed, early lost the wilder and 
more savage features of the middle and western 
Borders. Even in this case it was not without 
gr^at hazard that the Scottish transgressed their 
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usual Tvles, by coYoring this oommanding situation 
with a strong and extoasive castle. For HiimH 
Castle Was taken by the English after the fatal 
bal^e of Pinkie^ and agilin in the year 1570 ; and 
being gaiviaoned by the eneiby,^ afibrded, on both 
oecandnSy a stronghold' from whieh they were not- 
easily dispossessed^ 

The castle of Caei*laYerook^ on flie western fron^ 
tleiV ]^6tecttod against the Eiigii^ by its sitnationy 
apf^ears also to have applroached, in sise and splen^ 
dk>iir of arehi1lectihre> to the dignity of an ^i^isk 
fciU H ws ; bnt this fortress also was repeatedly taken 
byth^ invadersr The orijg^at oMie ef Gaerlave^ 
rock was bMieged> taken, and ^nrisdned by Ed- 
^swd Iw) i» the year 1300. The siege is lihe subject 
of » GorioQS^ Frondi poem^ preserFed in &e British 
Musennn and published in th<9 Ailtiquaifiaa'Reper- 
UM^k' When recovered by Sir EdWard MazweU, 
during the wan oi Robert Bmoe, he dismantled 
it> aceofdiilg' to the policy which y/^ htive already 
noticed^' The present castle, built on a scale of 
unusual sine and magnificence by the powerful 
family of Maac^eU, was ruined by Ihe E^l of 
Sussex in the fatal year 1^70. Much of the pre*, 
sent ruinisi belong' to the sevente^th century ; and 
the castlb owes its state of desolation to the sue- ^ 
cessful arms of tile Covenanters in 1640. 

The extensive ruins of Bruce's ancient castle, 
on a lake beside Lochinaben, indicate its extent 
and strength; aild, by the Scottish Regulations, 
particular care was enjoined that it should be kept 
by a ^wise and' famous gentleman,'' with four 
horsemen m constant attendance, who was to dis* 
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chaise the office of steward-depute of Annandale* 
But Lochmaben Castle was founded before the 
blcMidy wars in the fourteenth century, when the 
Borders were in a state of oomparatiye civilisation. 
Most of the other abodes of the south-western 
barons, as Closeburn, Spedlin's Castle, Hoddom, 
Lagg, Amisfield, &c^ are towers upon the same 
plan with those already described. 

Even the royal castles on the Border boasted 
little splendour. That of Newark, a &yourite 
hunting-seat of the kings of Scotland, is merely a 
large and strong tower, surrounded by a wall of 
defence, or barnkin.^ The darksome strong^ and 
retired situation of the Hermitage Castle made it 
long a chosen hold of the Earls of Douglas, and 
the succeeding branch of the house of Angus, who 
appear to have fortified it, with little attention 
indeed to architectural beauty, but so as greatly to 
improve the natural advantages of its wild seques- 
tered situation.' After Hermitage fell into the* 
bands of the crown, it seems usually to have been 
garrisoned with a few hired soldiers, and was the 
ordinary residence of the Earls of Bothwell during^ 
their power on the Border. 

The smaller gentlemen, whether heads of branches 
of clans, or of distinct families, inhabited dwellings 
upon a still smaller scale, called Peels, or Bastle- 
bouses. These were surrounded by an enclosure, 
or barnkin, the wall whereof was, according to sta- 
tute, a yard thick, six yards in height, surrounding 

> [See note. Sir Walter SooU*8 Poetical Works, vol. yI, pp. 
44, 45.] 
' [/&iW, Tol. iv., p. 241, et geq. and note, p. 251.} 
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n space of at least sixty square fefet.^ Within this 
outer work the laird built his tower, with its pro- 
jecting battlements, and usually secured the en- 
trance by two doors ; the outer of grated iron, the 
innermost of oak clenched with nails. The apart- 
ments were placed directly above each other, ac- 
cessible only by a narrow " turnpike" stair, easily 
blocked up or defended. Sometimes, and in the 
more ancient buildings, the construction was still 
more rude : There was no stair at all ; and the 
inhabitants ascended by a ladder from one story 
to another. Smailholme, or Sandiknow Tower, is 
one of the most perfect specimens of this species 
of habitation, which was usually situated on the 
brow of a rock, or the brink of a torrent ; ' and, 
like the castle of the chief, had adjacent huts for 
the reception of those who were called upon to act 
in its defence. The Castle of Bemerside, still the 
residence of the ancient family of Haig, is a tower 
of the same kind, and is still inhabited by the pro- 
prietor. » 

Upon a sudden attack from any small incursive 
party, these strengths, as they were called, afibrded 
good means of defence. Artillery being out of the 
•question, they were usually attacked with bows, or 
faagbuts, the discharge of which drove the defend- 
ers from the loopholes and battlements, while the 
assailants, heaping together quantities of wetted 
straw, and setting it on fire, drove the garrison 

> Statute, 1535. 

t [See Scott's Poetical Works, vol. vil., p. 186, &c., and the 
note.] 

s [See an engraving, after Turner, in the recent edition of 
Sir Triatrem,] 
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fnom «lory to story by means of the smahiey and 
tometiinea compelled them to sarreiider. The 
mode of defence, by stones, arrows, shot, andacald- 
ing water, was equaUy obvious and simple ; and, 
in oi'dinary cases, by such means of resistance, 
joined to the strength of the place, imd the mili- 
tary disposition of the inhabitants aronnd, who 
readily rose ^' to tlie fray,^ a desultory attack was 
easily repulsed. But when, as often happened, 
the English entered ihe frontiers with a regular 
army, supplied with artillery, doie lairds usually 
took to the woods or mountains, with their more 
active and mounted followers, and left ^ir habi- 
tations to the fate of war,^ which could sdidom do 
any permanent damage to buildings of sueh rude 
and massive construction, as could neidier be ef- 
fectually ruined by fire nor thrown down by force. 
Hence it is no uncommon circumstanee to observe, 
that the same castles are, in die course of a few 
years, repeatedly stated to be destroyed in the 
annals of English invasion. Where, however, it 
was determined in the English councils to make 
the Scottish frontiers feel the sword and firebrand, 
the scale of miscliief was immense, and embraced 
whole districts, while the military inhabitants of 
the plundered country, so soon as the burirt; of fury 

> On such oQcasions it aometimes hi^»pened tiut ft few 
retainers were left as enfana perdust without the means of 
Mcape» to hold the tower oat to the uttermost, and thus pro- 
tect the retreat of the laird. This appears from the account 
given by Patte|i of the siege of the towers of Anderwick and 
lliornton by the Lord Protector Somerset, which also con- 
tains a minute account of the mode of attacking ^d defend- 
ing a Scottish Peel or Bastle-house. — See Appendix, No I. 
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% «et tlie9B8el'v«s alxnit to regadiiy liy re- 
peated foraysy <» a amoiUer scale indeed, imt e^aSy 
ibrmidaUe from tlMV ^-e^pency, a oempensaliMi 
for l^e property wkich they had been cenip^ed 
to akandon to the oTerpowerin^ feio^ «f the ifr- 
Taders. The two most dreadM nvasieiis oonme*- 
jBorated in Soottish annals, were liie greait inroads 
of the Ekrl of Hertford, in die end of Henry Che 
Eighlii'fl reign, and that of the Earl of Sussex, in 
the twelftth y^ir of Que^i Elisabeth. 

While s«ch was the state of the landholder, and 
even of the noble, upon the B<»*der8, it is naNnral 
tQ enquire into the eondition of tlie towns along 
4;he Scottish frontier. It appears they were nn-^ 
jserous, and, oonsidering ike rery preoarions state 
of security, full of inhabitantai Dumfries, Jed* 
bmgh, and SeUdric^ were lliose of principal note. 
•They wcto under ike same mode of government^ 
by their own elective mi^trates, as the other £tie<6 
boroughs of Scotland, and, on many occasions^ 
maintained their freedom and franchises against 
jtfae powerful barons in the neighboarhood, with 
whom they were frequently at feud.^ Besides 

' Th«re was a memorable feud betwixt the LAird of Faimi- 
liirst and the town of Jedburgh, accompanied with some 
carious circumstances. The chief was attached to the interest 
of Queen Mary, the burghers of Jedburgh espoused that of 
Kin^r James VI^ When a pursuivant, under the authority of 
the Queen, was sent to proclaim that every thing was null 
Which had been done against her, during her imprison- 
ment in Lochleven, the provost commanded him to descend 
from the cross, and, says Bannatyne, " caused him eat his 
letters, and thereafter loosed down his points, and gave him 
his wages on his bare buttocks with a bridle, threatening him 
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these intestine divisions, they had to be constantly 
on their goard against the inhabitants of the oppo-. 
site frontier, to whom their wealth (such as it was) 
afforded great temptation. It was acquired chiefly 
by smuggling ; for, as the most rigorous laws in 
both countries prohibited aU mercantile intercourse 
upon the Borders under high pains, a great con- 
traband trade, both for cattle, horses, salt, fish, and 
other merchandise, existed upon the frontiers, even 
till the union of the kingdoms, when most of the 
southern boroughs of Scotland experienced a great 
declension, both in wealth and inhabitants, from 
its being discontinued. Every free burgher was 
by his tenure a soldier, and obliged, not only to 
keep watch and ward for the defence of the town, 
but to march under his magistrates, deacons of 
craft, &C., to join the king's banner when lawfully 
summoned. They also attended in order of battle 
and well armed at the warden meetings and other 
places of public rendezvous on the Borders, had 
their peculiar gathering-words and war-cries, and 
appear often to have behaved with distinguished 
gallantry.^ 

that if ever he came again he should lose his life.** — Bavka- 
ZTNx*s Journal, p. 243. In reTenge of this insult, and of 
other points of quarrel, Fairnyhirst made prisoners, and 
hanged ten of the citizens of Jedburgh, and destroyed with 
fire the whole stock of provisions which they had laid up for 
the winter. 

> The citizens of Jedburgh were so distinguished for the 
use of arms, that the battle-axe, or species of partisan, which 
they commonly used, was called a Jeddart-stafF, after the 
name of the burgh. Their bravery turned the fate of the 
day at the skirmish of the Reedswair, one of the last fought 
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The Border towns wisre usually strong by si- 
tuation, as Dumfries upon the Nith, and Jedburgh 
upon the river of the same name, and were almost 
always surrounded by some rude sort of fortifica- 
tion, or wall, with gates, or, as they were called in 
Scottish, ports. But even when these defences 
were forced by a superior enemy, the contest was 
often maintained with obstinacy in the town itself, 
where the height of the houses and narrowness of 
the streets afforded to brave and determined men 
the means of resistance, or at least of vengeance. 
Most of the towns and even villages contained, 
besides the houses of the poorer inhabitants, bastle- 
hoiisesy or towers, surrounded with walls, like those 
which we have described as the habitations of the 
landed proprietors. The ruins of these are to be 
seen in most Border villages of antiquity. In that 
of Damwick, near Melrose, there is one belonging 
to a family called Fisher, almost entire. There is 
another at Jedburgh, which Queen Mary is said 
to have lodged in after her ill-fated expedition to 
visit Bothwell at Hermitage Castle.^ These towers 
were either the abode of the wealthier citizens, or of 
the neighbouring gentry, who occasionally dwelt 
within the burgh, and they furnished admirable posts 
for the annoyance of an enemy, even after they had 
possessed themselves of the town. Lessudden, a 
populous village, when burned by Sir Ralph Evers 

upon the Borden, and their slogan, or warcry, is mentioned 
in the old ballad which celebrates that event — 

Then rose the slogan with a shout, 

« Fye to it, Tynedale"— " Jedburgh'i here." 

' [See Border Minstrelsy, Introduction, vol. i., p. 134.] 
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m nii^ffi—^ninrdnn leastiiaB sixteen simng basde- 
lioiiaes ; and Jedburgli, wken taken and bmed by 
the Eacl of SmTey^ ooadnaaed §ix of tbeae strong- 
lioldsy with many g«od lionaes bestdesy waa twice as 
large as the town of Berwick, and oonld have acoom- 
modated a garrison of a tliousand cavalry. The 
defence of these towns was very obfitinate» the people 
themselres pulling down the diatch of their houses, 
and burning it in the streets to stc^ the progress 
of their enemies ; and the military spirit of die 
Borderers was such as calls forth the following very 
handsome compliment from the generons Surrey : 
— ^' I assure your Grraee (Henry VI 1 1.) that I 
found the Scots at this time the boldest mmt and 
the hottest that ever I saw any nation, and all the 
jaumee upon all parts of the army they kept as 
with such continual skirmishes that I never beheld 
the like. If they could assemble forty thousand 
as good men as the fifiteen hundred or two thoa« 
sand I saw, it would be a hard encounter to meet 
them"! 

If we turn our eyes from the frontiers of Scot* 
land to those of England, we shall behold a very 
different scene, indicating, even in these remote 
provinces, the superior wealth and civilisation of 
the English nation, with that attention to defence 
which was the natural consequence of their having 
something of value to defend. The central marches, 
indeed, and the extreme verge of the frontier in 
every direction, excepting upon the east, were inha- 
bited by wild clans as lawless as their northern 

1 Cotton MSSb Callg. 13. iv. fol. 29. 
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neighbours, resembling them in manvecs and om- 
toms, inhabiting similar stroiighohia» and •anbsMt- 
ing, like them, by rapine. The teweis of Thkl- 
wall, apcMi the rirer Tippel* of Fenwidc^ ^ Wid- 
drington, and others, exhibit the aoMe nade atne&gth 
and scanty limits with thoae «f the Stoettiafa BcNider 
diieftains. But diese were «et» as m Scotland* the 
abode of the great noUea, but rather of leaders of 
aa inferior rank. Whorerer the mouAtaiM rece- 
ded, arose chains of castles of magBifiosnt stmctare, 
great extent, and fortified with all the art of the 
age, belonging to those powevfid barons whose 
names hold so Idgh a ruak in English history. 
The great house ^ (Xfford of Cumberiaad alone 
possessed, exehisiTo of inferior strosghohki» the 
great and exteniire castles of ^pleby» Brough> 
Brougham, Pendragofli, and Skiptoa» each of which 
formed a lordly residence, as may yet be sees from 
their mijesde ruins. The possessions of the great 
hcmse of Percy were fortified with equal strength* 
Warkworth, Alnwick, Bamborough, and Cocker- 
mouth, all castles of great baronial splendour and 
strength, besides others in the interior of the coun- 
try, show their wealth and power. Baby Castle, 
stUl inhabited, attests the magnific^ice of the great 
Nevilles, Earls of Westmoreland ; and the k>wer- 
ing strength of Naworth shows the power of the 
Daeres. All these, and many others which might 
be mentioned, are so superior to edifices of the 
same kind in Scotland, as to verify the boast, that 
there was many a dog-kennel in England to which 
the tower of a Scottish Borderer was not to be com- 
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pared.^ Yet when Naworth or Brougham Castles 
are compared with the magnificence of Warwick 
and of Kenilworthy their savage strength, their 
triple rows of dungeons^ the few and small win- 
dows which open to the outside, the length and 
complication of secret and subterranean passages, 
«how that they are rather to be held limitary fort- 
resses for curbing the doubtful allegiance of the 
Borders, and the incursions of the Scottish, than 
the abodes of feudal hospitality and baronial splen- 
dour. 

The towns along the English frontier were, in 
like manner, much better secured against incnr- 
-sions than those of the opposite Borders. The 
necessity of this had been early taught them. In 
the reigpa of Edward I., a wealthy burgess of 
Newcastle was made prisoner in his own house by 
a party of Scottish moss-troopers, carried into 
Scotland, and compelled to ransom himself. This 
compelled the inhabitants to fortify that city.' The 
strength and importance of Berwick, often won 
and lost during the fourteenth century, induced 
the English to bestow such expense and skill in 
fortifying it, that, after the year 1482, it remained 
as a gate between the kingdoms, barred against 
the Scottish, but through which the English could 
at pleasure make irruption. A strong g^arrison 
was maintained in that city, ready at all times for 
service ; and, to have kept Berwick-upon-Tweed, 

1 See Cabala, p. 160. 

* Chorographia, or a Survey cf Neu>eagt'U'fq>oit'Tginef repub- 
lished by the Antiquarian Society of that city. 
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was of itself a sufficient praise for a military man, 
and sums np^ in a minstrel ballad, the character of 
Harry Hotspur himself.^ When garrisons of re* 
gnlar troops were lodged, as was usually the case, 
in the royal castle of Norham, and Lord Grey's 
baronial castle of Wark, with smaller parties in 
those of Etal, Ford, Comhill, and Twixell, the 
course of the Tweed, where it divides the king- 
doms, was well protected from invasion ; and the 
necessary siege of one or other of this chain of 
fortresses usually found the Scottish arms such 
employment, that, ere they could advance into the 
interior of Northumberland, the array of England 
was collected and combined for the defence of her 
frontier. Carlisle, strong and skilfully fortified, 
having besides a castle of gpreat antiquity and 
strength, was to the English west mardies, what 
Berwick was on the east, a place of arms and a 
rallying point* . The crown appears frequently to 
have maintained g^arrisons there, besides the reti- 
nue which was assigned to the wardens, as also at 
Askerton in Bewcastle, Naworth, and other places 

1 In the old aoDg of the battle of Otterhonme^ Hotepur ia 
thus eulogized : 

** Sir Henry Peroye in the New Castell lay, 

I tell ye witbouten drede. 
He had been a march-man all hia dayes. 

And kept Berwicke upon Tweed.** 

Sir Ralph Even, a Border hero of later date, who was 
slain in the battle of Aoerom Moor, receiTea a similar com- 
pliment from the minstrel by whom he was celebrated — 

'* And now he has in keepinir the town of Berwicke, 

The town was ne*er so well keepit I wot ; 
He maintain*d law and order along the Border, 
* And ever was ready to prikke the Scot." 
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«ffllTCBg|]i. IbsAam, m i^ tmtn 0f fhm Border 
fitte, viB lim fiNTtified, so Aal if aay ennndendUe 
kidy^ «f Ibe Soottidi fonn ^o«ld yenetnte 
tiHNMigk die wvlHi of Seedodde and Tyndole» 
ihef oufl^ still find ai obstade in thev p oco a ye . 
Bntaltihoai^ these precautions serred to pro- 
liwr Bnglish frontier fipoa tlioee eirtensive 
ef inroad and desolation wUeh their armc 
snmelnBeB inflicted en Seodand, and in so fir 
alfordedtlwai defenee» yet tlie erils of the desul- 
tory mr earned on by small parties of die enemy, 
who aMde sadden irmptions into pardadar dis-^ 
ftid^ laid all waste; and neinrned loaded with 
spoO, were nee to be guarded i^ainsC Ifthewaac^ 
eomrailtod by the EUiglish amnes was more- widely 
extended* and generally inflieted, the oontinnal and 
nnoeasitt^ ruidg of die Sootddi Borderers were 
scarody less destmedve. The English) if better 
defended' bycasdes and garrisons^ alforded, fixMn 
die superior wealth of the conntry, strongtv temp- 
tation to their firee-^HMiting' neighboon, and gain is 
a sorer spur toadventnres of this land than mere 
revenge. The powerful Earl of Northomberland, 
wridag* to Henry yill., complains, that from his 
house at Warkworth he sees the horixon enlight- 
ened by the' burning hamlets which die Scottish 
marauders had pillaged and fired. Such were the 
frequent siguals of invasion— 



««tWhM»«ig|lt 



So oft the yeomen had in days of yurCf 
Cursing hia perilous tenure, wound the horn ; 
And warden from the castle toww rung oat 
The loud alarm bell, heard lar and wide.** 

Madoe,^ S60. 
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The tenure of comage, alluded to by tike poet ia 
these beautiful lines, was well known on the Eng^ 
lifih Borders, as well as on the Mlarohes of Walesy 
to which the- yerses refer* The smaller barons 
nsiuEy held thcdr lands and towers foe the service 
«f winding' a horn, to iatiwrate the approach of a 
hostile- party. An alarm of ^» saft» sad its eoa^ 
sequenoes^ iEkieas Silvius witnessed on his passMip 
trough Nortimmberiaad m> his road to SootLand^ 
in tihe oharacter of a teg^ato, in the year 1446. 

^ There is & river, (thd Tweed,) which spread- 
ing itadif from- a high moantein, parts the tw<^ 
Idngdoms r Eneas having crossed this in. a boat, 
and arriving about sunset at a hwge viUage, went 
to the hoose of a peasant,, and there supped with 
the priest o§ the plaoe and his host. The table wag 
plentifiilly spread with lange qnantities of poultry 
and geese,. but neither wine nor bread was^ to be 
ibund these, and all the people of the town, both- 
men. and women, flocked dbout himastosome new 
(right; and as we gaee at Negroes or Indians, so 
did they stave at Eneas, asking the prie^ where he 
came- from^ what; he came about, and whether he 
was a Christian. Eneas, understanding the diffi- 
culties he must expect on this jommey, had. taken 
eare to provide himself at a certain monastery with 
some loa^es^ and a measure of red wine, at sight 
isf which they were seised with, greater astonish- 
ment, having never seen wine or white bread. 
Women with child came up to the table with their 
husbands, and after Uuaclling the bread and smel- 
ling the wine, begged some of each, so that it was 
impossible to avoid disti-ibuting the whole among 
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them. The supper Inisted till the 2d hour of the 
night ; the priest and host, with all the men and 
children, made the hest of their way off, and lefit 
Eneas. They said they were going to a tower a 
g^eat way off for fear of the Scots, who, when the 
tide was out> would come over the river and 
plunder ; nor could they with all his intreaties hy 
any means he prevailed on to take Eneas with 
them, nor any of the women, though many of them 
were young and handsome, for they think them in 
no danger from an enemy, not considering violence 
offered to women as any harm. Eneas therefore 
remained alone for them with two servants and a 
guide, and 100 women, who made a circle round 
the fire, and sat the rest of the night without sleep* 
ing, dressing hemp and chatting with the inter- 
preter. Night was now far advanced, when a 
great noise was heard hy the harking of dogs, and 
screaming of the geese. All the women made the 
best of their way off, the guide getting away with 
the rest, and there was as much confusion as if the 
enemy was at hand. Eneas thought it more pru- 
dent to wait the event in his bedroom, (which 
happened to be a stable,) apprehending if he went 
out he might mistake his way and be robbed by 
the first he met. And soon after the women came 
back with the interpreter, and reported there was 
no danger, for it was a party of friends, and not of 
enemies, that were come.*' 

To prevent these distressing inroads, the Eng- 
lish warden. Lord Wharton, established a line of 
communication along the whole line of the Border, 
from Berwick to Carlisle, from east to west, with 
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setters and searchers, sleuth-bounds, and watchers 

by day and night.^ Such fords as eould not be 

conveniently guarded, were, to the number of 

thirty-nine, directed to be stopped and destroyed, 

meadows and pastures were ordered to be enclosed, 

that their fences might oppose some obstacle to the 

passage of marauders, and narrow passes by land 

were appointed to be blocked up or rendered 

unpass£d>le. All these precautions, while they 

showed the extent of the evil, did not, however 

anxiously considered axkd carefully enforced, pro- 

duce, in any remarkable degree, the good effects 

which might have been expected. Indeed, the state 

of the population on either side of the frontier had 

become such, that to prevent these constant and 

reciprocal incursions was absolutely impossible, 

without a total change in their manners and habits 

of life. And this leads us to take a brief review 

of tlie character and manners of the Borderers on 

either side. 

Lesley, bishop of Ross, has given us a curious 
diapter on the manners of the Borderers of Scot- 
land, a translation whereof the reader will find in 
the Appendix, No. II. Contrary to the custom 
of the rest of Scotland, they almost always acted 
as light-horsemen, and used small active horses 
accustomed to traverse morasses, in which other 
cavalry would have been swallowed up* Their 
hardy mode of life made them indifferent to danger^ 
and careless about the ordinary accommodations of 
life. The uncertainty of reaping the fruits of their 

1 See Articles devised at Newcnstle in the 6th of Edward 
Vl. Bordev Laws, Appendix. 
VOL. VII. p 
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labour, deterred them from all the labours of culti- 
vation ; their mountains and glens afforded pastu- 
rage for the cattle and horses, and when these were 
driven off by the enemy, they supplied the loss by 
reciprocal depredation. Living under chiefs by 
whom this predatory warfare was countenanced, 
and sometimes headed, they appear to have had 
little knowledge of the light in which their actions 
were regarded by the legislature ; and the various 
statutes and regulations made against their incur- 
sions, remained in most cases a dead letter. It 
did indeed frequently happen that the kings, or 
governors of Scotland, when the disorders upon the 
Border reached to a certain height, marched against 
those districts with an overpowering force, seized 
on the persons of the chiefs, and sent them to dis- 
tant prisons in the centre of the kingdom, and 
executed, without mercy, the inferior captains and 
leaders. Thus, in the year 1529, a memorable era 
for this sort of expeditious justice, James Y^ 
having first committed to ward the Earl of Both- 
well, the Lords Home and Maxwell, the Lairds of 
Buccleuch, Fairnihirst, Johnstone, Polwarth, Dol- 
phington, and other chiefs of clans, marched through 
the Borders with about eight thousand men, and 
seizing upon the chief leaders of the moss-troopers, 
who seem not to have been aware that they had 
any reason to expect harm at their sovereign's 
hands, executed them without mercy. Besides the 
celebrated Johnie Armstrong of Gillnockie, to 
whom a considerable part of the English frontier 
paid black-mail, or protection-money, the names of 
Piers Oockburn of Henderland, Adam Scott of 
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Tushielaw, called the King of the Border, and 
other marauders of note, are recorded as having 
suffered on this occasion.^ And although this, and 
other examples of severity, had the effect for the 
time, as the Scottish phrase is, of ^' dantoning the 
thieves of the Borders, and making the rush-hush 
keep the cow," yet this course not only deprived 
the kingdom of the assistance of many brave men, 
who were usually the first to endure or repel the 
brunt of invasion, but it abo diminished the affec- 
tions of those who remained ; and a curious and 
middle state of relation appears to have taken place 
between the Borderers on each side, who, as they 
were never at absolute peace with eadi other 
during the cessation of national hostilities, seem, 
in like manner, to have shunned engaging in vio- 
lent and sanguinary conflicts, even during the time 
of war. The English Borderers, who were in the 
same manner held aliens to the civilized part of the 
country, insomuch that, by the regulations of the 
corporation of Newcastle, no burgess could take to 
his apprentice a youth from the dales of Reed or 
Tyne, made conunon cause with those of Scotland, 
the allegiance of both to their proper country was 
much loosened ; the dalesmen on either side seem 
to have considered themselves in many respects as 
a separate people, having interests of their own, 
distinct from, and often hostile to, that of the 
country to which they were nominal subjects. This 
gave rise to some singular features in their history. 

* [See Tales of a Grandfather, \st series, yoI. Ui., p. 28, et 
^tq,, aiid, at more length, the case of Armstrong, Border Min* 
Mtrelsy, vol. i., p. S92.] 
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In the first place, this indifPerence to the national 
cause rendered it the same thing to the Borderers 
whether they preyed upon the opposing firontier^ 
or on their own countrymen^ The men of Tyne- 
dale and Reedadale, in particular^ appear to have 
been more frequently tempted by die ridi vales of 
the Bishopric of Ourhamy and other districts which 
lay to the southward, than by the rude desolation 
of the Scottish hills. Their wild manners are thus 
described in the ChoroffrafMot, or Survey ofNew^ 
^astiey first published in 1549. 

'< There is in many dales, the chief are Tlnedale and 
Beedsdaie^ a eovntry that William tibe Conifaarot di4 not 
sabdue, retaining t« thia day the aneicnt laws and customs 
(according to the ooonty of Kent) whereby the lands of the 
father is equally divided at his d«ith amongst all his sonnes. 
These Highlanders are famous fbr thieTing; they are all bred 
up and live by theft. They come down from these dftles hst^ 
the low eonntriesy and carry awagr horses and cattdl so 
cunningly, that it will be hard for any to get them or their 
cattell, except they be acquainted with some master thieft^ wh» 
for some mony (which they call sanf^y-mony) may belpthemk 
ta their stoln geoda» or deceive them^ Thero is many every 
yeave brought in of them into the goale of Newcastls, and at 
the Assises are condemned and hanged, sometimes twenty or 
thirty. Th^ forfeit not their lands, (according to the tenure 
in gavelkind^) the father ^ the bough* the so« to tha plough. 
The people of thiscountrey hath had one barbarousicastome 
amongst them ; if any two be displeased, they expect no lawye^ 
but bang it out bravely, one and his kindred agidnst the other 
and his ; they wilt anhjeot themielvec to no^Hstice^ M. in aa 
inhumane and bwrbarous numner fight and kill one another ; 
they run togetilier in clangs (clans) as they terms it, or names. 
This fighting they call their feids, or deadly feids, a word so 
bavbaroos that I cannot espress it in any otiier tongnsb Of 
late, since the union of both kingdoms, this heatheoesh bloody 
custom is repressed, and good lawsmade against such barbar* 
Otts and unclnristlan misdemeanours^ and fightings*. 
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The Scottish Borderers seem to have been, In 
all respects, as little amenable to the laws of their 
country, and as little disposed to respect the rights 
of their countrymen as the Dalesmen of Northum^ 
berland. "Hieir depredations not only wasted th« 
opposite frontier of England, but extended through 
the more dvilised parts of Scotland, and even into 
Lothian itself; and it is singular enough, that a 
Scottish lord chancellor seems to have had no more 
eflectual mode of taking vengeance on them than 
by writing a poem of exprobation.^ They entered 
readily into any of the schemes of the English 
Borderers, and we find them contributing their 
tinmbers to swell the army with which the nnfor-* 
tunate Earls of Westmoreland and Northumber-* 
land entered Liddesdale in the twelfth year of 
Queen Elizabeth, as well as upon other occasions^ 
when public commotion gave hope of plundert 
But their allegiance hung much more loosely 
about them tiian this would imply ; for not only 
did they join the English Borderers in their ex» 
plolts against the English government, but upon 
any turn of affiurs which was favourable to the 
arms of England, they readily took assturance) as 
it is called, or allied themselves with that kingdom, 
and assisted them with theb forces in laying waste 

1 See Ma!f1and*8 Complaint against the Thleres of Liddes- 
dale, in Pinkerton*8 Scottish Poemt; and a copy, somevirhat 
different, in The MinstteUy cf the Scottish JBorder, Vol. 1., pp. 
164 and 256. 

** Of Llddetdale, the eonnnon thieves 

Sae perUy steiliB now and reives 

That nane may keep 

Hone) nolt, or sheep, 

Nor yet dare sleep 

For their mischieyis,'* &c. &e^ 
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their native country. This was particularly the 
case with the Borderers who inhabited the Debate^ 
able Landf as it was called, a considerable portion 
of ground upon the west marches, the allegiance of 
whose inhabitants was claimed by both parties, and 
rendered to neither. They were outlawed to both 
nations, and readily made incursions upon either, 
as circumstances afforded the best prospect of plun- 
der.^ The inhabitants of Liddesdale, also compre- 
hending the martial dans of Armstrong, Elliot» 
and others, were apt, on an emergency, to assume 
the red cross, and for the time became English 
subjects. They had indeed this to plead for their 
conduct, that the sovereigns of Scotland had repeat- 
edly abandoned them to the vengeance of English 
retaliation, on account of hostilities against that 
country, which their own monarchs were unable to 
punish.' These clans, with the Rutherfords» 

> The Debateable Land (a perpetual source of contention 
between the kingdoms) was a small tract of ground, inhabited 
by the most desperate outlaws of both nations, lying lietween 
the rivers SarlL and Eslc. In 1552, It was diyided by com- 
missioners of both nations, the upper or more western part 
being assigned to Scotland, and the lower portion to England, 
in all time coming. 

' By a convention, dated at Berwick, in the year 1528» it is 
declared lawful for the King of England to proceed by let* 
ters of marque, authorizing his wardens and other officers 
to proceed against the inhabitants of Liddesdale to their 
slaughter, burning, hership, robbing, reiving, despoiling, and 
destruction, till full redress was obtained of the wrongs 
complained oC But it Is provided, that the English shall 
not iMsiege the house or castle of Hermitage, or appropriate 
any part of Liddesdale, or accept of the homage of any of its 
inhabitants being Scotchmen by birth. The same singular 
mode of coercion was to be competent to the King of Scot- 
land for the injuries committed by the clans of Leven, and 
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Crossers, Tiirnbulls, and others, were the princi- 
pal instruments of the devastation committed in 
Scotland in the year 1445. They expiated this 
fault, however, by another piece of treachery to- 
wards their English allies, when seeing the day 
turn against them at Ancrum-moor, these assured 
Borderers, to the number of 700 men, suddenly 
flung away their red crosses, and, joining their 
countrymen, made great and pitiless slaughter 
among the flying invaders. 

It followed, as another consequence of the rela- 
tions which the Borderers held with each other, 
that, as they were but wavering in aUegiance to 
their own .country, so their hostilities upon the 
other, though constant and unremitted, were sel- 
dom marked by a sanguinary character. The very 
unremitted nature of the predatory war between 
them gradually introduced rules, by which it was 
modified and softened in its features. Their in- 
cursions were marked with the desire of spoil, 
rather than that of slaughter. Indeed, bloodshed 
was the rather avoided, as it uniformly demanded 
revenge, and occasioned a deadly feud between 
two clans ; whereas the abstraction of property 
was only considered as a trivial provocation. As 
we have noticed the fury with which they revenged 
the former injury, we may here give an instance 
of the care which they took to avoid it. When 

inbabttants of the tract of country between the Crissep, the 
Llddell, and that stream. Each monarch might prevent this 
hostile mode of procedure against his subjects, by offered 
redress and satisfaction, by the 11th of January, 1528-9, or 
within forty days thereaftpr Rymer's Faderoy p. 276. 
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the discomfited £arls of Northumberland and 
Westmorekmd entered Liddesdale, after the dis- 
persion of their forces in the twelfth of Queen 
Mizabethy they were escorted by Black Ormistony 
and oilier Borderers. Martin EUliot of the Prea^ 
kin Tower, who was attached to the Regent Mar- 
ray, raised his clan to intercept their passage ; but 
when both parties had met, and dismounted £rom 
their horses to fight ont their quarrel, Elliot said 
to Ormiston, ''he would be sorry to enter into 
deadly feud with him by bloodshed^ but he would 
charge him and the rest b^ore the Regent for 
keeping of the rebels ; and if he did not put them 
off the country the next day, he would do his 
worst against them ;" and thus they parted on a 
sort of composition*^ Patten, in describing the 
English Borderers, gives many insinuations that 
their hostilities against their Scottish neighbours 
were not of a resolved or desperate nature. They 
wore, he observes,. handkerchiefiB on their arms, 
and letters embroidered on their caps, which, he 
hints, enabled them to maintain a collusive cor- 
respondence widi the Scottish, who bore similar 
cognizances. He said they might be sometimes 
observed speaking familiarly to the Scottish prick- 
ers, within less than spear's length; and when 
they saw themselves noticed, tiiey began to charge 
each other, but so fiir from serious was their skir- 
mish, that it rather resembled countrymen playing 
at bar, or novices in a fencing-school. Lastiy, he 
affirms that they attended much more to making 

1 Cabala, 
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prisoners than to fighting, so that few brought 
home less than one captive, and many six or seven. 
Their captains and gentlemen, this censor admits, 
are men of good service and approved prowess ; 
bat he seems to doubt the fidelity of the northern 
prickers who served under them. 

Yet these men, who might thus be said to bear 
but dnbious allegiance to their country, were, of 
ail others, the most true of faith to whatever they 
had |dedged their individual word. If it happened 
that any of them broke his troth, he who had sus- 
tained the wrong displayed, at the first public 
meeting upon the Borders, a glove on the point of 
a lance, and proclaimed him a perjured and man- 
sworn tridtor. This was accounted an insult to 
the whole dan to which the culprit belonged. If 
his crime was manifestf there were instances of 
his being pat to death by his kinsmen ; but if the 
accusation was unfounded, the stain upon the ho- 
nour of the cLin was accounted equal to the slaugh- 
ter of one of its members, and, like that, could only 
be expiated by deadly feud. Under the terrors of 
tliis penalty, the degree of trust that might be 
reposed in the most desperate of the Border out- 
laws, is described by Robert Constable, in his 
account of an interview with the banished Earl 
of Westmoreland and his unfortunate followers. 
They desired to get back into England, but were 
unwilling to trust their fortune without sure 
guides. ^ I promised," said Constable, *^ to get 
them two guides that would not care to steale, 
and yet they would not bewray any man that trusts 
in them for all the gold in Scotland or France. 
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They are my guides and outlaws ; if they would 
betray me they might get their pardons, and cause 
me to be hanged, but I have tried them ere this."^ 
This strict observance of pledged faith tended 
much to soften the rigours of war ; for when a 
Borderer made a prisoner, he esteemed it wholly 
imnecessary to lead him into actual • captivity or 
confinement. He simply accepted his word to be 
a true prisoner, and named a time and place where 
he expected him to come to treat about his ransom. 
If they were able to agree, a term was usually 
assigned for the payment, and security given ; if 
not, the prisoner surrendered himself to the dis- 
cretion of his captor. But where the interest of 
both parties pointed so strongly towards the ne- 
cessity of mutual accommodation, it rarely happen- 
ed that they did not agree upon terms. Thus, 
even in the encounters of these rude warriors on 
either side, the nations maintained the character of 
honour, courage, and generosity assigned to them 
by Froissart. ^* Englishmen on the one party, and 
Scotsmen on the other party, are good men of 
war; for when they meet, there is a hard fight 
without sparing ; there is no hoo (t. e. cessation for 
parley) between them, as long as spears, swords, 
axes, or daggers, will endure; but they lay on 
each upon other, and when they be well beaten, 
and that the one party hath obtained the victory, 
they then glorify so in their deeds of arms, and 
are so joyful, that such as be taken they shall be 
ransomed ere they go out of the field; so that 

' Sadler's Lettei'i*, vol. il. 
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shortly each of them is so content with other, that 
at their departing courteously they will say, ' God 
thank you/ But in fighting one with anothery 
there is no play, nor sparing."^ 

Of the other qualities and hahits of the Borderers 
we are much left to form our own conjectures. That 
they were a people of some accomplishment, fond 
of the legends of their own exploits, and of their 
own rude poetry and music, is proved by the re-* 
mains still preserved of both* They were skilful 
antiquaries, according to Roger Norths in whatever 
concerned their own bounds. Lesley g^ves them 
the praise of great and artful eloquence when re- 
duced to plead for their lives ; abo that they were 
temperate in food and liquors, and rarely tasted 
those of an intoxicating quality. Their females 
caught the warlike spirit of the country, and appear 
often to have mingled in battle. Fair Maiden Lil- 
liard, whose grave is still pointed out upon the field 
of battle at Ancram-moor, called, from her name, 
LiUiard's Edge, seems to have been a heroine of 
this description.* And Hollinshed records 
them at the conflict fought near Naworth, ^^^ 
between Leonard Dacres and Lord Huns- 
don ; the former had in his company <^ many des- 
perate women, who there gave the adventure of 
their lives, and fought right stoutly." This is a 
change in the habits of the other sex which can 
only be produced by early and daily familiarity 
with scenes of hazard, blood, and death. The 

> Bcrner*! FroiMart, Edit. 1812, vol. ii., p. S06. 
* [See notes to the battle of Ancram Moor-^Border Min^ 
winlty, vol. iy., p. 199.] 
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BurdererSi however, merited the devoted attach- 
ment of their wives, if, as we learn, one principal 
use of the wealth they obtained by plunder was 
to bestow it in ornamenting the persons of their 
partners. > 

It may be easily supposed, that men living in so 
rude a state of society, had little religion, however 
well they might be stored with superstition. They 
never told their beads, according to Lesley, witli 
such devotion as when they were setting out upon 
a marauding party, and expected a good booty as 
the recon^nse of their devotions. The various 
religions houses, whidi the piety or the superstition 
of an earlier age had founded in these provinces, 
gradually ceased to overawe, by their sanctity, the 
spirits of the invaders ; and in the history of the 
mutual incursions of the two hostile nations, we 
read repeatedly of their being destroyed and laid 
waste. Thus the administration of religious rites 
became irregular and unusual in these wild districts. 
Of this negligence some traces stiU remain. The 
churches on the English border are scantily en- 
dowed, and many of them are ruinous. In some 
parishes there is no house for the incumbent to in- 
habit, and in others no church for divine service* 
But these are only the scars of ancient wounds ; 
for in former times the condition of these cotmtries, 
as to spiritual matters, was more extraordinary and 
lamentable. In the dales of Esk, Euse, and Lid-* 
dell, there were no churchmen for the ordinary 
celebration of the rites of the church. A monk 
from Melrose, called, from the porteous or breviary 
which he wore in his breast, a hook'-a-'hasom, visited 
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these forlorn regions once i^year^ and solemnized 
marriages and baptisms. Tkis is said to have 
given rise to a custom called by traditicai> hand^ 
fasHng^ by which a loving couple^ too impatient to 
wait the tardy arrival of t^ priest, consented to 
live as man and wife in the intwim.^ £afdk had 
the privilege, without loss of character^ to draw 
back from the engagement, if> npcm the arrival of 
the holy father, they did not think proper to legiti* 
mate their cohabitation according to the rites of 
the church. But the party retreating from ^e 
union was obliged to maintain the child, or children^ 
if any had been the fruits of their union. 

It would seem that the opposite vaUeya of Redes* 
dale and Tynedale were better supplied witkpersons 
(such as they were) who took upon them the eharao* 
ter of churchmen. There is extant a eusieua pastoral 
monition of Richard Fox» Bishop of Dnrhamv dated 
1498, in which, aflter setting fordi the varioos enor* 
mitiea of theft, robbery, rapine, and depredtttion^ 
committed by the dalesmen of the Reed and Tyne^ 
and the neighbouring district, notonly without shame 
and compunction, but as the ordinary and proper 
business of their lives, after stating that they wwe 
encouraged in these enormities by the king's offir 
cers of justice, and patronised either for kindred's or 
name's sake, or for the luore of gain^by tlie power* 
ful and noble of these districts, the prelate proceeds 
to describe a sort of ghostly comforters- and abet<^ 
tera who were found among thean, uaiegular and 

^ [See The. Mmagtery — WaverUif Novtis, vaL six., p^ 
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dissolute churchmen suspended from their holy- 
office for misconduct, or lying under the sentence 
ef excommunication, so ignorant of letters, that they 
did not even understand the service of the church 
which they had recited for years, and with them 
laymen, never ordained, who yet took upon them- 
selves the sacred character of the priesthood. 
These men, proceeds the monition, dressed in tat- 
tered, foul, and sordid vestments, not only unfit 
for the ministers of Heaven, but even for decent 
society among men, presume and take upon them, 
not only in hallowed and dedicated places, but in 
such as are profane, interdicted, unholy, and defaced 
by ruins, to administer the rites and sacraments of 
the church to the thieves, robbers, murderers, and 
depredators before mentioned, and that without 
exhorting them to restitution or repentance, ex- 
pressly contrary to the rules of the church, and to 
the great danger of precious souls, and scandal of 
Christianity. The Bishop instructs his sufiragans 
to direct against the robbers and their abettors, 
whether spiritual or temporal, his pastoral monition 
to restitution and repentance, to be followed by 
the thunders of excommunication in case it were 
contemned by the ofiFenders. It would seem several 
of the Borderers had accordingly been excom- 
municated; for, by a rescript, dated at Norham 
Castle, 5th September, 1498, the same prelate 
releases from the spiritual sentence certain persons 
of the clans of Charleton, Robson, Tod, Hunter, 
and others, who had professed penitence for their 
misdeeds^ and submitted, in all humility, to his 
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paternal chastisement. The penance annexed to 
their release from spiritual censures was of a sin- 
gular kind, hut illustrates their ordinary costume 
and hahits of life. They are required to renounce 
the use of the jaclt and head-piece, and to ride 
upon no horse which shall exceed, in ordinary esti- 
mation, the sum of six shillings and eight pence. 
Moreover, they are enjoined, when they shall enter 
any church, chapel, or cemetery in the territory of 
Redesdale or Tynedale, to lay aside, upon their 
entrance, every ofifensive weapon exceeding one 
cuhit in length, and to hold speech with no one 
while within these hallowed precincts, excepting 
the curate or ministering priest of the said church 
or chapel, all under penalty of the greater excom- 
munication. Mr Surtees justly observes, that the 
reclaiming of these Borderers must be ascribed to 
the personal influence of this able and worthy pre- 
late ; but there is ample reason to believe that no 
radical cure was wrought either in freebooters at 
large, or in the manners of those irregular and 
imcanonical churchmen, who, attending them as 
Friar Tuck is said to have done upon Robin 
Hood, partook in their spoils, and mingled with 
the relics of barbarism the rites and ceremonies of 
the Christian church.^ The injunction of laying 
aside offensive weapons, and keeping silence in the 
church and its precincts, was to prevent the sacred 

> Sec the History cf Durham, by Mr Surtees, p. 62. ' Also 
the MinatreUy of the Scottish Border, toI. i., p. 274, where the 
record of the excommunication and release is printed at length, 
from the communication of that accurate and indefatigahle 
antiquary. 
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place from beooming^ the scene of those Uoody 
quarrels^ which usually occurred whenever or 
whererer the members of clans, between which 
a deadly feud existed^ chanced to meet together. 
How late the savage customs which rendered sueh 
regulations necessary, continued to last among the 
Northumbrians is evident from some passages in 
the Life of the truly pious and Christian teacher, 
Bernard Gilpin, who having a pastoral charge in 
those wild comrtries, in the reign of Qiwen Eliza- 
beth, laboured unremittingly to sof^fcen and civilise 
the yet wilder manners of tlie inhabitant. 

The biographer of this venerable man, ailer 
stating ike fierce U8ag<e of deadly fend which often 
engaged two dans in much bloodshed, on account 
of some accidental quarrel, proceeds thus : — 

** It happened that a quarrel of this kind was oh foot when 
Mr Gilpin was at Rothbury, in those parts* Daring the tw» 
or three first days of his preaching, the contending parties 
observed some decorum, and never appeared at church toge- 
ther; at length, however, they met. One party had been 
early at church, and just as Mr Gilpin began his asrmon, the 
other entered. They stood not long silent. Inflamed at the 
sight of each other, they began to clash their weapons, for 
they were all armed with javelins and swords, and mutually 
approach. Awed, however, by the saoredness oi the place, 
the tumult in some degree oeased. Mr Gilpin proceeded^ 
when again the combatants began to brandish their weapons 
and draw towards each other. As a fhiy seemed near> Mr 
Gilpin stepped from the pulpi^ went between them, and 
addressed the leaders^ put an end to the quarrel for the 
present, but could not effect an entire reconciliation. They 
promised him, however, that, till the sermon was over, they 
would make no more disturbance. He then went again into 
the pulpit, and spent the rest of the time in endeavouring to 
make them ashamed of what they had done. His behaviour 
and discourse affected them so much, that at his farther 
entreaty, they promised to forbear all acts of hostility while 
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be continued in the country. And so much respected was he 
among them, that whosoever was in fear of his enemy, used 
to resort where Mr Gilpin was, esteeming his presence the 
hest protection. 

« One Sunday morning, coming to a church in those parts 
hefore the people were assembled, he observed a glove hanging 
up, and nvas informed by the sexton that it was meant as a 
challenge to any one that should take it down. Mr Gilpin 
ordered the sexton to reach it him; hut upon his utterly 
refusing to touch it, he took it down himself, and put it in 
his breast. When the people were assembled, he went into 
the pulpit, and before he concluded his sermon, took occasion 
to rebuke them severely for these inhuman challenges. ' I 
liear,' said he, ' that one among you hath hanged up a glove 
even in this sacred place, threatening to fight any one who 
taketh it down ; see, I have taken it down ;' and pulling out 
the glove, he held it up to the congregation, and then showed 
them how unsuitable such savage practices were to the pro« 
fession of Christianity, using such persuasives to mutual love, 
as he thought would most a£fect them."— Xt/e of Bernard 
GUpin, 1759, p. 178. 

The venerable preacher had his reward, for even 
the freebooter who stole his horses, returned them 
as soon as he understood to whom they belonged, 
not doubting that the foul fiend would have carried 
him off bodily, had he wilfully injured Bernard 
Gilpin. But it was long ere the effects of the 
northern apostle's precepts brought forth in thai 
rude country fruits meet for repentance. 

Leaving the manners of the Borderers, it is now 
proper to notice the measures of policy adopted for 
exercising, in some sort, the royal authority in 
districts which so many circumstances combined to 
render lawless ; and that whether for the protec- 
tion of each nation against the aggressions of the 
other during peace, or for repelling more open 
invasion during the time of war, or for regulating 

VOL. VII. o 
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llie conduct and appeasing the fends of liie inhalH- 
tants amongst themselres. 

As eTeiy thing was military upon the Borders^ 
those important duties w|»« intrusted to officers of 
high rank, holding special commissions from the 
crown of mthor country, and entitled wardens, or 
gnafdiams of the mardies. There were sometimes 
twO) sometimes three in number on eadi »de, for the 
dhrision of the Borders into east, west, and middle 
mardkes, did not prevent the middle mardies hang" 
4weasionally put mider the charge of tiie same war* 
den who goremed those on the east or west. The 
idngs of Scotland, compelled by drcnmstances to 
yield to Ae great nobles and powerful diiefe what- 
ever boons they chose to exact of them, usuaDy 
deposited the diarge of warden with some noble- 
man or chiefbdn who possessed great personal 
weight and influence in the districts submitted 
to his jurisdiction. It is needless to point oat 
the impolicy of this conduct, since the diie6 
thus inrested wi^ high powers and juiisdicticm 
were ofkoi the private ^icooragers of those disor- 
ders which it was their business, as wardens, to 
have suppressed, and hence their authority was 
only used to oppress their private enemies, while 
they connived at the misconduct of their own 
clansmen and allies. But this was the elBect of 
the weakness, rather than of the blindness, of the 
Scottish sovereigns. Even the timid Albany, re- 
gent during the minority of James V^ saw the evil, 
and endeavoured to secure impartial administratioa 
of justice on the frontiers, by naming a gallant 
Frendi knigh^ Anthony D'Arcy Sieur De La 
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BmABf to the wardenry of the east marches. Bnt 
Ihe fiuniljr of Home heing incensed to see the office 
q wfigied on a stranger wfaidi they were wont to 
coBsider as proper to the head of their own honse, 
in drfianre of the royal authority. Home of Wed- 
defhom astailed and murdered the warden, cot off 
his head, knitted it to the saddlehow by the long 
]odc% and afterwards exposed it npon Ae hatde- 
ci Hiome Castle. The issne of tiiis experi- 
aras not therefore sneh as to recommend its 
rr^eAkm} Aeeordini^yy the names of the harons 
who £ar the time poueased most influence on the 
Bolder, are usually ianad on the Scottish oommis- 
sons. The Eails of Donghu almost always added 
sins title to the other marics of their extensive 
power. The Earls of Angus frequently exerdsed 
the authority of warden of one or other diyision of 
the manliesy and could often excite mutiny and dis- 
order when the riral house of Arran, or any other, 
was intruded into an office whidi they held pecoli- 
ally their own right. At a kter period, the 
£axls of Home, or Lords of Cessford, were usually 
wardens of the east march ; Elarls of Bothwell, or 
ihe Lords of Bncclench and Faimifaerst, of the 
middle, wUdi usuaDy, though not uniformly, com- 
prdbended the separate office of keeper of Lid- 
dftdale ; and tiie riral families of Maxwell and 
Jdbnstone, or the Lords Hemes, were wardens of 
the west march. Yet eren when the truncheoa 
of warden was consigned to a baron of extensive 
power and following on the frontiers, he seems to 

> [See the hdndmd&am to Border Minwtreby, vol. L, p. 109.] 
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have thought that the royal commission, added ta 
his own natural authority, was insufficient to over- 
awe the turbulent Borderers, and bonds of alliance 
and submission were, in many cases, procured from 
the principal chiefs, agreeing to respect and enforce 
the royal authority in the person of the warden ; 
an expedient which only serves to prove how feeble 
-was the influence of the crown, and which implied 
in it this evil, that the chiefs who thus voluntarily 
agreed to support the imperfect authority of the 
warden, expected that it should not be over strictly 
exerted against those under their immediate pro- 
tection. Neither was it less precarious than impo- 
litic, for such bonds were, among men of a fiery 
and jealous disposition, apt to be broken through 
on the slightest occasion. 

It was another, and yet more dangerous conse- 
quence of lodging the office of warden in the hands 
of the Border chieftains, that they appear, without 
any scruple, to have employed it less for the pre- 
servation of the public peace, than for inflicting 
vengeance upon their own private enemies. If 
the warden was engaged in deadly feud or private 
war with the chief of another name, he failed not 
to display against him the royal banner, and to 
proceed against him as a rebel to the crown, a 
conduct for which pretexts were seldom wanting. 
Thus, in the year 1593, Lord Maxwell, then war- 
den of the west marches, assembled the whole 
strength of that part of the Border, marched 
against the Lord of Johnstone, and entered An^ 
nandale, with displayed banner as the king's lieu- 
tenant, with the purpose of utterly erazing and 






. 
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tuining that clan, which had so long rivalled his 
own in courage and enterprise, if not in numhers 
and power. The Johnstones, hy the assistance of 
their allies the Scotts, and other friendly clans, 
gave the Maxwells a severe defeat, in which the 
warden was struck from his horse, mutilated of 
his hand, and then slain. ^ And although the king 
took it hardly, according to Spottiswoode, that hig 
warden, a nohleman bearing his authority, should 
be thus cut off, yet he found himself unable, in the 
circumstances of the country, to exact any \en- 
geance for the insult. This is a remarkable in- 
stance, among many, of the warden's using the 
royal name to serve his own private purpose, and 
of the slight respect in which his authority waa 
held upon such occasions. 

The Scottish wardens were allowed by the 
crown forage and provisions for their retinue, 
which consisted of a guard of horsemen, by whom 
they were constantly attended ; these were levied 
from the royal domains on the Borders. They 
had also a proportion of the ** unlaws,'' or fines 
and forfeits imposed in their warden courts, and, 
no doubt, had other modes of converting their 
authority to their own advantage, besides the 
opportunities their situation afforded them of ex- 
tending their power and influence. The abodes 
of the Scottish wardens were generally their own 
castles on the frontiers, such as we have described 
them to be ; and the large trees, which are still to 
be seen in the neighbourhood of these baronial 

I [See The Lads of Wamphray— Border MinstreUyt vol. ii.» 
p. 148» and Lord MaxwelVt Goodnight^ lb. p. 183.] 
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Strongholds, served for the ready execution of 
justice or revenge on such malefactors as they 
chose to doom to death. There is, or was, a very 
large ash-tree near the ruins of Cessford Castle^ 
said, hy tradition, to have been often used for this 
purpose. 

Until the English monarchy acquired some de- 
gree of power and consistency, the northern nobles 
usually, as in the sister country, extorted from the 
crown the office of wardenry, which was then held 
by the potent Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland, the Lords ClifiPord, Dacre, and other 
chiefs of power on the Border. But, from the 
reign of Henry VIII. downward, and more espe- 
cially after most of the great Northumbrian fami- 
lies were destroyed in the great northern insurrec- 
tion of 1569-70, a different line of policy was 
observed. Instead of conferring commissions of 
wardenry on the great Border families, whose 
wealth, extensive influence, and remote situation^ 
already rendered them but too independent of the 
crown, those offices were bestowed upon men of 
political and military skill, such as Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, Sir James Crofts, Sir Robert Carey, and 
others, the immediate dependents of the sovereign 
himself, who, supported by liberal allowances from 
the treasury, and by considerable bodies of regular 
troops,^ were not afraid, if the discharge of their 

1 From a memorial concerning Border service, in the papers 
of Sir Ralph Sadler, it appears that the allowance of the 
captain -general of Berwick was twenty shillings per day, and 
the pay of the captains, soldiers, and others of the garrison in 
ordinaiy, amounted to L.2400; and when extraordinary 
forces were stationed ther^ to more than twice that sum. 
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office called for it, to give ofience even to the most 
powerful of the provincial nobility.^ 

For their residence, the warden of the east 
marches appears often to have resided at Alnwick, 
although Norham Castle, once belonging to the 
Bishops of Durham, afterwards to the crown, is 
recommended both by Lord Wharton and Sir 
Ralph Sadler' as the fittest place for his abode. 
JBut the office of warden of the east marches being 
frequently united with the government of Ber- 
wick, that most important frontier town was often 
the warden's place of abode. Upon the middle 
marches, the castle of Harbottell, originally the 
«eat of the Umfravilles, and afterwards, by mar- 
riage, that of the Tailbois, being vested in the 
crown by forfeiture, was judged a commodious 
and suitable residence for the warden. The go- 
vernment of Carlisle being usually combined with 
the wardenry of the western marches of England, 
the strong castle of that town furnished the warden 
with a suitable residence. Lord Scroope of Bol- 
ton, who held both these important offices, long 
resided there, and made considerable additions to 
the fortifications without, and accommodations 
within the castle. But Lord William Howard 
occupied his baronial castle of Naworth when he 
had the same commissions. 

The warden of the east marches, with his personal attendance 
of fifteen gentlemen, was allowed L.16 : 16:8 for his weekly 
chai^ges, and all allowances to inferior officers were upon the 
same scale. — Sadler's State Papers, vol. ii., p. 276. 

1 See Sadler's State Papers, vol. ii., p. 97, concerning dis- 
putes hetwixt him and the Earl of Northumberland. 
( * See Border Laws, p. 344, and Sadler, voL ii., p. 288. 
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To ensure a general snperintendence of lliese 
important offices, a lord-warden^enend was some- 
times nominated ; but this office became less neces- 
sary, becanse, in time of war, there was usoally a 
lieutenant appointed for the management of all 
military affkirs, and during peace the general af- 
fsurs of the Borders fell nnder the cognizance of 
the Lord President of the Cooncil of the North. 

The wardens had under them depnty-wardens, 
and warden-seijeants, (popularly called Lmd-ser- 
jeants,) upon whose address and activity the quiet 
of the country much depended. The captauns of 
the various royal garrisons also received orders 
from them ; and the keeper of Tynedale, an im- 
ruly district, which required a coercive magistracy 
of its own, was under the command of the wardoi 
of the middle marches. s 

The duties committed to the charge of the war- 
dens were of a twofold nature, as they regarded 
the maintenance of law and good order amongst 
the inhabitants of their jurisdiction themselves, and 
as they concerned the exterior relations betwixt 
them and the opposite frontier. 

In the first capacity, besides their power of con- 
trol and ministerial administration, both as head 
stewards of all the crown tenements and manors 
within their jurisdiction, and as intromitting with 
all fines and penalties, their judidal authority was 
very extensive. They held courts for punishment 
of high treason and felony, whidi ^e English 
Border laws classed under the following heads :— 
1. The aiding and abetting of any Scottishman, by 
communing, appointment, or otherwise, to rob> 
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bum, or steal, within the realm of England. 2. The 
accompanying, personally, any Scottishman, while 
perpetrating such o£Fences. 3. The harbouring, con- 
cealing, or affording guidance and protection to him 
after the fact* 4. The supplying Scottishmen with 
arms and artillery, as jacks, splents, brigantines, 
coats of plate, bills, halberds, battle-axes, bows 
and arrows, spears, darts, guns, as serpentines, 
half-haggs, harquibusses, currys, culliyers, hand- 
guns, or daggers, without special license of the 
lard-warden. 5. The selling of bread and corn 
of any kind, or of dressed leather, iron, or other 
^purtenances belonging to armour, without spedal 
license. 6. The selling of horses, mares, nags, or 
geldings to Scottishmen, without license as afore- 
said. 7. The breach of truce, by killing or as- 
saulting subjects and liege-men of Scotland. 8. The 
assaulting any Scottishman haWng a reg^ar pass 
or safe-conduct. 9. In time of war the giving tid- 
ings to the Scottish of any exploit intended against 
them by the warden or his officers. 10. The con- 
Tepng coined money, silver or gold, also plate or 
bullion, into Scotland, above the value of forty 
shillings at one time. IL The betraying (in time of 
war) the counsel of any other Englishman tending 
to the annoyance of Scotland, in malice to the 
party, and for his own private advantage. 12. The 
forging the coin of the realm. 13. The making 
appointment and holding communication with Scot- 
tishmen, or intermarrying with a Scottish woman, 
without license of the wardens, and the raising 
no fray against them as in duty bound. 14. The 
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receiving of Scottish pilgrims with their property 
without license of the wardens. 15. The failing 
to keep the watches appointed for defence of the 
country. 16. The n^lecting to raise in arms to 
the fray, or alarm raised by the wardens or watches 
upon the approach of public danger. 17. The re- 
ceiving and harbouring Scottish fugitives exiled 
irom their own country for misdemeanours. 18. 
The having fedsely and unjustly findd (t. e. found 
true and relevant) the bill of any Scotchman against 
an Englishman, or the having borne false witness 
on such matters. 19. The having interrupted or 
stopped any Englishman pursuing for recovering 
qS. Ins stolen goods. 20. The dismissing any Scot- 
tish offender taken red-hand (t. e. in the manner) 
without special license of the lord-warden. 2 1 .The 
paying of blackmiul, or protection money, whether 
to Englbh or Scottish man. 

All these were points of indictment in the warden 
courts ; and the number and nature of the prohi- 
bitions they imply show the anxiety of the English 
government to prevent all intercourse, as far as 
possible, between the natives of the two kingdoms. 
Most of these offences, if not all, amounted to 
march-treason. The accused persons were tried 
by a jury, and, if found guilty, suffered death by 
decapitation; but with the marauders of either 
country, the wardens used much less ceremony, 
and hiuiged them frequently, and in great numbers, 
without any process of law whatever. This was 
a very ordinary consummation, if we can believe a 
story told of Lord William Howard of Naworth. 
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While busied deeply with his studies, he was sad- 
denly disturbed by an officer who came to ask 
lus commands concerning the disposal of several 
moss-troopers who had been just made prisoners. 
Displeased at the interruption, the warden an- 
swered heedlessly and angrily, *^ Hang them, in the 
devil's name ;" but, when he laid aside his book, 
his surprise was not little, and his regret consider- 
able, to find that his orders had been literally ful- 
filled. 

The Scottish wardens do not appear to have held 
warden-courts, doubtless because the territorial 
jurisdictions of sheriffdoms, stewartries, baillaries, 
and so forth, which belpnged to the great families 
by hereditary right, and the privileges of which 
they jealously watched, would have been narrowed 
by their doing so. Besides, the Scottish heredi- 
tary judges possessed the dangerous and incon- 
venient power of repledging^ as their law terms it, 
that is, reclaiming any accused person from courts 
of a co-ordinate jurisdiction, to try him by their 
feudal authority. It is true, the judge exercising 
this privilege was obliged to give security for doing 
justice in the premises himself; but whether his' 
object was that of acquittal, or condemnation, his 
situation gave him easy means of accomplishing 
either without much risk of challenge. But if the 
Scottish wardens were more slow to hold formal 
courts than the English, they were not behind 
them in the summary execution of those o£Fenders 
whom they seized upon. The ordinary proverb of 
Jedburgh Justice, where men were said to be 
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hanged first, and tried afterwards, appears to have 
taken its rise from these hasty proceedings.^ 

The pleasure of hunting these outlaws to their 
fastnesses was, to some of the warlike barons who 
held the office of warden, its own best reward. 
Godscroft says it was so peculiarly suited to the 
disposition of Archibald, the IXth Earl of Angus, 
that it might be called his proper element. He 
used to profess that he had as much delight in 
hunting a thief as others in chasing a hare ; and that 
it was as natural to him as any other pastime or 
exercise was to another man. Yet the chase of 
this Border Nimrod (whose game was man) was 
by no means uniformly successful; and he was 
foiled on many occasions by the impracticability of 
the country, and the cunning of the outlaws who 
harboured in it.^ 

' There is a similar English proverh concerning Lydford : — 

" I oft haye heard of Lydford law. 
Where in the morn men hang and draw. 
And sit in judgment after." 

BiiowN*d Poems, 

s ** He made only one road agidnst the outlawed thieues 
of the name of Armestrang (most of them) after the king was 
gone home, who had heen present at the casting down of 
their houses. He pursued them into the Tarrass Moss, 
which was one of their greatest strengths, and whither no 
host or companies had ever heen known to have followed 
them hefore, and in which they did confide much, hecause of 
the straightness of the ground. He used great diligence and 
sufficient industry, but the success was not answerable either 
to his desire or other men's expectation. Neither did he 
forget to keep his intention close and secret, acquainting none 
of the people of that country therewithal!, until he was ready 
to march. Then directing one Jordan, of Applegirth, to go 
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The Border marauders had every motive to 
exert their faculties for the purpose of escape ; for, 
once seized upon> their doom was sharp and short. 
The mode of punishment was either hy hanging, or 
drowning.^ The next tree, or the deepest pool of 
the nearest stream, was indifferently used on these 
occasions. Many moss-troopers are said to have 
been drowned in a deep eddy of the Jed near 
Jedburgh. And, in fine, the little ceremony used 

to the other side, whither he knew they behoved to flee, be 
sent with him one of his especiall followers, whom he knew 
to be well affected to the service, to see that he did his duty. 
He himself, with the anuy, came openly and directly to tlie 
place of their abode, that they, fleeing from him, might fall 
into the hands of Applegirth, and his companie, who were 
come in sufficient good time, before the army could be seen 
to that passage which they were sent to keep. But the birds 
"Were all flown, and there was nothing left but the empty 
nest, having (no question) had some inkling and intelligence 
Jiereof; but it could not be tried' by whom the notice had 
been given them. In the retreat they shew themselves, and 
rode about to intercept and catch such as might happen 
inclrcumspectly to straggle from the army ; and they failed 
very narrowly to have attrapped William Douglas of Ively, a 
yonng gentleman of my lord's family, for which incircumspec- 
tion he was soundly chide by him, as having thereby hazarded 
Ids own person, and his lord's honour.** — Godscroft's History 
efthe House of Douglas, folio, £din. p. 430. 
'„ > Drowning is a very old mode of punishment in Scotland ; 
and in Galloway there were pits of great depth appropriated 
to that punishment, still called murder-holes, out of which 
human bones have occasionally been taken in great quantities. 
This points out the proper interpretation of the right of pit 
and gallows, (in law Latin, ^<a etfurca,) which has, less 
probably, been supposed the right of imprisoning in the pit or 
dungeon, than that of hanging. But the meanest baron 
possessed the right of imprisonment. The real meaning is, 
the right of inflicting death either by hanging or drownings 
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on these occasions added another feature to the 
reckless and careless character of the Borderers, 
who were thus accoslomed to part with life with 
as little form as dvilized men change their 
garments* 

The wardens had it also in their power to deter- 
mine many civQ questions concerning the right of 
property yiolently nsnrped hy oppression, or reco- 
vered £rom die hands of marauders. The mode 
of application seems to have heen hy petition. 
Thns, the complaint of Isahel Wetherel to Sadler, 
when warden of the middle marches, sets forth, 
that she had heen found entitled to possession of a 
certsun tenement in Bassenden, by order of tibe 
Earl of Northumberland, the former warden, and 
that the bailiff of the liberty still refused to execute 
the warrant in her favour. Another '^ poor oratrixy** 
the Widow Fenwick, states in her supplication, 
that besides certain persons formerly named, she 
now charges some of her neighbours of the town of 
Wooler, whom before she had been afraid to accuse, 
with stealing her three cows, and prays relief in 
the premises. Again, John of Gilrie states, that 
he had made a bargain with William Archer for 
twenty bolls of barley, at a certain price ; that 
Archer had only delivered ten of the said boQs, 
and had arrested the petitioner's horses in payment 
thereof, instead of implementing his bargain by 
delivery of the remainder. All these petitions pray 
for letters of charge to be directed by the warden 
against the parties complained upon, for answer or 
redress. They serve to show the complicated and 
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mixed nature of the warden's jurisdiction, which 
thus seems to have admitted civil suits of a very 
trifling kind. 

But the principal part of the warden's duty re- 
spected his transactions in the opposite kingdom in 
the time hoth of war and peace. During the time 
of war, he was captain-general within his wardenry, 
with full power to call out musters of all the fen- 
cible men betwixt the age of sixteen and sixty, 
duly armed and mounted according to their niik 
and condition, for defending the territory, or, if 
necessary, for invading that of the enemy. He 
directed, or led in person, all hostile enterprises 
against the enemy's country ; and it was his duty, 
upon such occasions, to cause to be observed the 
ancient rules and customs of the marches, which 
may be thus summed up. 

1. Intercourse with the enemy was prohibited. 
2. He who left his company during the time of 
the expedition was liable to the punishment of a 
traitor. 3. It was appointed that all should alight 
and fight on foot, except those commanded by the 
general to act as cavalry ; he who remained on 
horseback, without such orders, forfeited his spoil 
and prisoners, two parts to the king, and one to the 
generaL 4. No man was to disturb those appoint- 
ed to array the host. 5. If a soldier followed the 
chase on a horse belonging to his comrade, the 
owner of the horse enjoyed half the booty ; and if 
he fled upon such horse, it was to be delivered to 
the sheriff as a waif on his return home, under pain 
of treason. 6. He that left the host after victory, 
though for the purpose of securing his prisoner, lost 
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his ransom. If any one slew another's prisoner, 
he was liable to pay his ransom ; or, in failure of 
his ability to do so, was sentenced to death* In 
general, it was found to be the use of the marches, 
tbat every man might take as many prisoners as he 
could secure, exchanging tokens with them that 
they might afterwards know each other. 7. Any 
one accused of seizing his comrade's prisoner was 
obliged to find security in the hands of the warden- 
serjeant. Disputed prisoners were to be phiced in 
the hands of the warden ; and the party found 
ultimately wrong, to be amerced in a fine of ten 
pounds. 8. Relates to the evidence in the case of 
such dispute. He who could bring his own coun- 
trymen in evidence, of whatever quality, was pre- 
ferred as the true captor ; failing of this mode of 
proof, recourse was had to the prisoner's oath. 
9. No prisoner of such rank as to lead an hundred 
men, was eitho" to he dismissed upon security, or 
ransomed, for the space of fifteen days, without 
leave of the warden. 10. He who dismounted a 
prisoner was entitled to half of his ramsom. 11. 
Whoever detected a traitor was entitled to the 
reward of one hundred shillings ; whoever idded 
his escape, suffered the pain of death. 12. Relates 
to the firing of the beacons in ScoUand ; the stewards 
of Annandale and Kirkcudbright, were liable in the 
fine of one merk for each default in that mattec 
13. He who did not join the array of the ooan<- 
try upon the signal of the beacon-lights, or who 
left it during the continuance of the English inva- 
sion without lawful excuse, his goods were forfeited, 
and his parson placed at the warden's wilL 14. In 
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case of any Englishman being taken within Scot- 
landy he was not sa£Pered to depart under any safe 
conduct save that of the king or warden ; and a 
similar protection was necessary to enable him to 
return and treat of his ransom. If this was neglect- 
ed, he became the prisoner of whatever Scottish- 
Bian happened to seize him. 15. Any Scottish- 
man dismissing his prisoner, when a host was 
collected either to enter England or defend against 
invasion, was punished as a traitor. 16. In the 
partition of spoil, two portions were allowed to 
each bowman. 17. Whoever deserted his com- 
mander and comrades, and abode not in the field 
to the uttermost, his goods were forfeited, and his 
person liable to the punishment of a traitor. 18. 
Whoever bereft his comrade of horse, spoil, or 
prisoner, was liable in the pains of treason, if he did 
not make restitution after the right of property 
became known to him. 

These military regulations were arranged by 
William Earl of Douglas, by the advice of the- 
most experienced marohmen, in the year 1468.^ 

' The exordiam of these r^^lations is remarkable. It runs. 
tliiu : — *< Be it remnnbered, tliat on tbe 16th day of Decem- 
ber, 1466, Earl William Doo|;las assembled the whole lords, 
freeholders, and eldest Borderers that best knowledge had, at 
the College of Linclouden, and there he caused those lords and 
Borderors bodily to be sworn, the holy Gospel touched, that 
they justly and truly, after their cunning, should decrete, 
decern, deliver, and put in order and writing, the statutes, 
ordinances, and uses of marche that were ordained in Black 
Archibald of Douglas* days, and Archibald his son's days, in 
time of war&re; and they came again to him advisedly with 
these statutes and ordinances which were in time of warfkra 
VOL. VII. H 
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But it appears that they were adopted by the 
English with the necessary alterations, for a copy 
of them is found in the Manuscript of Mr BeU, 
the accurate and laborious warden-clerk of the 
western marches of England, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. At least, they are so well suited to the 
genius of the country and age, that there can be 
no doubt that they express the general spirit of the 
military enactments on both sides of the Border. 

We must not omit to state, that as the wardens 
of the marches had it in charge to conduct the war 
between the countries, so they had also power of 
concluding tinices with the opposite warden for 
their own jurisdictions. Such an indenture, entered 
into between <' the noble lords and mighty," Henry 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and Archibald 
Douglas, Lord of Galloway, at the water of Esk, 
beside Sol way, on the 15th March, 1323-4, not 
only concludes a truce between their bounds on 
each side, but declares, " That if any great power 
of either country shall prepare to invade the other, 
each of the said lords shall do what they can to 
hinder it, and if they cannot prevent it, they 

before. The said Earl William seeing the statutes in writing 
decreed and delivered by the said lords and Borderers, thought 
them right speedful and profitable to the Borderers; the 
which statutes, ordinances, and points of warfare he took, 
and the whole lords and Borderers he caused bodily to be 
sworn that they should maintain and supply him at their 
goodly power, to do the law upon those that should break the 
statutes underwritten. Also the said Earl William, and 
lords and eldest Borderers, made certain points to be treason 
in time of warfare to be used, which were no treason before 
liis time, bat to be treason in his time, and in all time oom- 
ing." 
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shall give the other party fifteen days' notice^ and 
shaU themselves abstain from riding with the 
host, and shall do all in their power, without 
fraud or guile, to keep the aggressors out of their 
bounds. Intimation of the rupture of the truce 
was to be given by a certain term, at the Chapel 
of Salom, or Solway. AU prisoners on either 
side were to be freely delivered. If any single 
freebooter committed theft in breach of the cove- 
nant, he was to be hanged or beheaded ; if a 
company were concerned in the delict, one should 
be put to death, and the others amerced in double 
the value of their spoil." This indenture rather 
resembles a treaty between two independent prin- 
ces, than an agreement between the crown officers 
of the west marches of England and Scotland. 
Something, doubtless, is to be ascribed to the great 
power of the Percy and the Douglas, who could> 
unquestionably, make their authority go much 
farther than chieftains of less weight could have 
done, though holding the same ostensible commis- 
sion. Still, however, the powers of the wardens in 
waging war, or concluding truces, were of an ex- 
tensive and unlimited nature. 

In time of peace, the warden had the more deli- 
cate task of at the same time maintaining the ami- 
cable relations bet\dxt the two countries, and of 
preventing or retaliating the various grievances 
and encroachments committed by the Borderers 
•of the opposite kingdom upon the frontiers under 
liis rule. 

The roost constant, and almost imremitted sub- 
ject of complaint; was the continual incursions of 
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the moss-txoopers upon both sides. This speciesi 
of injury early required the redress of international 
laws or customs. For example, although the right 
of the native of the invaded country to protect his 
property against the robber could not be denied^ 
and although it was equally his inherent privilege 
to pursue the marauders with such force as he 
could assemble, and recover the plunder if he 
eould overtake them within the bounds of the 
kingdom which they had invaded, yet it was a 
question of national law, how far he was entitled 
to continue pursuit in a hostile manner into the 
territory of the sister country, and there to recover 
his property by force. At the same time, it wa& 
not to be expected that the intervention of a small 
river, or of an imaginary line, should be a protec- 
tion for the robbers and their booty, against the 
just resentment of the party injured, while in the 
very act of hot pursuit. The Border Laws, there- 
fore, allowed the party plundered not only to fol- 
low his goods upon the spur, and enter the opposite 
kingdom for recovery thereof, without license or 
safe conduct, but even to do the like, at any time 
within six days after his sustaining the injury, pro- 
viding always he went straight to some honest 
man of good fame inhabiting the marches which 
he had thus entered, and declared to him the cause 
of his coming, inviting him to attend him and wit- 
ness his conduct. The wardens of either realm, or 
those duly authorized by them, were entitled to 
pursue fugitives or offenders into the precincts of 
the neighbouring realm, by what was called the 
hot'trod. This pursuit was maintained with a. 
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I%hted piece of turf carried on a spear, with hue 
and cry, bagle-hom, and blood-hound, that all 
might be aware of the purpose of the party. If 
any native of the country thus entered intercepted 
the party or their blood-hound in such hot-trod^ he 
was liable to be billed, or indicted at the next day 
of truce, and delivered up to the warden whom he 
had offended.. It was, however, recommended to 
die pursuers of the hot-trod to stop at the nearest 
town of the realm whose frontiers they had thug 
passed, and give declaration of the purpose of the 
chase, and require the inhabitants to go along to 
witness his procedure. If the pursuers did unlaw** 
fttl damage within the opposite realm, they were 
liable to be delivered to the warden thereof for 
condign punishment. 

But these provisions were only calculated to 
remedy such evils as befell de recenti, since to have 
sought reparation at their own hand and by their 
own strength for such as were of older date, would 
have made tlie Borders a constant scene of uproar> 
retaliation, and bloodshed. Some coiu'se of justice, 
therefore, was to be fallen upon, by which justice 
might be done to those who had sustained wrong 
from the depredators of the opposite country, by 
means more regular and less hazardous than the 
ready measures of forcible retaliation. 

The first regulations laid down on this subject 
were conformable to the ideas of that military age, 
which referred all matters difficult of instant proof, 
to the judgment of God in single combat. Eleven 
knights of Northumberland, and as many of the 
Scottish east marches, with the Sheriff of North- 
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umberland on the one side, and of Roxburgh and 
Berwick on the other, met in the 3dd of Henry 
III. anno 1249. These martial formalists made 
some regulations for recovery of debts due by those 
of the one kingdom to the other, and for the re- 
delivery of fugitive bondsmen.^ But they unani- 
mously declared that every Scottishman accused of 
having committed any crime in England, of which 
he could offer to purge himself by the combat, 
could only be summoned to answer at fixed places 
on the marches. Also, that all persons, of what- 
ever rank or degree, dwelling between Totness, in 
Cornwall, and Caithness, in Scotland, might be 
appealed to battle on the marches, excepting only 
the sovereign, and the Bishops of St Andrews and 
Dunkeld.' (xoods alleged to be stolen from £ng« 
land might be sued for by the owner in the court 
of the Scottish lord within whose bounds they 
were discovered ; but if the accused party denied 
the charge, there was no other alternative but the 
combat. Yet, if the accused did not feel bold in 
his innocence, or determined in his denial, he might 
quit himself of the charge, without the risk of com- 
bat, in the following singular manner* He was to 
bring the stolen ox, horse, cow, or other animal, to 
the brink of the river Tweed or Esk, where they 
form the frontier line, and drive it into the stream. 
If the animal escaped alive to the other kingdom, 
he had no farther trouble in the matter ; but if it 

* It is the Soottisli copy of Indenture wKich exists. That 
of £ogland most have been mmtatia mmtamSs, 

* Churchmen of corresponding dignity in England most 
lukve been nnquestionably admitted to the same privil^e. 
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was drowned before it readied the middle stream, 
then he was condemned liable to the plainti£F for 
its estimable value. Lastly, these experienced 
men of war decreed, by a sweeping clause, that no 
inhabitant of either kingdom could prove his pro- 
perty in any goods actually possessed by an inha- 
bitant of the other, unless by the body of a many 
that is, by entering the lists either personally, or 
by a delegated champion. 

Every dispute between the inhabitants, on either 
side, was, therefore, decided by personal duel, and 
even churchmen were bound to combat by proxy. 
The clergy of England numbered this among the 
grievances which they reported to the legate Otho, 
in the year 1237. They state, that by an abuse of 
a mandate of the kings of England and Scotland, 
not only simple clerks, but even abbots and priors 
within the diocese of Carlisle, were, on the chal- 
lenge of any one of the kingdom of Scotland, com- 
pelled to undertake, with lance and sword, and 
otherwise armed, the combat, which was called 
aera^ to be fought on the frontiers of the two 
kingdoms; so that the abbot or prior, of what- 
ever order, was obliged to have a champion, and, 
in case of his defeat, was subjected to the penalty 
of one overcome in the appeal to God, as in our 

> AerOf or tieretit & word of uncertain meaning ; and, so far 
as I know, only occurring in this sense in the present passage. 
It may allude to the area or enclosed space within which the 
combatants fought. Aerea, and area, are explained by Du 
Cange and in the Supplement* as synonymous, and as meaning 
an enclosed space, neither cultivated nor ploughed. The cir« 
eular enclosure near Penrith, called King Arthur*s Round 
Table, was probably an area of this kind. 
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own time, continues the remonstrance, was ezpe* 
rienced by the Prior of Lideley.^ 

When priests were not excused, the combats 
among the laity most have been very numerous. 
But in later times, the appeal to combat was less 
uniyersally admitted, and the state of confusion and 
depredation on the Borders increasing, as we have 
observed, after the usurpation of Scotland by Ed- 
ward I., rendered it necessary to seek for other 
modes of checking theft than that by which the 
true man was compelled to expose his life in com- 
bat with the robber. It became, therefore, a prin- 
cipal part of the warden's duty, when that duty 
was conscientiously performed, during the time of 
peace to maintain a regular and friendly inter- 
course with those on the opposite side, both for 
preyenting and punishing all disorders committed 
by the lawless on either territory. But besides 
these communications, it was a principal point of 
their commission, that the wardens on either side 
should hold days of truce, or of march, as frequently 
as could be made convenient, in which, with great 
solemnity, they enquired into and remedied the 
offences complained of by the subjects of either 
realm. 

The wardens, on these occasions, took the field 
attended by the lords, knights, esquires, and men 
of name within their jurisdictions, all in their best 
arms, and well mounted. The two troops paused 
on the frontiers of both kingdoms, until they had 
exchanged assurance for observing and keeping 

1 Annalea Burtonentes, apad Gale^ voL i., p. 292. 
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the peaoe from sunrise to sunset. The two war- 
dens then met in great form, mntnally embraced 
each other, and, surrounded by those of the best 
rank in their marches, they proceeded to examine 
the billsy or oomphunts, tendered on either side. 
If the persons accused were judged guilty, the 
hiOs were to be ^filed^ or fouled; if the comphdnt 
was dismissed, the bill was said to be deansedL 
Where doubt occurred, the question of cleansing 
or fouling a bill was tried either by the honour of 
the wardens, or by a jury of six ^English and six 
Soottish gentlemen,^ mutually chosen, or by a 
Tower-public, that is, a referee belonging to the 
eountry of the party accused, and mutually chosen 
by the plainti£P and the defendant. In some cases, 
the accused was permitted to exculpate himself by 
oath, which, terrible as its denunciations were, did 
not always prevent perjury.' In like manner, the 
piaintifr, or party who preferred the bill, was bound 
to make oath to the estimated value of his goods.' 

> The jurors took tbe following oath : << Toa shall clean no 
hUls -worthy to be foaled, 70a shall fool no bills worthy to be 
doned, bat shall do that what appeareth with trath, for the 
maintmance of the peace, and suppressiii|r of attempts. So 
help yoa God.*'— Af.iSl of Mr Bell, Warden Clerk, quoted m 
hftrodmetUm to Nicoi.son*s History of Cwnberhmd and West' 



s The following were the terms of this oath for excusing a 
luD, as it was termed : — " Toa shall swear by heaven above 
yoa, hell beneath yoa, by yoor part of paradise, by all that 
God made in six days and seven nights, and by God himself, 
yoa are whart oat sackless of art, part, way, witting, riddy 
kenning, having, or recetting of any of the goods and cattels 
named in this biU. So help you God." — Bxu.*s Manuscripts 



* The oath of estimation was aa follows : << Ton shall Idle 
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Perjuryy in such cases, was punished by imprison- 
ment and infamy ; and if the plainti£F over-rated 
the goods he had lost, the amount might be taxed 
by a jury of both nations. 

With respect to the offenders against whom bills 
were presented, it was the duty of the warden to 
haye them in custody, in readiness for their an- 
swer ; and in case the bills were fouled, he was 
bound to deliver them up to the opposite warden, 
by whom they were imprisoned until they paid a 
single and two doubles, that is to say, treble the 
value of the estimated goods in the bill. To pro« 
duce these offenders was generally the most diffi- 
cult part of the warden's duty. He could not 
keep them in confinement until the day of truce ; 
for, independently that they were sometimes per- 
sons of power and rank, iheir numbers were too 
great to be detained in custody. The wardens, 
therefore, usually took bonds from the chief, kins- 
men, or allies of the accused party, binding him or 
them to enter him prisoner within the iron gate of 
the warden's castle, or else to make him forthcom- 
ing when called for. He against whom a bill was 
thrice fouled, was liable to the penalty of death. 
If the offender endeavoured to rescue himself after 
being lawfuUy delivered over to the opposite war- 
den, he was liable to the punishment of death, or 
otherwise, at the warden's pleasure, as being guilty 
of a breach of the assurance. 

price make, and traetk say, what your goods were worth at 
the time of their taking, to have been bought and sold in a 
market all at one time, and that you know no other recoYery 
but this. So help you God-^^TUdL 
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The extent of the matiial damage snstuned hj 
lioth kingdoins being thus ascertained, a list, in the 
form of an acoount-currenty was made np by enn- 
merating all the bills fouled on each side, and the 
Talue was summed by striking a balance against 
the country whose depredators had been most 
active. It seems probable the extremity of the 
legal satisfisMstion was seldom exacted or obtained. 
The resentment of the depredators and of their 
kinsmen was dreaded; the common usage took 
away the natural abhorrence of the crime ; plunder 
was a privilege which each party assumed in their 
turn ; and as it often happened that the same per- 
son against whom a bill Mras fouled for one fact, 
had himself been a sufierer, and was a plaintiff in 
a charge preferred against others, it is probable 
that some extra-judicial settlement often took the 
matter out of the warden court. Nay, it frequently 
liappened, when enormities had gone to great 
extent during any particular time of misrule, that 
m veil was dropped over the past, and satisfiiction 
exacted from neither party. At other times, when 
the crowns were determined strictly to maintain 
die relations of amity with each other, the course 
of justice was more severely enforced. Men of high 
rank, the chiefe of dans, and others responsible, by 
th^ situation and authority, for the conduct of 
tiiose under them, were sometimes deHvered up to 
be kept in ward in the opposite kingdom until the 
misdeeds of their deputies and dependents were 
atoned for by payment of the valuation and fines. 
But it does not appear that the wardens could pro* 
ceed to attach these persons on their simple autho* 
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lity. Their delivery seems to hare followed in 
consequeDoe of an agreement to that purpose, hy 
special commissioners, rested with full powers firom 
both crowns. To such commissioners also belonged 
the power of making new laws and enactments on 
the Border, the wardens being limited by the ex- 
isting roles of march. 

Besides depredations by robbery on each side, 
the wardens, at their days of trnce, were wont to 
demand and receiye satisfaction for other encroach- 
ments, snch as sowing or pasturing by the natives 
of one kingdom within the territories of the other, 
offences subject to be fouled by bill, and punished 
by mulct, and the more frequent inyasion for the 
purpose of cutting wood in the forests of the oppo- 
site frontier, or hunting, hawking, and disporting 
in the same without license asked or receired. 
These encroachments, which will remind the reader 
of Chery Chase, often gave rise to scuffles, and 
ey&i to bloodshed.^ 

^ Sach an erent was prerented hj the prodence of Sir 
Robert Cmnj, '* Tlie next aammer after, I fell into a com* 
bcnome tronble^ Imt it was not in the nature of thieTes or 
malefactora. There had been an ancient atstom of the 
Siwdarer^ when they were at quiet, for the opposite Border 
to send to the warden of the middle march to desire leave that 
they might come into the B«Nrder8 of Enghmd and hunt with 
thdr greyhounds for deer towards the aid of summor, which 
was nerer denied them. But towards the end of Sir John 
Foster's goTemment, when he grew Tcry old and weak, they 
t04^ boldness on them, and without leuTc asking, would come 
into England, and hunt at their pleasure, and stay their own 
time ; and when they were a-hunting^ their senrants would 
come with carts, and cut down as much wood as every one 
thought would serre his turn, and carry it away to their 
iiouacs in Scotland. Sir John*lB Imbecillity and wcakm 
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Wben the business of the meeting was over, the 
wnrdens retired, after taking a oonrteous leave of 
emh ather ; and it was a costom of tlie marchy tliat^ 




them to continiie this mudcmcuioiir mne f4Nir or 
^TC jtmn together, before be left bis office. And after my 
liord £iien had the office, be was so Tcxed and troubled with 
the disorders of the coontry, as all tiie time he remained 
thcrc^ he had no losnre to think of so small a bfurinesn, and 
to ivdress it ; so that nofr they began to bold it lawfiil to 
and go at their pleasores without leare adiing. The first 
I entered, they did the like. The Armstrongs kept 
so on work that i had no time to TodrcH it; but Imving 
r-mastcred them, and the whole march beings broo^t to a 
good stay and qoietnesi^ the beginning of next summer, I 
wrote to FemihlrsC, the warden orer against mt, to denre 
him to aoqount the gentlemen of his mardi, that 1 was n» 
way unwilling to hinder them of their accustomed sports to 
hnnt in £ngland as they ever bad doae, but withal I would 
not by my de&ult dishonour the queen and mysell^ to give 
them more liberty than was fitting. I prayed him, therefore^ 
to let them know, that if they would, according to theandent 
cu st om, send to me for leare, they should bare all the content- 
ment I could giro them; if otherwise they would continue 
their wonted course I would do my best to hinder them. 

^ Notwithstanding this letter, witiiin a month after, thcj 
came and hunted as they used to do without leaver and cut 
down wood, and carried it away. I wrote again to the wuw 
den, and plainly told him, I would not suffer one other 
affipont, but if they came again without leoTo they should 
dearly aby^ it. For all this they would not be warned ; bnt^ 
towards the end of the summer, they came again to their 
w<mted sports. I had taken order to bare present word 
bronght me, which was done. I sent my two d^mtics with 
aQ the mpeed they could make, and they took al<mg with them 
such gentlemen as were in their way, with my forty hors^ 
and about one of the dock they came up to than, and set 
npon them ; some hurt was done ; but I gare especial orders 
they should do as little hurt, and shed as little blood, as poo- 
■ihly they could. They oboerved my command^ only thej 

iSaffiETlorit. 
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before dismissing the gentlemen who attended 
them, each warden demanded of the most respect- 
able and experienced Borderers, their opinion of 
the business of the day, and requested them to say 
whether the rules of the march had been observed, 
and justice equally distributed. 

When these days of march-truce were held 
regularly, and justice punctually administered, the 
Borders were comparatively but little disturbed; 
and the wardens on both sides were usually 
instructed, from their several courts, not to insist 
too particularly on points of mere form or of difficult 
discussion, but to leave them for discussion by 
special commissioners. 

But although these regulations were perhaps as 
wise as the case admitted, yet the union of the 
opposite wardens, so necessary to preserve the 
peace of the frontier, was always of precarious 

broke all their carts, and took a dozen of the principal gentle- 
men that were there, and brought them to me at Withrington, 
where I then lay. I made them welcome, and gave them the 
best entertainment that I could. They lay in the castle two 
or three days, and so I sent them home, they assuring me, 
that they never would hunt there again without leave, which 
they did truly perform all the time I stayed there ; and I 
many times met them myself, and hunted with them two or 
three days; and so we continued good neighbours ever after; 
but the king complained to the queen very grievously of this 
ftict. The queen and council liked very well of what I had 
done ; but, to give the king some satisfaction to content him^ 
my two officers were commanded to the Bishop of Durham's, 
there to remain prisoners during her majesty's pleasure. 
Within a fortnight I had them out again, and there was no 
more of this business. The rest of the time I stayed there, it 
vras governed with great quietness.'* — Cxaet's Memoirs, 
Edit. 1608; p. 110. 
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duration. They were soldiers by profession, of 
hostile countries, jealous at once of their own honour 
and that of their nation, surrounded by warlike 
partisans and dependents, who animated every dis- 
agreement into a quarrel, and must therefore, on 
the whole, have preferred taking satisfaction for 
any insult at their own hand, and by their own 
force, than seeking it in a more peaceful manner 
from the opposite warden. 

Sir Robert Carey gives us a singular picture of 
their conduct towards each other. Being deputy- 
warden of the east marches, he sent to Sir Robert 
Kerr of Cessford, the opposite Scottish warden, 
to appoint a meeting for regulation of the Border 
affairs. But Cessford apparently wished to anti- 
cipate one part of the a£Fairs to be discussed. 
Having therefore received Carey's messenger, filled 
him with drink and put him to bed, he mounted his 
horse, entered England with an armed attendance, 
seized a Borderer against whom he alleged some 
cause of quarrel, and put him to death at his own 
door. After this exploit, he delivered a civil 
answer to Sir Robert Carey's servant, agreeing to 
the proposed interview. It was now the turn of 
the English warden to be o£Fended ; he neglected 
the appointment without notice to Cessford, leaving 
him to wait several hours at the place of meeting. 
The Borderers began to stir on both sides, and 
raids were made out of Scotland so often as three 
or four times a-week. The severe measures of 
Sir Robert Carey, who executed all thieves taken 
in the manner, or red-hand as it was called, in 
fiome degree checked these inroads* At length a 
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noted depredator, called Greordie Bourne, a special 
fsivourite of the Lord of Cessford, fell into his 
hands. The gentlemen of the country entreated 
him to enter into terms with Sir Robert Kerr for 
sparing this man's life ; but, having visited him in 
disguise, and learned his habits from his own 
mouth, Carey resolved that no conditions should 
save him, and caused him to be executed accord- 
ingly before the gates of the castle.^ In revenge 
of the death of this man. Sir Robert Kerr very 
nearly surprised a party of Carey's servants at 
Norham, who must have been cut to pieces, had 
they not, by their master's command, slept that 
night in the castle. The dissension between these 
two officers continued, until, upon such an occasion 
as we have noticed, p. 123, Cessford, along witli 
the Lord of Bucdeuch, was appointed to be deli- 
vered into England, when, with that sort of gene- 
rous confidence which qualified the ferocity of the 
Border character, he chose his enemy. Sir Robert 
Carey, for his g^uardian ; after which they lived on 
the most amicable terms with each other.^ 

Even the meetings of truce, appointed for the 
settlement of grievances betwixt the wardens, were 
very often converted into scenes of battle and 
bloodshed. Each warden, being themselves such 
fiery and martial characters as we have described, 

1 See Carey's Memoirs. Edit. 1808, p. 73 ; or Border Mhy* 
gtreUy, yoL i., p. 247. 

a Such tracts are like a glimpse of sunshine amid the lower- 
ing of a storm. Carey relates the circumstances which led to 
these agreements in the pithy style of Queen Elizabeth's time. 
—[See Carey's Memoirs, Edit. l&OS, p. 80; or Border JUm* 
strelsy, roL i., p. 252.] 
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came to the^place of meeting, attended by his guard 
of horsemen, and by all the warlike clans of his 
district, completely armed. Among these must 
ofiten have been many names betwixt whom deadly 
fend existed ; and, if they had no peculiar cause 
of animosity, their nations were habitually hostile, 
and it was the interest of the Borderers to exas- 
perate that national animosity. Add to this, that 
the principal depredators being present, with their 
friends and allies, they had every motive to insti- 
gate any brawl which could interrupt the course 
of justice. It was, therefore, often in vain, that 
all men at those days of truce were discharged 
from baughling (brawling) or reproving with the 
subjects of the opposite realm, or from disturbing 
the assurance of peace, by word, deed, or counte- 
nance. Where there were so many combustible 
materials, the slightest spark served to kindle a 
conflagration. 

Accordingly, repeated instances occur of such 
affrays happening, in which much gentle blood, 
and frequently that of the wardens themselves, 
stained the days appointed for the administration 
of Border justice. Thus, in the year 1511, Sir 
Robert Kerr of Cessford, warden of the middle 
marches, while at a march- meeting, was struck 
through with a lance by the bastard Heron, and 
despatched by Starhed and Lilburn, two English 
Borderers ;^ a slaughter which, amongst other 
causes of quarrel, gave ground tc the war between 

I [See cmtcj p. 66.] 
VOL. VII. I 
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England and Scotland, tenninated by the firtnl 
battle of Flodden.^ 

On a sttbseqoHit occarion, wben Sir Frands 
Rnstelly third son of the second £arl of Bedford, 
chanced to be slain, the Soots appear to have been 
ag^essors in their turn. Camden gives the fol- 
lowing acoonnt of a fray which took place in the 
year 1585:— 

« F«r wli«n Sir John FMter, and TliOBai Cam of Ferni* 
hunt, wardens of the middle marches betwixt the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland, had appointed a meeting on 
the 27th of Jone^ about certain goods unjustly taken away, 
and security was giren on both sides by oath, aeoording to 
custom, and proclamation made, that no man should harm 
other, hy word, deed, or look, (as the BorderaiB speak,) the 
Scots came to the place of meeting armed in battle array, with, 
ensigns displayed, and dnmis beating, contrary to custom and 
beyond expectation, being in number about three thousand, 
whereas the English were not aboTe three hundred. Scarce 
were the wardens aat to hear the complaints, when on a sud- 
•dan, upon an Englishman's being taken pilfering, there arose 
a tumult, and the Soots discharging a volley of shot, slew 
Russel, with some others, put the English to flight, and 
• eagerly pursuing them the space of four miles into England, 
carried off some prisoners. Who was the author of this 
slaughter was not certainly known. The English laid the 
fault upon Arran, now chancellor of Scotland, and upon 
Fernihurst. The queen pressed, both by her letters and com^ 
missioners, to hsTe the murderers delivered into her hands, 
inasmuch as Henry IV., King of England, had formerly de- 
livered up into the hands of James IV., King of Scots, Wil- 
liam Heron and seven Englishmen, for killing Robert Carre 
of Cessford upon a day of meeting; and Morton, the lata 
regent, sent Carmichael, a Scot, into England for killing 
George Heron. The king protested his own innocency in the 
matter; and promised to send, not only Fernihurst imme- 
diately into England, but the chancellor too, if they could 
be convicted by clear and lawful proofs to have premeditately 

I [See Talet of a Grand/atheir, 1st Series, yol. il., eh. xii.] 
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infringed the'iecurhy, or proeured the murder. Fenwick, an 
EnglUhman, accused Fernibar»t of the fact to his face ; he 
avoided it by a flat denial, because the other could produce no 
Seoitttsbman for a •witness. For in these trials on the Bor- 
ders, aoGording to a certain priTilege and custom agi*eed on 
amongst the Borderers, none but a Scot is to be admitted f!or 
a witness against a Scot, and none but an Englishman against 
an Englishman ; insomuch, that if all the Englishmen which 
were upon the pkiea bad seen the murder committed before 
their eyes, yet their testimony had been of no value, unless 
some Scottishman also did witness the same. Nevertheless^ 
Arran was confined to his house, and Fernihurst was com- 
mitted to custody at Dundee, where afterwards he died ; a 
stoat, and able warrior, ready for any great attempts and 
undertakings, and of an immoveable fidelity to the Queen of 
Scots, and the king her son; having been once or twice 
turned out of idl his lands and fortunes, and banished the 
sight of his cottfitry and children^ which yet he endured 
patiently, and» after so many crosses falling npon him toge* 
ther, perished unshaken and always like himself.'* — CAXBXK'a 
Avneih at the year 1585, in K£NM£T*s Hiatofy of England, vol* 
ii., p. 505. 

One of the latest of these affirays' has been de-^ 
scribed with some liTely colouring in the rnde 
rhymes of an old Scottish minstreL The place of 
meeting was the Reidswair, a spot on the very 
ridge of a bleak and waste tract of mountains^ 
called the Carter-fells> which divide E^ngland from 
Scodand. The Scottish clans of the middle marches 
arrived in arms and in attendance npon Sir John. 
Carmichael of Carmichael ; and» from the opposite 
side, the Borderers of Tynedale and Redesdale 
advanced, with ''jack and spear and bended bows/' 
with' Sir John Forster, the English warden. Yet 
the meeting began in mirth and good neighbour* 
hood ; and while the wardens proceeded to the 
business of the day, the armed Borderers of either 
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party engaged in sports, and played at cards or 
dice, or loitered around the moor. The merchants^ 
or pedlars, erected their temporary booths, and 
displayed their wares, and the whole had the ap- 
pearance of a peaceful holiday or rural fair. In 
the midst of this good-humour, the wardens were 
observed to raise their voices in angry altercation* 
A bill had been fouled upon one Farnstein, an 
English Borderer, who, according to custom and 
law of march, ought to have been delivered up ta 
tlie Scots. The excuses made by Sir John For- 
ster did not satisfy the Scottish warden, who taxed 
him with partiality. At this the English warden, 
rising suddenly, and drawing up his person so a» 
to have the full advantage of all his height, con- 
temptuously desired Carmichael to match himself 
with his equals in birth and quality. These sign» 
of resentment were sufficient hints to the Tynedale 
Borderers, who immediately shot off a flight of 
arrows among the Scots. " The war cry and slogan 
of the different clans then rose on either side ; and 
these ready warriors, immediately starting to their 
weapons, fought it out manfully. By the oppor- 
tune arrival of the citizens of Jedburgh, armed 
with firearms, the Scots obtained the victory ; Sir 
George Heron of Chipchase, and some other Eng- 
lishmen of rank, being slain on the spot, and Sir 
John Forster himself, with others of his retinue, 
made prisoners. This affray gave great offence 
to Elizabeth;^ and the Regent Morton, stooping 

> [This skirmish happened on the 7th of June, 1575. 
See The Raid of the Beidswire — Border Minstrelsy, vol. ii.j^ 
p. 15.] 
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before her displeasure, sent Garmichael to answer 
for his conduct at the court of England, where> 
however, he was not long detained. 

Besides the duties of annoying the hostile fron- 
tiers in war, and maintaining amicable relations 
with them in time of peace, there was a sort of 
mixed obligation on the wardens, of a nature some- 
what delicate ; they were expected to avail them- 
selves of their proper strength to retaliate such 
o£Fences as they could not obtain reparation for 
from the opposite warden, or contentedly sit down 
under, without compromising their own honour 
and that of their country. This mode of compen- 
sating injuries by retaliation always added consi- 
derably to the discords and inroads upon the Bor- 
ders, and licensed for the time the enterprises of 
the most desperate marauders. One or two in- 
stances of the manner in which the wardens acted 
on such occasions, and of the circumstances which 
gave rise to their appearing in arms, will complete 
our account of the duties of these guardians of the 
frontiers. 

The Debateable Land (before its final division) 
was a constant subject of dissension between the 
opposite wardens of the west marches. To require 
satisfaction from the English for the inroads of 
' the Borderers inhabiting this tract, or to render 
satisfaction to them for what the people of the 
Debateable Land had suffered from the Scottish 
in return, would have been to acknowledge the 
district to be a part of England. Lord Maxwell^ 
therefore, in 1550, declared his intention of march- 
ing against the men of the Debateable Land> not 
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.as Englishmeiiy but as Scottish (rdbcds, and kiytBg^ 
waste their possessions. Lord Dacre, the opf>o- 
site warden, acted with «qiial ^irit and prudence. 
He drew out the forces of his inarch upon the 
Terge of the acknowledged possessions of Eng- 
land, thus affording countenance, but no active 
assistance, to the men of the Debateable ground. 
These, a fierce and untractable set of people, 
chiefly of the clans of Arnostrong and Graeme, 
seeing themselves well supported, pricked mr skir- 
mished with Lord Maxwell on his entering their 
district, and took one or two of his followers, by 
which repulse, backed by the good countenance 
shown by the English warden, the expedition of 
Lord Maxwell was disconcerted. This brief cam- 
paign is mentioned in King Edward the Fourth's 
Journal.^ 

Numerous occasions took place, when the war- 
dens, on either or both sides, resenting some real 
or supposed denial of justice, endeavoured to right 
themselves by riding, as it was termed, that is, 
making incursions on the opposite country. This 
was at no time more common than in the year 
1596, when a singular incident gave rise to a suc- 
cession of these aggressions, and wellnigh occa- 
sioned a war between the kingdoms. 

In the year 1596, there was a meeting on die 

1 " August 16, 1549. The Earl of Maxwell came down to 

. the North Border with a good power to overthrow the 

Gremes, who were a certain family that were yielded to me; 

hut the Lord Dacre stood before liis face with a good band of 

men, and so put hiiu from his purpose; and f he gentlemen 

' called Gremes skli'mished with the said earl, slaying certain 

: of his meo." 
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bordera of Liddesdale betwixt the deputies of the 
Liord Scroope of Bolton, warden of the west 
nuurches, and the Lord of Buccleaefay keeper of 
Liiddetdale. When the business of the day was 
orer, and the meeting broken up, the Englidi 
chanced to observe a Scottish Borderer, of the clan 
of Armstrong, called Willie of Kinmont, cele- 
brated for his depredations. He had been in 
attendance, like other Border riders, upon the 
Scottish officer, and was now returning home on 
the north side of the river Liddle. Although he 
Tvas on Scottish ground, and that the assurance of 
truce ought to have protected him, the temptation 
to seize an offender so obnoxious was too great to 
be resisted. A large body of English horsemen 
crossed the river, pursued and toqk him, and lodged 
him in Carlisle Castle. As Lord Scroope refused 
to give Kinmont up, although thus unwarrantably 
taken prisoner, Buccleuch resolved to set him at 
liberty by force, and, with a small body of deter- 
mined followers, he surprised the Castle of Carlisle, 
and without doing any injury to the garrison, or to 
the warden, carried off the prisoner.^ This spirited 
action was so much admired by the Scottish nation, 
that even King James, however much afraid of 
displeasing Elizabeth, and though urged by her 
with the most violent complaints and threats, hesi- 
tated to deliver up the warden who had so well 
sustained the dignity of his office and the immuni- 
ties of the kingdom. But this act of reprisal gave 
rise to many others. Sir Thomas Musgrave rode 

^ [See the narrative prefixed to the historical ballad X){ 
£mmomt JFaiie^Border Minstreltyt vol. il., p. 32.] 
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into Scotland, and made spoil like an ordinary 
Borderer ; and Henry Widdrington laid waste and 
bnmed Cavers, belonging to the SheriflF of Teviot- 
dale. Buccleuch's life was said to be the aim of 
these marauders, and, as it was alleged, with the 
privity of the Queen of England.^ On the other 
hand, the Lords of Bucclench and Cessford vexed, 
the English Border by constant and severe incur- 
sions, so that nothing was heard of but burnings 
hership (devastation) and slaughter. In Tynedale> 
Bucclench seized upon no less than thirty-six Eng- 
lish freebooters, and put them to death without 
mercy. The wrath of Elizabeth waxed imcon- 
trollable.' " I marvel," are her own royal expres- 

1 Rjrmer's FaaderOf toI. xvL, pp. 307, 908. 

% Her instructions to her ambassador. Sir William Bowes, 
mark at once the state of the marches and the extremity of 
her majesty's displeasure. They occur in Rymer*8 Fcoderaif 
Tol. xiv., p. 112. 

*< Elizabeth R. 
*• Trusty and welbeloved, We greet you well. 

'< When you departed, we delivered you our full pleasure 
how you should, upon your arry val at Carlile, and how you 
should address yourself to the king upon his approach to the 
Borders, or upon any difficulties occurring in the treaties, 
since which time we have received from our wardens nothing 
but frequent advertisements, both from the east and middle 
marches, especially how daily they are spoyled and burned by 
the incursions from the opposite borders ; and for more open 
shewe of injury, Buklugh himself, the king's officer, hath, 
been a fresh ringleader of the same, whereby appeareth how 
little likelihood there is that such wardens will restrayne 
their inferiors, or the king himselfe reforme any thing, seing 
he doth not only tollerat but cherish them, since they were 
found most faultie, and hath, in lieu of punishment, given 
some of them newe favors, and left us neglected in the eye of 
the world, with frutelesse premisses of satisfaction ; by expeo 
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sipns, '^ how the king thinks me so base-minded as 
to sit down with such dishonourable treatment* 
Let him know we will be satisfied, or else " • ■ ■ 
Some of James's ancestors would have bid her 

** Choke in thy threat. We can say or as loud." 

But James judged it more safe to pacify her by 
surrendering his officers to England, where, how- 
ever, they were not long detained. 

tation whereof our people fynde themselves abandoned to utter 
ruine and miserie. 

*< You shall therefor repair to the king, and, by the means 
of our ambassador, require speedy access, at which time you 
may plainly declare unto him the generalities above mention- 
ed ; and you shall also furnish yourself with an abstract of all 
the mayne wronges newly done us, and deliver to the king 
how much it troubleth us to be requyted with nothing but 
continuall frutes of spoyles and injuries, where we have ever 
sown continuall care and kyndness; and if it may be deemed 
that we do less yalue the estate of those poor creatures who 
are more remote from us, than of others who daily are in com- 
passe of our eye, surely they shall be deceived ; for in our care 
for their preservation (over whom God hath constituted us 
equally the only head and ruler) wee never do admit any 
inequality or difference of care, either for point of justice to 
be administered by ourselves, or satisfaction to be procured 
from them that any way oppress them. 

■< But we do see that tyme spends on to their loss, that our 
people are vexed, our commissioners are tyred, and our selve 
delayed ; an therefor we require you, seeing all promises are 
80 little observed, and all references to conventions so partially 
conducted, to let the king know that we cannot deny the just 
and pitiful! appeals which our dear people make for protec- 
tion and redress, but will enable them to make these unruly 
rabble of outlawes and ravagers know and feel that they 
shall taste of a sourer neighbourhood than they have done of 
late, seeing they do nothing but insult upon our toleration of 
many injuries, whilst we are apt (out of respect to the king 
only) to quietness.** 
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It yms not» therefore, nntil the uDion of the 
crowns, that any material alteration took {dace in 
the manners or customs of the Borders. Upon that 
great event, the forces of both countries acting with 
more uniform good understanding, as now the ser- 
vants of the same master, suppressed every disorder 
of consequence. The most untractable Borderers 
were formed into a body of troops, which Bnc- 
cleuch conducted to the Belgic wars. The Bor- 
der counties were disarmed, excepting such wea- 
pons as were retained by gentlemen of rank and 
repute.^ And the moss-troopers, who continued 

' AnKHigst other artides agreed upon betwixt the English 
and Scottish commlssiMiers for the final pacification of the 
Borders, 9th April, 1605, after recommending that all deadly 
feuds shoald be put to agreement, or those who refused to 
acquiesce should be detained prisouM^ that heavj mulcts and 
penalties should be inflicted on such Scottishmcn and English 
as broke the peace by any act of violence, and that robbers 
from either country should be punished with death, there is 
a clause of the following tenor : « Also, it is agreed that 
proclamation shall be made, that all inhabiting within Tin- 
dale and Riddesdale in Northumberland, Bewcastledale Wil- 
gavey, the north part of Gilsland, Esk and Leven in Cum- 
berhmd, East and West Tevidale, Liddesdale, Eskdale, 
Ewsdale, and Annerdale in Scotland, (saving noblemen and 
gentlemen un8uq>eoted of felony or theft, and not being of 
broken clans,) and their household servants dwelling within 
those several places before recited, shall put away all armour 
and weapons, as well offensive as defensive, as jacks, spears, 
lances, swords, daggers, steelcaps, hagbuts, pistols, plate 
sleeves, and such like ; and shall not keep any horse, gelding, 
or mare, above the price of 60s. sterling, or L.dO Scots, upon 
like pain of imprisonment. 

*< Item, That proclamation be made, that none of what 
calling soever, within the countries lately called the Borders, 
of either of the kingdoms, shall wear, carry, or bear any pis- 
tols, hagbuts, or guns of any sort, but in his majesty's service^ 
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to exeroLse their iomaee profeesion, expenenoed in 
great numbers the ansparing and severe justiee of 

. the £arl of Dunbar. 

But though the evil was remedied for the pre- 
sent, tibe root remaned ready to sprout upon the 
least ^icouragement. In the civil wars of Charles 
I., the Borderers resumed their lieentious habits, 
particularly after the war had been transferred to 
Scotland, and llie exploits of the moss-troopers 

. flourish in the diaries and military reports of the 
time.^ In the reign of Charles 1 1, we learn their ex- 
istence still endured, by the statutes directed against 
them.^ And it is said that non-conforming pres- 

-npon pain of imprisonment, according to the laws of either 
lungdom." 

^ In a letter from Cromwell's headquarters, Edinbnrgh, 
October 16, 1660, the exploits of the Borderers in their old 
profession are alluded to. " My last told you of a letter to be 
sent to Colonels Kerr and Straughan from hence. Satturday 
the 26, the commissary-general despatcht away a trumpet 
. with that letter, as also gave another to the Sheriff of Cum- 
berland, to be speeded away to M. John Scot, bailiff, and B. 
brother to the Lord of Buccliew, for his demanding restitu- 
tion upon his tenants, the moss-troopers, for the horses by 
them stolne the night we quartered in their country, since 
which, promises hath been made of restitution, and we doubt 
not to receive it very suddenly, or else to take satisfaction 
another way ourselves." In the accounts of Monlc's cam- 
paigns, given in the News Letter of the time, there is fre- 
quent mention of the moss-troopws. 

* The Idth and 14th Charles II., ch. d»— 18th, Charles II., 
ch. 3 and 29, and 90th Charles II , ch. 1, all proceed upon 
similar prnimbles, stating, in substance, — " Whereas, a great 
.number of lewd, disorderly, and lawless persons, being 
thieves and robbers, who are commonly called moss-irooperst 
Jiava aaoceasiv^y, for many and sundry years last past, been 
teed, souded in, and frequented the Borders of the two 
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byterian preachers were the first who brought this; 
rude generation to any sense of the benefits of 
religion.^ However this may be, there seems little 

respective counties of Northumberland and Cumberland, and 
the most adjacent parts of Scotland; and they, taking the 
•opportunity of the large waste ground, heaths, and mosses, 
and the many intricate and dangerous ways and by-paths ia 
those parts, do usually, after the most notorious crimes com- 
mitted by them, escape over from the one kingdom to the 
other respectively, and so avoid the hand of justice, in regard 
the offences done and perpetrated in the one kingdom cannot 
be punished in the other. 

** And whereas, since the time of the late unhappy distrac- 
tions, such offences and offenders as aforesaid have exceeding- 
ly more increased and abounded ; and the several inhabitants 
of the said respective counties have been, for divers years last 
past, necessitated, at their own free and voluntary charge to 
maintain several parties of horse for the necessary defence of 
their persons, families, and goods, and for bringing the offend- 
«rs to justice." Upon this preamble follow orders for asses- 
sing the inhabitants of these disturbed counties in the sums 
necessary to pay sufficient bands of men for protection of the 
inhabitants. These acts are still in force. 

' This appears from a curious passage in the Life of Rich- 
ard Cameron, who gave name to the sect of Cameronians. 
*' After he was licensed, they sent him at first to preach ia 
Annandale. He said. How could he go there ? He knevir 
not what sort of people they were. But Mr Welch said. Go 
your way, Ritchie, and set the fire of hell to their tails. He 
went, and the first day he preached upon that text, How shall 
I put thee among the children, &c. In the application he said. 
Put you among the children ! the offspring of robbers and 
thieves. Many have heard of Annandale thieves. — Some of 
them got a merciful cast that day, and told it afterwards, that 
it was the first field-meeting that ever they attended ; and that 
they went out of curiosity to see how a minister could pre^cb 
In a tent, and people sit on the ground." — H'akbizs* Scottish 
Worthies, p. 361. 

Cleland also, the poet of the sect of Cameronians, takes cre- 
dit for the same conversion, and puts the following verses into 
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doubt that, until the uuion of the crowns, the man- 
ners of these districts retained a tincture of their 
former rudeness, and would have relapsed, had 
occasion offered, into their former ferocity. Since 
that fortunate era, all that concerns the military- 
habits, customs, and manners of what were once 
the frontier counties, falls under the province into 
which these details- may serve to introduce the 
reader — ^the study, namely, of Border Antiqui- 
ties. 

the mouth of a prelatist haranguinfi: the Highlander!, and 
warning them against the inconvenient strictness of the pres- 
byterian preachers : — 

'* If their doctrine there get rooting. 
Then farewell theift, the best of booting. 
And this ye see is very clear, 
Dayly experience makes it appear ; 
For instance, lately on the Borders, 
"Where there was nought but theft and murders. 
Rapine, cheating, and resetting, 
Sligrht.of.hand— fortunes getting; 
Their designation, as ye ken, 
' Was all along, the Tacking Men. 
Kow rebels more prevails with words, 
Then drawgoons does with guns and swords. 
So that their bare preaching now, 
Makes the rush.bush keep the cow 
Better than Scots or English kings 
Could do by kilting them with strings ; 
Yea, those that were the greatest rogues. 
Follows them over hills and bogues. 
Crying for mercy and for preaching. 
For they'll now hear no others teaching.*' 

Ci.BLAND*8 Foemi, 1007, p. 9(V 
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APPENDIX, 



No. I. 

AeeowKt of the Attack and Defence of Two Border Sfronff^ 
hcHdt, extracted from Patton*s Account of SomereeCt Expe^ 
ditwn to Scotland in 1544. DalzetTs Fragmente of Scottish 
HUtoryf j>. 36. 

'* Ik the yiKj we slifltald go, a mile and a Iialf from Donglas 
northward, there were two pylee or holds, Thornton and Ander- 
wike, set both on craggy foondaticHi, and divided a stone's cast 
asunder, by a deep gut, wherein ran a little river. Thornton 
belonged to the Lord Hume, and was kept then by one Tom 
Trotter, whereunto my lord*8 grace over night, for summons, 
sent Somerset, his herald, toward whom four or five of this cap- 
tain's prickers with their gaddes (L e. lances) ready- charged did 
right hastily direct their course; but Trotter both honestly 
defended the herald and sharply rebuked his men, and said, for 
the summons, he would come speak with my lorde's grace him* 
eelf ; notwithstanding he came not, but straight locked up about 
16 poore souls like the soldiers of Dunglas fast within the house, 
took the keys with him, and commandii^ them they should 
defend the house and tarry within (as they could not get out) 
till his return, which should be on the morrow, with munition 
and relief, he with his prickers prickt quite his ways. Anderwick 
pertained to the Lord of Hamilton, and was kept by his son and 
heir, (whom by custom they call the Master of Hamilton,) and 
an 8 more with him, gentlemen for the most part, as we heard 
say. My lord's grace, at his coming nigh, sent unto both these- 
piles, which upon summons refusing to render, were straight 
assailed ; Thornton by battery of four of our great pieces of ordi- 
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naiiee, an4 eertam of Sir Peter Mewtns' haokbatters to watdi 
Ae loop holes and windows on all sides, and Anderwick by a sort 
of the aaino hakbotters alone, who so well bestarred them, that 
when thne keepers had rammed up their outer doors, elayed and 
sfopt up their stairs within, and kept themselves aloft for defence 
ol their house about the battlements, the hakbutten gfot in and 
fjnd them underneath, whereby being greatly troubled with 
nMke and smokier, and brought in desperation of defence, they 
called pitiAilly over their widls to my lord's grace for mercy ; 
who notwithstending their great obstinacy, and die sample odier 
of Ao enenes might Yuen had by their punishment of his noUe 
g S Me ro B ilie, and 1^ diese words makii^ half excuse for them, 
(men may- smne time do that hastily in a jeer, wherecrf after th^ 
nay somi repent them,) did take them to giaoe, and therefore 
sent one straight to thmn* But ere the messenger came, the 
hakbutters had gotten up to them, and killed eight of them aloft ; 
one leaped over the walls, and running more than a furlong after, 
was slain without in a water. All this while at Thornton, our 
assault and their defence was stoutly continued, but well per- ' 
eeiving how on the one side they were battered, mined on the 
odier, kept in with the hakbutters round about, and some of our 
men vi^n also occupying all the house under them, (for they^ 
had likewise stopt up themselves in the highest of their house,) 
and so to do nothing inward or outward, neither by shooting of 
base (whereof they had but one or two) nor tumbling of stones, 
(die things of their chief annoyance,) whereby they might be 
able any while to resist our power, or save themselves, they 
{locked in a banner that afore they had set out in defiance, and 
pot out oet over the walls a white linnen doth tied on a stick's 
end, crying all with one tune for mer^ ; but having answer by 
the whole voice <^ the assailers, they were traitors, and it wae 
too late, they pludced in their stick and stuck up the banner of 
defiance again, shot of, hurled stones, and did what else they 
ceald, with great courage of their side, and little hurt of ours. 
Yet then after, being assured by our emesty, that we had vowed 
the winning of their hold, before our departure, and then, that 
their obsdnacy could deserve no less than death, plnckt in their 
bsmMr once again, and cried upon mercie ; and being generally 
answered, *" Nay, nay, look never for it, for ye are errant 
traitors,' then made they petition that if they should needs die, 
yet that my lord s grace would be so good to them as they might 
be hanged, whereby they might somewhat reconcile themselves 
to (jgdward, and not to dye in malice with so great danger of. 
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their moIs ; a policy tore in my mind, thongh but of gross heads, 
yet of a fine device. Sir Miles Partridge being nigh aboat this 
pile at ihat time, and spying one in a red doublet, did gness he 
should be an Englishman, and therefore came and farthered this 
petition to my lord s grace the rather, which then took effect : 
They came and humbled themseWes to his grace, whereupon, 
widiout more hurt, they were but commanded to the provost- 
marshaL It is somewhat here to consider, I know not whether 
the destiny or hap of man's life ; the more worthy men, the lesa 
offenders, and more in the judges grace, were slain; and tho 
b^gars, ihie obstinate rebells, that deserved nought but cruelty, 
were saved. To say on now, the house was soon after so Uown 
up with powder, that more than one^half fell straight down to 
rubbish and dust, the rest stood all to be shaken with rifts and 
chinks. Anderwick was burned, and all the houses o£ office 
and stacks of com about them both.*' 



No. IL 

Account of the JSorderert, translated from LeahBue, de Origine, 
MoribiUf et JRebus ffetiis Scotoruau 

Among all the provinces of Scotland, those which are situated 
next to England assume to themselves the greatest habits of 
license, in which they frequently indulge with impunity. For 
as, in the time of war, they are readily reduced to extreme po- 
verty by the almost daily inroads of the enemy, so, on the resto- 
ration of peace, they entirely neglect to cidtivate their lands, 
though fertile, from the fear of the fruits of their labour being 
immediately destroyed by a new war. Whence it happens that 
they seek their subsistence by robberies, or rather by plundering 
and rapine, (for they are particularly averse to shedding of blood ;) 
nor do they much concern themselves whether it be from Scota 
or English that they rob and plunder, and carry off by stealth 
their booty of horses, cattle, and sheep. They live chiefly on . 
flesh, milk, and boiled barley. Their use of bread is very limited, 
as well as of good beer and wine, in neither of which they take 
much delight, even when they. obtain them. Their residences 
consist of huts and cottages, about the burning of which they are 
nowise concerned. The chiefs construct for themselves a py- 
ramidical kind of towers, which they call pe^, made entirely of 
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itoney and vluek cannot be demoUshed hj fire, aor throm dovn 
iriUu>iU great for4» and labour. 

There «re« however, among them, chiefs of noble rank, «ame 
«f whom, althoi:^h they commit no depredations openly them- 
sdTea, do, notwithstanding, lest they should give offence to their 
•own tribe, connive at those done by others, even though they do 
not participate in the plunder. Of this they are highly careful, 
.leat, if they should behave harshly to their own people in time .of 
peace, they should find them less obedient at the ^praach of 
war. And although there may be some few men of influanos, 
who are unoerely earnest about justice and civil affurs, yet they 
<eenttot resist the multitude, who are so hardened by their imre- 
teiate habits, that they have become as it were a second nature. 

Besides, if the chi^ men should reqiure auxiliary forces from 
the king against those rdbbers, as has been dtaa. attempted, they 
lonly lose their labour. Indeed, these plunderers are so #ell pro- 
tected by the nature of &e ground, Uiat should they be fsiroed 
out from their thidtest woods, they instantly betake themsdves 
to tiie ringed mountains ; if again they are expelled from these, 
they take their flight towards the banks of rivers and the marshes. 
If they shall still find it necessary to remove quarters, they next, 
with perfect safety to themselves, entice their pursuers iuto some 
of the most intricate parts of the marshes, which, though to ap- 
pearance they are green meadows, and as solid as the ground, ase 
nevertheless seen, upon a person*s entering upon them, to give way, 
and in a moment to swallow him up into the deep abyss. Not only 
do the robbers themselves pass over these gulfs with wonderftil 
agility and lightness of foot, but even they accustom their horsea 
to cross many places with their knees bent, and to get over where 
our footmen could scarcely dare to follow ; and chiefly on this 
account, they seldom shoe their horses. They reckon it a 
great disgrace, and the part of a mean person, fur any one to 
make a journey on foot, whence it follows that they are meetly 
all horsemen. If, therefore, they be possessed of nimble horses, 
and have sufficieut wherewith to ornament their own persons and 
those of their wives, they are by no means anxious about other 
pieoee of household furniture. 

What some have #aid of the Scots being in the practice of li- 
ving on human flesh, cannot be ascribed to any others than these 
Borderers, and not to them all, but only to those of Annandale ; 
indeed, our writers do say, that only the Ordovici, who inhabited 
the modern Annandale, were wont to feed upon the flesh of th,eir 
captives, whom thejalso distinguish for a farther piece of cruelty, 

VOL. VII. K . 
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that tbe women* namel j> thould with their own hind kill their 
husbands who had been Tanquished in war, on their return home, 
as if the fact of being defeated was 8o£Scient indication of cow- 
ardice, which they looked upon as the highest crime in a man. 
Bat the ferocious haint of a small tribe, which is long since die- 
used, ought not to be ascribed to the whole nation of the Scots ; 
much less that which is quoted from D. Hieronymus, that one 
of the Scots themseWes was seen in Gaul to eat human flesh, 
although some were of opinion that he was a Scjihtsn. They 
might as reasonably also be pleased to affirm, upon the evidenee 
' of a single instance, that all the Scots at this day lire upon raw 
salmon, eyen when newly taken out of the riTers, without salt 
or bread ; for there is an instance quite familiar to us, of a man 
▼ery noted among ourselves, called Monanus Hogg, who had been 
condemned to exile in his youth, and, unknown to any, had 
concealed himself for some time near a certain river, where h« 
could find no meat at all, and perceiving that he could easily 
catch salmon upon the sandy shallows, by an art which he had 
learnt before, he forthwith caught and ate them raw, and became 
at length so inured to that sort of food, that when an old man, 
he was often seen to eat freely, and without the least di^;u8t, as 
much raw salmon, as many others could do of the best fish boiled, 
and that in the presence of several who would not believe it ; a 
wonderful instance how pressing a thing want is, in cases of ad* 
versity, and how powerful is custom, that second nature. ^ 

But I return to our Dalesmen, or Borderers, in whom, though 
tome things are to be noticed to their dispraise, yet there are 
others to be greatly admired ; for most of them, when deter- 
mined upon seeking their supply from the plunder of the neigh- 
bouring districts, use the greatest possible precaution not to shed 
the blood of those that oppose them ; for they have a persuasion 
that all property is conunon by the law of nature, and is there- 
fore liable to be appropriated by them in their necessity, but 
that murder and other injuries are prohibited by the Divine law. 
If, however, they do commit any voluntary slaughter, it is gene- 
rally done in revenge of some injury, but more frequently of the 
death of some of their own relations, even though it be in conse- 
quence of the laws of the kingdom. Then arises a deadly hatred, 
not of one against one, or a few against a few, but of them all, 
how numerous soever the tribe may be, against all of the oppo- 
site name, however innocent or ignorant of the alleged injury ; 

> In the curious account of the Tonga Islanda, by Mr Mariner, it 
appears that he easily acquired the habit of eating xivr fish amon^ 
the South Sea islanders. 
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mlneh, plague of deadly feud, though a general calamity through 
the kingdom, is chiefly proper to these people. 

To ^eir pruse it may be added, that, having once pledged 
their faith, even to an enemy, they are very strict in observing 
it, insomuch, that they think nothing can be more heinous than 
violated fidelity. If, however, any one shall be found guilty of 
this crime among them, it is usual for him who has received the 
injury, or any one of his name, to suspend the culprit's glove 
upon the top of an elevated spear, and to ride about with it, 
exhibiting it in reproach of his violation of faith, which is done 
in their solemn conventions, as, for example, in those while the 
wardens of the marches of both kingdoms are sitting to make 
amends for injuries, according to custom. They think there 
cannot be a greater mark of disgrace than this, and esteem it a 
greater punishment even than an honourable death inflicted on 
the guilty person ; and those of the same tribe frequently resent 
it in the same manner. Nor, indeed, have the Borderers, with 
such ready frenzy as many others of the country, joined the 
heretical secession from the common faith of the holy church. 
They take great pleasure in their own music, and in their rhyth- 
mical songs, wldch they compose upon the exploits of their 
aneestors, or in their own ingenious stratagems in plundering, er 
their artificial defences when taken. Besides, they think the art 
of plundering so very lawful, that they never say ever their 
prayers more fervently, or have more devout recurrence to the 
beads of their rosaries, than when they have made an expedition, 
•99 they frequently do, of forty or fifty miles, for the sake of 
booty. 

They leave &eir frontiers in the night time in troops, going 
through impassable places, and through many by-paths. In the 
day time they refresh their horses, and recruit their own strength, 
in hiding places prepared before-hand, until the approach of 
night, when they advance to their place of destination. Having 
seized upon their booty, they in the same manner return by 
night, through circuits and by-ways, to their own habitations. 
The more expert each leader is in making his way through these 
-dreary places, windings, and precipices, in the darkest night, ha 
is so much the more accounted a person of superior ingenuity, 
and held in greater honour; and with such secrecy can they 
proceed, that they very rarely allow their prize to be recovered, 
unless they be sometimes tracked by their opponents, when dis« 
•covered by keen>»oented dogs, who always follow them in the 
eight path. 
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No. III. 



Tarn frindpU of HiMJiip had beca idutl— fly 
hy At fii iiitMli legulatere, not as a sjiteai ^prarcd ol^ bat as 
am JM fg tei ate evil* to care wbidk ihej vera ahligHJ to a^y 
c iii aa idiu ary ramediea. Bj tlie alatate 1561, chap. 112, it 
vaa dadarad, Aat dia dana cf tlueTca, keeping togatfaer bj occa- 
non of their nmiamfa, or near ne^iboaiiliood, or aoeie^ m 
diefty were not anbjected to die ordinary coniae of joalioe ; and 
tiierefore it waa nnde lawlnl, Aat wfaaterer true and obedient 
aobject ihoidd aoffer Ion by tbem, n^t not only apprehend, 
alay, and arreet the peraona of the offenden, bat of any othem 
beii^ of the eame daiu And thus the whole sept waa rendered 
jointly anawerable, and liable to be proceeded afaina^ in the way 
of retaliation, for die ddinqnenciea of eadi individoal. 

Bat to render die recontM of the injured parties more effee- 

tnal, an elaborate sfatate, (1587, ch. 94, 97,) made two yean 

afterwarda, proceeding on the same mdancboly preamble of waate 

and depredation committed on the Borders and Highlands, directs 

that seenrity ahall be found by those landlords and bailies on 

• whose grounds the offending danamen dwelt, that they would 

bring them in to alnde procem of law when complained o^ or 

otherwiBe drive them from their grounds. It was further decreed, 

that the clans, chie&, and chieftains, as well on the Highlands aa 

on the Borders, with the principal branchea of each snmame wli» 

. depended upon their several capfainn by reason of blood or neigh- 

boorhood, should find hostagea or pledges for keeping good rule 

in time coming, under pain of the enecation of these hostages 

unto ihe deadi, in case tran^esnon should happen without 

amende being made by delivery of the criminaL These hoatages 

were to be kept in dose prison until the chiefs by whom they 

.were entered in pledge fotind security that they would not bnafc 

.ward, that is, make their esc^e. But on such security being 

foundy the hostages were to be placed in free wardj that is, w6e» 
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to remun prisoners on parole at their own expense, in tlie families of 
snch inland gentlemen and barons as should be assigned to take 
dtarge of them respeetiTely-, the- Borderers being quartered on, 
the north, a°<^ the Highlander* on the south side of the Forth ; 
which barons were bound, under a> penalt}c of L.200, not to 
license their departure. The clans who should fail to enter sudi 
pledges within the time assigned, were to be pursued as incorri* 
gible freebooters, with fire and sword. To render the provisions 
of this act yet more effectual, it was appointed (chap. 96) that 
all Highlanders and Borderers should return from the inland 
country to the place of their birth : (chap. 97,) That all the 
dans should be entered in a register, with the names of the host- 
ages or sureties, and of the htadlords or bailies. Also, (chap. 
98, ) that vagabonds and broken men, for whom no sureties or 
pledges were entered, as belonging to no known dan, should find 
security to undergo the law, under pain of being denounced rebels. 
AIm, (chap. 100,) that the security found by the feudal land- 
lords and bailies to present such offenders as dwelt on their 
lands to regular trial, was distinct from, and independent of, that 
which should be found by the patriarchal captain^ head^ or chief- 
tain of the clan, and that each subsisted and might be acted on 
without prejudice to the other. These securities being obtained, 
it was provided, that when goods or cattle were^ carried off by the 
individuals of any dan, the party injured should intimate the 
robbery to the chief, charging him to make restitution within 
fifteen days, wherein if he failed, the injured p»Tty> should have 
action against him, and other principal persons of the dan, to 
the amount of his loss. 

These, and other minute regulations to the same purpose^ show 
that the dan system had become too powerful for the government, 
and that, in order to chedc the disorders to which it gave rise, 
the legislature were obliged to adopt its own principle, and hold 
the chief, or patriarch of the tribe, as liable for all the misdeeds 
of the surname. 

The rolls which were made up in consequence of these acts of 
parliament, gives us an enumeration of the nobles and barons 
(several of whom were themselves also chiefs) who possessed 
property in the disturbed Border districts, and also of the dans 
who dwelt in them. 
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JtaU of the Names of the JLandlorde and JBailiM of Land^ 
dw^ing on the Sordere,^ where broken Men have dwelt and 
presently dwell. A. jD. 1587. 

MIDDLE MARCH. 

The Earl of Both well {formerly Hepburn, then Stuart.') 

The Laird of Faimyherst (JEerr.) 

The Earl of Angus (^Ihufflcu.') 

The Laird of Buckcleuch (Scott.) 

The Sheri£f of Teviotdale (JDoupku of Cavers.) 

The Laird of Bedroule (TumbuU.) 

The Laird of Wauchop. 

The Lord Herries (formerly Harries, then MaxweU.) 

The Laird of Howpaisley (Scott.) 

George Turnbull of Halroule. 

The Laird of Littledene (Kerr.) 

The Laird of Drumlanrigg (Douglas.) 

The Laird of Chisholme (Chishobne.) 

WEST MARCH, 

The Lord Maxwell (Maxwell. ) 
The Laird of Drumlanrigg (Douglas.) 
The Laird of Johnston (Johjutone.) 
The Laird of Applegirth (Jardine.) 
The Laird of Holmends (Carruthers.) 
The Laird of Gratney (Johnstone.) 
The Lord Herries (Afaxwell.) 
The Laird of Dunwiddie. 
The Laird of Lochinvar ( Gordon.) 

The Roll of the Clans that have Captains and Chieftains on 
whom they depend of times against the WUl of their Land-' 
lords, and of some special Persons ofJBranches of the said 
Clans. 

MIDDLE MARCH, 

Elliots' (Laird of Lairistovn.) 



I Those of the Highlands are omitted, as not being comprehended 
in the present subject, 
s The Elliots and Armstrongs inhabited chiefly Liddesdale. 
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AnnstroDgs • iMtrd of Manffertoun,) 

Nickaom.' 

Growers. 

WEST MARCH. 

Scotts of Ewsedale.* 

Beatisons.' 

Littles {chief unknown,') 

Thomsons (chief unknown,) 

Glendinnings {Glendonwyne of that Ilk,) 

Irvings {Irving of JBonthaw.) 

Bells (believed to be Bell of Blacket Hk,%m,) 

Carruthers (Laird of Holmends.) 

Grahames.^ 

JohntUmes (lAxird of Johnstone,) 

Jardanes (Laird of Applegirth.) 

Moffetts {chief unknown, but the name being territorial, it 

is probably an ancierU clan,) 
Latimers (chief unknoion,) 

A little work, called Monipenny^s Chronicle,% published in 
1597 and 1633, gives, among other particulars concerning Scot- 
land, a list of the principal clans apd surnames on the Borders 
not landed, as well as of the chief riders and men of name among 
them. From this authority, we add the following list of foraying, 
or riding dans, as they were termed, not found in the parlia- 



I The Nixons and Crossers mifirht rather be termed English than 
Scottish Borderers. They inhabited the Debateable Land, and were 
foand in Liddesdale, but were numerous in Cumberland. 

* It is not easy to conjecture whether one part or branch of this 
numerous surname is distinguished from the rest, or whether it 
must be understood to comprehend the whole clan. The chief of the 
name was Scott of Buccleuch. 

s Or Beatties, a name still numerous on the Borders. They were 
dispossessed of large possessions in Eskdale, by the Scots, who killed 
many of them in the struggle. The name of their chief is unknown. 
The last was called The Galliard, slain at the Galliard's-haugh, near 
Langholm. 

* The chief of the Grahames is unknown. The clan were rather 
English than Scottish. They inhabitfd the Debateable Land. 

* [The small Tolume entitled The Abridgment, or Summarie of the 
Scots Chronicles, from Fergusius's, the first, S(c., with a truedescrip^ 
tion ef the whole realme ofScotlttnd, ^e., is rarely to b(> met with per 
se. It is. however, reprinted in the first volume of Wylie*s MisceL 
lanea Scotiea, 4 vols. 12mo. Glasgow, 1818.20.] 
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mentary roll of 1587* It commences intii tke east mftrAesy 
whiob being in a state of comparative good order, were not indnded 
under the severe enactments of 1587. 

KAST MAHCHSS. 

Bromfields (chief, Bromfidd of Gordon MtntUt or of that 

Ilk.) 
Trotters (chief unininon,') 
Diksons (chief unknown,') 
Redpeth (Laird of RedpaihJ) 
Gradens (Laird of Graden origincXy their chief') 
Youngs (chief ufAnown,) 

Pringles (believed to b§ Pringle of Crolashieh.') 
Tates (Tait of Pirn.) 
Middlemast (chief unknoion,) 
Burns (chief unknown,) 
Balgleishes ( Dalgleith of that Ilk.) 
Davisons (Davison of Symiston.) 
Pyles (PyU, or Pede, of Milnheuch.) 
Robisons (chief unknown — a Cumberland dan,) 
Ainslies ( chief unknown* ) 

Olivers (chief unknown — believed to be Lustruther,) 
Laidlaws (chief unknown : It is said by tradition the family 

came from Ireland^ and that the name was originally 

Lndhw,) 

LIDDSSDALE. 

Parka (chief, John of Park, ) 
Hendersons (chief unknown.) 

WEST. MA'BCHZ?. 

Carliles (Lord Carlile) 

^° > Clans now almost extinct— ^chiefs unknown. 

An equally absolute authority is the enumeration which is put 
by Sir I>avid Lindsay of the Mount, in his very curious drama 
called the Partium, into the mouth of Common Thift, a Bor- 
deter, and who, being brought to condign puniithment^ takes 
leave of his countrymen and companions in iniquity :-^ 

" Adieu, my brother Annan thieves. 
That he Ipit me in my niachieves, 
Adt(*Q, Cro«!*ar8, Niksuns, and Bells, 
Oft have we fared throagti the fells ; 
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Adieu, Sobsons, Hanslies.i and Pyles, 
That in our craft have mony wiles. 
Littles, Trumbulls, > and Armstrongs ; 
Adieu, all thieves that me belongs, 
Taylors, Eurwings, * and El wands, ^ 
Speedy of foot and light of hands ; 
The Scots of Ewesdail and the Graemes, 
I hare na time to tell your names ; 
With King Correction be ye fangit. 
Believe right sure ye will be hangit.". 



I Ainslie, as now spelled and pronounced. 

• The popular pronunciation of Turnbull. 

' Spelled Cur wings : the same with Irving, which is sometimes 
popularly pronounced Euring as if the v. were an u. 

* Elwands, or £1 woods, the old way of spelling Elliot. 
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CRICHTON CASTLE. 

[nam TAsmamsM sr j. x. w. ruMntMf am» act. j. thokbov. J 



The Casde of Criditoii is sitoated on the banks 
<f£ the Tynoy there an inconsiderable stream, ten 
miles south from Edinburgh, and about two miles 
above the village of Pathhead, on the Lander road. 
The rirer flows throng a grassy valley, bounded 
by sloping banks, which, at least till of late, being 
covered with copse and underwood, formed 
and beantiM fringe to the level pasture- 
land through which the brook winds. The stream 
itself is more deep, sluggish, and slow, than most 
of the Scottish rivers, and in that particular rather 
resembles those of South Britain. The rerj high 
prioes which alders have lately borne, owing to 
their forming the most proper charcoal for making 
gunpowder, has occaooned the fall of many of those 
natural thickets. But it is to be hoped, that the 
demand for .this formidable article of merchandise 
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will not be again so imperatiyey and that the pro- 
prietors may hare leisure to replace these coppices 
by more permanent plantations. 

The Castle was built at different periods, and 
forms, on the whole, one large square pile of irre- 
gular height, enclosing an inner court. It is situated 
upon a sharp angle of the almost precipitous bank 
which we have mentioned as the boundary of the 
dale. The lofty, massive, and solid architecture, 
impresses the spectator with an emotion rather of 
awe than of beauty. Yet the interior is so far 
from being of a rude character, that we shall here- 
after have occasion to notice its architectural merits. 
At present, we propose to introduce the reader to 
the general history of the building, so far as it has 
been traced, as well as of its first possessors, to 
whom the Castle and Barony gave name. 

The family of Crichton was ancient and honour- 
able, but remained long among the rank of lesser 
barons, and owed its great rise to the genius and 
talent of an individual statesman, distinguished for 
policy and intrigue beyond what is usual in a dark 
age. The name being territorial, and derived 
from the neighbouring village, seems to have been 
assumed about the period when surnames became 
common in Scotland. A William de Crichtoun 
occurs in the Lennox Chartulary about 1240,^ and 
a Thomas de Crichton figxures in the Ragman Roll 
in 1296 ; a wretched document, to which a name 
seems to have been accidentally affixed as contemp- 
tuous as it deserved, since by its tenor most of the 
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ancient families of Scotland submitted to Edward 
III*^ More honourable records afterwards dis- 
tinguish a Sir John de Crichton in the reign of 
David Bruce. A William de Crichton is frequently- 
mentioned in the end of the fourteenth century ; 
and finally, a John Crichton had a charter of that 
barony from Robert III. These ancient Lords of 
the Castle and Barony of Crichton, although men 
of note and estate, were still numbered among the 
lesser barons, who were not entitled to the rank 
of nobility. 

Sir William Crichton, son of the last-mentioned 
baron, with talents and a disposition not unlike 
to those 'which distinguished Ras Michael at the 
Court of Gondar,' was destined to rise to a greater 
eminence, and attain more celebrity, than his 
ancestors. He appears to have been one of the 
first laymen in Scotland who attained eminence, 
rather from political than military talents, and 
flourished in the reigns of James I. and his suc- 
cessor — a period, fertile in strange turns of fortune, 
of which our imperfect records have presented but 
a dubious history. Sir William de Crichton early 
attended. the court, being one of the persons 
despatched to congratulate James I. on his ^^^ 
marriage, and, on the king's return to Scot- 
land, he ' became . master of the royal household. 
Three years afterwards he was one of the 
envoys sen.t to treat for the establishment ^'Jl' 
of a perpetual peace with Erick, king of 

1 ^Ishefi . Remarks on Ragman^s Roll, Heraldry, vol. ii., 
p. 42. 
* [See Bruce*i Tramh in Abyssmia.\ 
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Denmark^ and seems ever after to have been the 
personal ibvourite of his sovereign, and to have 
acted the part of a courtier and minister with an 
address then very unusual in Scotland. In justice 
to this statesman we ought to add, that to he the 
adherent of the crown during this period, was, in 
£ftct, to be the friend of civil liberty and of the free 
administration of justice. The people as yet did 
not exist as an order of the state, and the imme- 
diate oppressors of law and freedom were the band 
of aristocratic nobility, who set the laws of the 
kingdom and authority of the sovereign at equal 
defiance. 

The sudden and violent death of James I. 
^^ threw loose all the rules and bonds of 
government which his wisdom had begpont 
to introduce; for it was ever the misfortune of 
Scotland, to lose her wisest and bravest rulers at 
the moment when she most needed them. The 
exorbitant power of the Douglasses outbalanced 
the feeble authority of an infant prince. But the 
wise policy of the parliament, while it named bo 
noble of high rank to the office of regent, which the 
Earl of Douglas might have considered as an insult 
to himself, and avenged accordingly, assigned the 
management of the kingdom to Sir WiUiam Crich- 
ton, under the title of chancellor, and the custody 
of the king's person to Sir Alexander Livingston^ 
a person of the same moderate station. It seems 
likely that the powerful feudal nobles w^e led 
thus to compromise their own diums in favour of 
two gentlemen of inferior rank, rather than run the 
risk of either placing Douglas in that high office^ 
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or electing in his despite one of his own rank. The 
talents of both statesmen were highly esteemed, 
and their wisdom was considered a counterbalance 
to the great power of Douglas. In the meanwhile, 
they could not refuse him the dignity of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. 

A dissension soon arose betwixt Living- 

lids! stone and Crichton, the former alleging that 
the chancellor had deprived him of the cus- 
tody of the king's person. . The queen entered into 
the views of Livingston, and concealed her son in a 
chest, in which he was smuggled out of the Castle 
of Edinburgh, then in the power of the chancellor ; 
and she herself accompanying him, under pretence 
of a pilgrimage to Whitekirk in Buchan, they 
landed safely at Stirling, the stronghold of hi& 
competitor. 

The power of Douglas, who contemned and me- 
naced both the chancellor and Livingston as low- 
born upstarts, compelled the chancellor and the 
guardian once more to unite their interests. 

A second feud broke out between them, owing 

to the insolence Of Livingston, who, as we learn 

from a curious and authentic chronicle of the 

^^* time, laid the person. of the queen under 
arrest, forgetful of the advantage she had 
80 lately procured him ; threw into. a dungeon her 
second husband, the Black Knight of Lorn, as he 
was called, and his brother, and bollit, t. e. fettered 
them.^ Crichton, therefore, found it no difficult 
matter to reconcile himself with the queen-dowager^ 

> See Ane Schort Memorialt of the Scottia CronikliSf p. !• 
VOL. VII. L 
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through whose connivance he recovered the custody 
of the king's person, by a stratagem similar to that 
of Livingston. He surprised James while hunting 
in the Park at Stirling, and carried him off to 
Edinburgh, without any resistance offered by his 
attendants, or any reluctance shown on his own 
part. The estates of parliament interfered ; the 
chancellor, with the Lord of the Isles, the Lord 
Gordon, aiid Sir Alexander Seton, became security 
for Sir James Stewart, and the governors were 
ag^in reconciled ; a truce which became &tal to 
the young heir of the house of Douglas. 

This unfortunate nobleman was a youth of 
eighteen, and could, therefore, have committed no 
great personal aggressions against his country ; he 
was high-spirited, gallant, and intelligent, and 
might have lived to do her service. But his 
house had possessed too much power, and his mi- 
nority and inexperience gave the governors 
; ^^1 an opportunity to restrain it. Under the 
guise of seeming reconciliation, he was en- 
ticed to the Castle of Crichton,* and there hospi- 
tably entertained, — an evident proof how deeply Sir 
William Crichton was concerned in the nefarious 
scene whidi followed. On the next morning the 
young Earl of Douglas was inveigled to the Castle 
of Edinburgh, then in possession of the lord chan- 
cellor. The mask of friendship and hospitality was 
then thrown aside. The earl was arrested in the 
presence of the young king, who wept bitterly, and 
besought his life in vain from his unrelenting guard'- 
ians. After the mockery of a hasty trial, Douglas 
was dragged to an inner-court^ and there beheaded. 
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^ong with his brother, still younger than himself^ 
and Fleming of Cumbernauld, t^eir most deter- 
mined adherent, — an act of detestable policy, which 
soon brought on the vengeance it deserved, and 
was long remembered and execrated in the popular 
rhyme, — 

'< Edinborough castle, town, and tower, 
God grant yon sink for sin, 
And that even for the black dlnoure 
£arl Douglaa gat therein." 



1444. 



The young king now appeared on the 
stage. He hated his chancellor and Living-* 
stone, particularly the former. He united 
with the Earl of Douglas, successor to him who was 
murdered ; and, in t^e turns of state which follow- 
ed, Crichton was deprived of his office of chancel- 
lor, and summoned to appear and stand his trial. 
His answer showed a confidence which could only 
proceed from the secret countenance of many of 
the nobility, who hated the exorbitant power of the 
Douglasses. He avowed himself a true servant to 
the king, and willing to render an account of his 
administration, so soon as " the captain of thieves'^ 
was removed from the royal councils, and he had 
a prospect of a fair and just trial. In the mean- 
time, although denounced a rebel by blast of horn, 
he defended himself both against the power of the 
king and that of Douglas, in the then almost im* 
pregnable Cartle of Edinburgh, while his kindred 
and followers maintained themselves in other strong 
places in Lothian, and refused to render them to 
the royal authority. This was particularly the 
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case with Barntoun, or Brunston, defended by one 
Andrew Crichton, who, when summoned by the 
iEarl of Douglas, in name and behalf of the king, 
returned for answer, << that he had the keeping in- 
trusted to him on the king's behalf by the sherifiF,. 
(Sir William Crichton,) to whom he had found 
security for safely keeping the same, and with- 
out whose order he would not deliver it. The 
event of this siege does not appear. Edinburgh 
Castle was beleaguered for nine months, ajid de- 
fended with an obstinate valour and success, which 
showed that Crichton was supported by many and 
powerful allies. 

In the meanwhile, his paternal Castle of Crich- 
ton, the present subject of our local history, was 
stormed and taken by John Forester of Corstor- 
phine, a dependent of the Earl of Douglas, by 
whose orders it is said to have been demolished, 
in resentment of the treacherous hospitality with 
which his kinsman had been feasted within its walls 
on the day before he was inveigled to Edinburgh 
and there executed. '< He was scarce retired," 
says Hume of Godscroft, <^ when Crichton assem- 
bled his friends and followers, so suddenly as none 
could imagine, and foraged the lands of Corstor- 
phine, together with the lands of Strabrock, Aber^ 
corn, and Blackness ; and, amongst other goods, he 
drove away a race of mares that the Earl Dou- 
glas had brought from Flanders, which were kept 
in Abercorn ; doing more harm than he had recei- 
ved.'' These alternate ravages, which took place 
in 1445, mark at once the spirit of the times and 
the power of Crichton> who could retaliate so for- 
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midably upon the dreaded Earl Douglas, even 
when armed, with the royal authority. 

At length, Edinburgh Castle being found 
u^ too strong for the besiegers, Crichton yield- 
ed it up on an honourable compromise, with 
fall security of his life and fortune ; and thus, as an 
old historian expresses it, *' leapt dry-shod" over a 
great danger. His colleague, Livingston, did not 
escape so clear, being imprisoned and forfeited ; 
whence Mr Pinkerton conjectures, that Livingston 
had the greater share in the murder of the youthful 
Douglasses. The damning fact, however, remains, 
that they were feasted in Crichton Castle while 
they were trained on to their destruction ; and 
John Major, in treating of that cruel murder, has 
these remarkable words : — " I have read in our 
annals, that these men were not guilty of any crime 
deserving death, but that the deed was perpetrated 
by the council or the guile of William Crichton, 
Chancellor of Scotland."* 

It would therefore seem, that Crichton owed his 
safety to his high reputation for political talents, 
and his experience in state aifairs. He was soon 
afterwards replaced in the office of chancellor, and 
eent to France, as one of the ambassadors, to re- 
new the ancient league, and to choose a wife for 
the young king. Mary of Gueldres was selected 
on this occasion, and the services of the chancellor 
were rewarded by his elevation to the peerage by 
the title of Lord Crichton. 

Abo9t 1450, when great discord and jealousy 

1 MajorU HistQiid, Ed. 1745, p. 822. 
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Again arose betwixt the king and the Earl of Don* 
glas, Crichton was supposed to have g^ven his 
counsel for the utter nun and destruction of that 
highnspirited, but turbulent house. His restoration, 
therefore, to political authority, renewed the slum- 
bering ire of Douglas, whose commands at that 
time were so much more absolute than those of the 
Scottish monarch, that Pitscottie avers, that who- 
ever slew or plundered at their bidding, was free from 
all risk of pursuit at the hands of public jusdce. 

In a journey from Criditon Castle to Edinburgh, 
the chancellor, riding with a small train, fell into 
an ambush placed for his assassination. But remem* 
bering his andent courage, and being well seconded 
by his son Sir James, he broke through the band 
by whom he was beset, slaying two, and wounding 
several, and escaped safe to his Castle of Crichton. 
To retaliate this injury, he gathered promptly a 
body of chosen retainers, and made so sudden an 
attack upon the Earl of Douglas, then residing in 
the town of Edinburgh, that he forced him in his 
turn to fly £(>r his life. 

Yet, notwithstanding these acts of mutual 
1452 ^^^ aggravated hostility, we find the king 
of England granted a pass soon afterwards 
to the Earl of Douglas, Lord Crichton, and other 
persons of rank attached to both their factions, 
together with the Bishops of Glasgow, Moray, and 
Dunblane, and the Abbots of Melrose, Dunfermline, 
and Paisley, to perform in company a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Tliomas a Becket.^ This passport 

1 Rymcr'a Foedgrot id., f. 9091 
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iiad probably reference to some trace or league 
b^wixt the parties, of which a pilgrimage was 
often the stipulated sanction. It does not i^pear 
that it was erer used. 

It seems probable that the counsels of Crichton 
directed the desperate blow aimed at the power of 
the Douglasses, when James II. stabbed Earl 
WiUiam with his own hand in the Castle of Stir- 
ling. But the aged statesman was not in Stirling 
upon that memorable occasion. Godscroil insi- 
nnates that he had withdrawn to his own Castle 
under the pretended displeasure of the king, in 
order that the absence of an enemy so inveterate 
might more readily encourage Douglas to trust 
himself within the fatal fortress. The deed was,, 
at all events, in conformity with the sagacious, but 
unscrupulous advice of Crichton, who had ever 
recommended that the king should take all occa- 
sions, and every possible means, for destroying the 
family of Douglas. 

In 1455, this active and experienced minister 
was sununoned from the stage on which he had so 
long performed a bustling and important part. 
He was a consummate statesman, according to the 
manners of the age, and appears, from the firmness 
with which he encountered, baffled, and retaliated 
the injuries of the Douglasses, to have possessed a 
power oorrespondmg far more to his wisdom and 
experience than his wealth or family, although the 
one became extensive and the other was honour- 
able. He was cautious without timidity, and en- 
terprising without rashness, seldom failing in any 
of hb imdertaking^ and always able to extricate 
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himself from their more perilous consequences. 
But we are compelled to record, that this saga- 
cious statesman was as destitute of faith, mercy, 
and conscience, as of fear and of foUy. 

Sir William Crichton left issue, by Agnes his 
wife ; namely, Sir James, his son and heir, also 
two daughters, Elizabeth, married to Alexander, 
first Earl of Huntly, and Ag^es, to Alexander 
Lord Giamis. Sir James Crichton, his son, was 
styled commonly, . in the lifetime of his father, by 
the title of Frendraught, an extensive property in 
Aberdeenshire, which he obtained by marriage 
with Janet, the eldest of the two daughters and 
co-heirs of James Dunbar, Earl of Murray. 

William, third Lord Crichton, the son of 



A. D. 



, .gg Lord James, succeeded him in his estate 
and dignities in 1469. This nobleman en- 
gaged in the great conspiracy of the Duke of 
Albany, in 1483, for dethroning James IIL If 
Buchanan, always hostile to the family of Stuart, 
can be credited, there subsisted betwixt the king 
and Lord Crichton mutual injuries, of a dye too 
deep to be effaced or forgotten. James, says the 
historian, had seduced the beautifiil wife of Lord 
Crichton, — a noble matron, he terms her, of the 
family of Dunbar ; which gives some reason to 
believe he confounds Lord Crichton's wife with 
her mother. In resentment of this domestic injury, 
Crichton retaliated the disgrace by forming an 
iutrigue with Margaret, sister to the Scottish mo- 
narch, whom Buchanan brands as the incestuous 
concubine of her own brother. 

If Crichton was really thus situated respecting 
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ills sovereign, it is no wonder that, from fear as 
well as resentment, he should have engaged in a 
plot for his overthrow. The timely discovery of 
Albany's conspiracy rendered its execution 
1483 4 impossible. Crichton garrisoned his castle, 
and fled to England. Doom of forfeiture 
passed against him in the Scottish Parliament, 
24th February, 1483-4, for aiding and abetting the 
Duke of Albany in his treasonable correspondence 
with Cngland, maintained through the means of 
Bluemantle, an English pursuivant-at-arms ; and 
also for traitorously garrisoning and defending his 
Castle of Crichton, and supporting and maintaining 
those who held it out against the royal authority. 
The Castle and Barony of Crichton were, 
14^ upon the forfeiture of William Lord Crich- 
ton, granted to Sir John Ramsay, a minion 
of James III. He had been numbered among the 
royal favourites as early as 1481, when Cochrane 
and others, whom the nobility accounted as intru- 
ders on the king's confidence, were hanged over 
the Bridge of Lauder, by Archibald, Earl of 
Angus, caUed Bell-the-Cat. This Sir John Ram- 
say escaped the general doom of the royal minions, 
by leaping on horseback behind the king, and clasp- 
ing him round the body. His youth, and the king's 
earnest entreaties, saved him from the common 
fate; and he probably became still dearer to James, 
. from the danger which he had incurred in the royal 
presence for his supposed attachment to the king's 
person. He was called to parliament as a peer 
by the title of Lord Bothwell, was made treasury: 
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of the kingdom, and enjoyed other offices of high 
power and trust, as well as the king's entire confi- 
dence. But his greatness was of brief duration. 

In the meanwhile, William, the hereditary Lord 
of Crichton, pined in exile, from which he is said 
to have been recalled under the following circum- 
stances : — The Lady of Crichton, says Buchanan^ 
died soon after her husband's flight to England ;. 
and the king, desirous to hide the disgrace of his 
favourite sister, who was almost frantic for the loss 
of her paramour, recalled Crichton from banish- 
ment, on condition of his marrying the Princess 
Margaret. They were wedded accordingly, and 
Crichton seems to have obtained restitution of that 
part of his fortune which descended to him by hi» 
mother, the Barony of Frendraught, namely, in 
the North, which from this time became his resi- 
dence, and that of his successors. Crichton was 
reconciled to the king, and admitted to his presence 
at Inverness, during an expedition which James 
made towards the North near the condusion of his 
reign. He therefore entertained hopes of obtain- 
ing a full pardon, but neither of the brothers-in- 
law long survived the interview. Criditon died 
at Inverness, where, according to Budianan, his 
monument was extant in the time of the historian. 
It seems uncertain whether the son who survived 
William Lord Criditon was the child of the Prin- 
cess Margaret ; but he lefit a daughter, their un- 
doubted issue, who became Countess of Rothes. 

Thus feU the House of Criditon, at least a/& 
proprietors of their native castle and barony. 
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Their honours revived in the county of Aberdeen, 
vhere they became Visconnts of Frendraught; 
and in Dumfries-shire, where a branch attained the 
honour of Lord Crichtons of Sanquhar, and after* 
vards became Earls of Dumfries. Both families 
flourished during the independence of Scotland; 
that of Frendraught was ruined from their attach- 
ment to' the House of Stuart ; that of Dumfries 
has merged in the Marquisate of Bute. Each 
family has various legends belonging to its history, 
of such mystery and horror, as if the subtle and 
intriguing genius of the Lord Chancellor had in- 
fluenced the fate of his descendants. The strange 
tale of the burning of Frendraught's Castle, where 
his guests. Lord Aboyne and Gordon of Rothe- 
may, perished in the flames, may be found in Spald- 
ing's AcciNint of the Troubles of Scotland. The 
fate of Lord Sanquhar, executed for the assassina- 
tion of a fencing-master called Turner, was not 
less extraordinary.^ And the story of the Admi- 
rable Crichton is too well known to be repeated. 
The following tragedy, so strikingly illustrative of 
the savage manners of Scotland during the 16tli 
century, is less generally known. 

When the Reformation began first to be 
fiercely agitated in Scotland^ during the ^^ 
regency •of the Duke of Chatelh^ault, a 
strong debate took place in the house and presence 
of the regent betwixt the favourers of the new and 
of the ancient faith. Among the former was the 

1 See ante, vol. vi., p. 128. 
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third Lord Semple ; and one of the keenest of the 
latter was William, third Lord Crichton of San- 
quhar. The theological debate betwixt them waxed 
so high, that Semple, as a last and indisputable 
argument, drew his dagger and stabbed Crichton 
to the heart, his life-blood wetting the garment of 
the goTemor of the kingdom, in whose presence 
lie was thus cruelly murdered ; — a deed, says Bal- 
four, for which Semple would hare lost his head, 
but for the intercession of his Mends, and compen- 
sation made to the Crichtons. If the ans of the 
£ithers are visited upon their chUdren, a judgment 
might be read in the fate of this unfortunate noble- 
man, thus perishing by violence, like the two mur- 
dered Earls of Douglas, in the very presence of 
that royal authority which ought to have been his 
protection. But, in fact, it was rather the virtues 
of this devoted famUy and name, than the Remits of 
their ancestors, which precipitated dieir ruin. 

In imitation of their founder, the Crichtons in 
general attached themselves to the Crown of Scot- 
land, which was at all times far too weak to pro- 
tect its adherents; and they may in general be 
considered as victims to their loyalty. The per- 
severing enmity of the Douglasses seems to have 
been taken up and prosecuted by the reformers ; 
and the attachment of the gentlemen of the name 
to the unhappy causes of Mary, Charles I., Charles 
II., and James II., completed the ruin of the 
greater part of them. At one time, there were 
more than thirty landed gendemen of the name of 
Crichton, possessing extensive estates in Lothian, 
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and in the shires of Perth, Aherdeen, Caithness, 
Stirling, Ayr, Dumfries, and Galloway, besides 
minor establishments in Clackmannan, Renfrew, 
Lanark, and Berwick shires. The females married 
into the Houses of Rothes, Seton, Gray, Oliphant, 
Stewart, and others of the first rank ; and one of 
their barons, as we have seen, became nearly allied 
to the crown* In the present day, exclusive of the 
Marquis of Bute, there can scarce be numbered 
three landed gentlemen of a family once so power- 
ful ; and even the very name has become rare in 
the shires where it was once most numerous. Two 
or three respectable families found refuge among 
the citizens of Edinburgh ; and we may particu- 
larly notice that of Patrick Crichton, Esq., Gayfield 
Place, who has obliged us by pointing out many 
particulars respecting his name and clan. — We 
return from the history of the Crichton family to 
that of the castle and barony. 

The defeat and death of James III. in- 
volved the ruin of the favourite Ramsay, ^^ 
Earl of Bothwell, who had inherited the 
spoils of Lord Crichton. He in his turn was pro- 
scribed, exiled, and forfeited. He was afterwards 
permitted to return to Scotland,^ where he acted 
the part of an obscure and traitorous spy for th& 
English monarch, and died about 1513. 

The castle and lordship of Crichton, of which 
Ramsay had been for a short time possessed, was 
now granted anew to a noble more powerful and 

> See Finkerton*s Histoid, vol. ii., p. 27. 
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ai daringly ambitions as the sagacious Chanoellor ; 
and, as the latter had raised himself by the crael 
murder of the Douglasses, the now possessor of 
these fated domains founded his claim on the 
slaughter of a king. 

King James III., as is well known to the readers 
of Scottish history, was deliironed and slain by a 
confederacy among the Scottish nobles of the South, 
the Homes and Hepbums holding the principal 
rank among the conspirators. The chiefs of these 
great clans were offended that the Priory of Cold- 
ingfaame,. to which a prior had always been ap« 
pointed out of one or other of their names, should 
hare been annexed by the king to his chapel-royal 
at Starling. On this quarrel they headed the revolt, 
in which the unfortunate king was defeated and 
siain at the batde of Sauchie Burn, near Stirling; 
18th June, 1488. 

Patrick Hepburn, chief of that name, and the 
third Lord Hales, led the vanguard at that batde ; 
and James IV., though he is supposed to have 
detested the treason exercised against his father, 
and certainly did penance for his own involuntary 
share in it, was compelled to reward the ring- 
leaders, as if it had been the most acceptable ser- 
vice. Lord Hales, in particular^ was loaded with 
honours and donations, and obtained the forfeited 
estates of Ramsay, Lord Bothwell, the favourite 
of James III. Ramsay's doom was pronounced 
upon the 6th October, 1488 ; and upon the ISth 
of the same month, the castles and estates both of 
Bothwell and Crichton were bestowed upon Hep- 
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hunu Bamsay was forfeited for contumacy and 
Bon-appearance* Bat in odier cases we find " the 
great and high displeasure which our noble lord 
had taken: against them that were of that ilk opi- 
nion» and in field at Stirling against him, contrary 
to the common good of the realm, and destrnction 
«f the same, thereby becoming the cause of the 
slaughter and death of the late king," alleged as 
su£Bu:ient reasons f(» severely punishing those who 
bad uded James III. against his insurgent nobles. 
— Certainly the wolf in the faUe brought his accu*- 
«dion against the sheep on more plausible grounds* 

Ramsay's fidrfeiture was a part, but not die whole, 
of the recompense received by Hepburn, Lord 
Hales, for being of " that other opinion ;" a par- 
taker, namely, with the heir-apparent in the insur- 
rection against the reigning sovereign. Mr Wood, 
to whose care and industry we owe an edition of 
Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, more valuable than 
die original work, has thus enumerated tiie favours 
bestowed on that powerful noble : — 

*< He had letters under the Great Seal of the 
keeping of the Castle of Edinburgh, with 300 
merks of the customs of the dty, and tlie office 
•f sheriff-principal of the county of Edinburgh, 
and within the constabulary of Haddington, 26th 
June, 1488. He had also the office of the mas- 
ter of the household, and was constituted high, 
admiral of Scotland for life, 10th September, 1468. 
He had a charter of the Lordship of Crichton 
Castle, including Yogry, Sauchnell, the Foord 
and Mill, Capriston, Murehouse, Castlelaw, the 
woods of Crichton^ the advowson of the collegiate 
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church of that pkce, in the county of Edinhurgh ; 
the haronies of Drysdale and Kirkmicfaael, in Dum- 
fries-shire, and the lordship of Bothwell, with the 
advowBon of the provostry thereof, in the county 
of Lanark, forfeited by John Ramsay, formerly 
called Lord Bothwell, Idth October, 1488. Four 
days afterwards, the king was pleased to erect the 
lordship of Bothwell into an earldom, and to annex 
thereto the lordship of Crichton, with the right of 
patronage of the collegiate churches of these places^ 
fishings in the Clyde, and forty merks of land of 
the Forest of Bothwell, and to confer it on Lord 
Hales, for his fidelity, and in compensation of 
the expense, damage, and danger, he had under- 
gone in his majesty's service, creating him Earl of 
Bothwell in full parliament, by girding him with a 
sword. The same day it was declared in parlia- 
ment, that Patrick Lord Hales, master of house- 
hold to the king, who has the keeping of the Castle 
of Edinburgh, should have the rule and govern- 
ment of James, Duke of Ross, his majesty^s 
brother/'^ > 

The second Earl of Bothwell, who succeeded to 
his father in his estates, as well as in most of these 
high dignities, was killed, valiantly fighting by the 
side of his sovereign in the fatal field of 
Flodden. His death is thus described by ^^^^ 
the English poet who celebrates that 
event :— 

" Bat on the Scottish part right proud. 
The Earl of Bothwell then out hrast ; 

1 Wood's edition of Douglas's Peerage, voh L, p. fiQ5tr 
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And stepping forth with stomach good, 
Into the enemy's throng he thrast. 

« And < Bothwell, Bothwell ! ' cried bold. 

To cause his soldiers to ensue ; 
Bat there he catcht a welcome cold. 

The Englishmen straight down him threw. 

** Thas Hahnm through his hardy heart 

His fatal fine in conflict found ; 
Now all this while, on either part. 

Were dealt full many a deadly wound.** > 

Patrick, the young Earl of Bothwell, who suc- 
ceeded to his father, nourished the same ambition 
which deroured both the soul and body of his un- 
fortunate son James, who, to their mutual misfor- 
tune, became the husband of Mary Stuart. The 
father was a candidate for the favour of Mary of 
Guise while queen-dowager of Scotland, and his 
rival in her grace was Matthew Stuart, fourth Earl 
of Lennox, afterwards regent of Scotland, and 
slain at the Raid of Stirling, in 1571. The narra- 
tive of Pitscottie presents, with his usual pictu- 
resque simplicity, the persons of the candidates, and 
the arts by which two lovers of such high rank en- 
deavoured at that period to win the afifections of a 
queen. We have, for the sake of being intelligible, 
discarded the rude orthography of the period, re- 
tsuning, at the same time, the precise words of the 
historian. 

*^ The Earl of Bothwell was at this tyme ane 
lustie young gentleman, and had a good presence 

1 Floddm Fuid, a poem edited by Henry Weber, 8to> 
£dmbar|rh, ie06, p. 111. 
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in the sight of women, whenhj he intended to haTe 
the queen in marriage, as the Earl of Lennox did ; 
and daily these two 3roang lords porsned the eonrt 
and queen with great braritie^ and oosll j doathing, 
contending who should he most gaUufart^ in thor 
abmifyeamemtis^ renewing die same eToy day, and 
in using all kinds of ]days, and exoxrise on hcwse 
and foot, that hecame noblemoi to do ; and spe- 
cially who might hehare thems^Tes hest in the 
Queen's «ght, in dancing, knqnMg^ or any odier 
games, &c But the £ail of Lennox warred^ the 
£arl of BothweQ at sundry games, fiir he was 
brought up in the wars of France, whilk learned 
him the feats of arms, and to exerdse his j^th to 
the uttermost. For the Elarl of Lennox was a 
strong man, of personage well propc»tioned in all 
his members, with Instie and manly Tisage, and 
went Toy straight up in his postage;^ nhe r e fo re 
he appeared Tery pleasant in the aght of gentle- 
women. As for the Elaii of Bothwell, he was £ure 
and whitdie, hanging-shouldered, and went some- 
thing forward, widi a gentle, humane countenance. 
These two gentlemen dafly frequenting' the courts 
and exercising themsdTes in this form, CTory one 
of them bdiOTed to obtain his purpose at the 
Queen's hand ; but she did nothing* but gare dion 
foir words, that diey might serre her tiD she saw 
her time expedient to give them answer. But at 
last these two lords, bemg a great space at court. 



' Sidendoiir of dress, braTcry. « GaDant. * A< 
^Leaping. s Pat t» the mne ; t. c 

* His gait or dcBMUMmr, &«m oooBMBr. AGaUknat. 
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which wa« great cost to themselves, kin, and friends, 
ever in readiness to do the Qaeen service, which at 
last the Earl of Bothwell tnlaiked expensis,^ and 
passed home, till he saw farther about him."^ 
• Popular tradition says, that among other feats of 
gaUantry by which Bothwell endeavoured to excel 
his rival Lennox, he upon one occasion pushed his 
horse down a very steep part of the Calton Hill, in 
4R'der to take part in a tournament held near the 
Greenside-well. Sometimes this feat is (with 
much less probability) ascribed to his son Earl 
James, while paying his court to the unfortunate 
Mary. 

Being disappointed in this fruitless rivalry, Pa- 
tridc Earl of Bothwell seems to have been through 
the rest of his life ranked with the malecontent nobles, 
of whom Scotland always exhibited too numerous 
a band. On the 12th December, 1544, he was ar- 
raigned of high treason, of unlawful intercourse 
with England and her invading army, and of taking 
prisoner Peter Thomson, Bute pursuivant at arms, 
stripping him of the Queen's letters, which he was 
about to execute in the course of his duty at the 
market-cross of Haddington, and imprisoning him 
in his Castle of Crichton, and elsewhere. The Earl 
was acquitted of this charge, but appears never to 
have been reconciled to the court.^ 

He died in 1556, and was succeeded by his son, 

' Rail short of means to maintain his expense. 
« Chronicles of Scotland, by Fitscottie. DalydVa edit. 
Tol ii., p. 422. 
' See Chalmers's Life of Queen Mary, vol. ii., p. 209. 
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the famoQi, or ratlier inhmous, James Earl of 
Bothwell, to write whose lustarj would be to write 
diat of Scotland at the same period* During his 
time, the Castle of Criditon was probably witness 
to many a gay revel, and many a dark conspiracy. 
From several passages in Chalmers's yery elabo- 
rate and interesting Life of Queen Mary, it seems 
to hare been his principal residence. In 1559, 
when Bothwell seized opon asnbsidy of 4000 crowns» 
sent by Elizabeth to maintain the affiiirs of the 
Congregation, or Protestant Lords, the Earl of 
Arran, and Lord James Stewart, (afterward Earl 
of Murray,) instantly rode to Criditon with four 
hundred harse, followed by three hundred foot, and 
*^ certain pieces of ordnance," to recover the trea- 
sure. But Bothwell had already escaped with the 
gold upon a horse, without saddle^ boot, or spur. 
The castle was yielded up without opposition, and 
garrisoned by the Lords of the Congregation with 
£fty hagbutters. In 1561, Lord John Stewart, 
a natural brother of Queen Mary, vns married at 
Crichton Castle, the queen being herself present, 
and ^^ much good sport and many pastimes there 
were," as Randolph reported to Cecil.^ The castle 
was now, indeed, fitter for the purposes of splen- 
dour and festivity than those of war. It lay too 
Bear Edinburgh, and, as had been already proved, 
artillery might at any time be brought agunst it, 
and placed so as to command it from the heights 
to the southward. Crichton, therefore, was by no 

> Caialinen't Lffeaf Queen Mary^ vaL fi., p. 219L 
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ineans so strong a hold as the Castle of Hermitage 
in Liddesdale, or that of Dunbar on the coast, 
which were Both well's most favourite places of re- 
fuge. It is unnecessary to trace his wretched and 
most melancholy history. His connexion with 
Crichton Castle was closed by a doom of forfeiture, 
dated 29th December, 1567. 

Bothwell's doom of outlawry vested Crichton a 
third time in the crown, and the facile liberality of 
James V I. again conferred it on a kinsman, as un- 
scrupulously ambitious as Chancellor Crichton, as 
profligate as his grandson, as treacherous as Ram- 
say, and as turbulent, traitorous, and seditious as 
all the Hepburns of Bothwell. This hopeful per- 
sonage was Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, son 
of the Prior of Coldinghame, who was a natural 
son of James V. His claims upon the earldom of 
Bothwell, so incautiously sanctioned by James, 
were in virtue of his mother, Lady Jean Hepburn, 
daughter of Patrick, third Earl of Bothwell. 

After several acts of private violence, the new 
Lord of Crichton Castle became an open rebel to 
his sovereign. From 1591, when, having consulted 
some wizards concerning the king's death, he was 
committed to the castle of Edinburgh, until 1594, 
when he was forced to fly from Scotland ; he was 
engaged in a constant train of conspiracies, insur- 
rections, and enterprises, open or concealed, against 
the person of his benefactor James. After lurking 
some time in England, he escaped abroad, embraced 
the Catholic faith to obtain a precarious subsistence, 
and died in poverty, notwithstanding his supposed 
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skill in the occult sciences,^ and admitted dexterity 
in the use of arnis.' 

1 In Spain, the exiled Earl of Both well had nearly fallen 
under the power of the Inquisition ; amongst other reasons, 
because, *' by taking upon him to tell fortunes, and help men 
to goods purloined, he incurred the suspicion of a sorcerer." 
WiNwooD*s Memorials, Tol. ii., p. 108. George Sandys, the 
traveller, found him in Italy, in full possession of necromantic 
fame. " A certain Calabrian," he says, *< hearing that I was 
an Englishman, came to me, and would needs persuade ma 
that I had insight in magic; for that Earl Both well was my 
countryman, who lives at Naples, and is in these parts famous 
for suspected necromancie. He told me that he had treasure 
hidden in his house, the quantity and qualitie shown him by 
a boy, upon conjuration of a Knight of Malta, and offered to 
share it between us, if I could help him to it. But I an- 
swered, that in England we were at defiance with the devill, 
and that he would do nothing for us.'*— Sandys* Journey, 
1627, p. 250. Thus it seems that Bothwell was to the very 
last a dupe to those vain and mystical researches, which first 
occasioned his falling under his sovereign's displeasure. In 
the Introduction to Law's Memorials, Mr C. Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, whose indefatigable researches have collected such, 
curious illustrations of his author, has shown that Both well's 
son was, like his father, a student of the occult sciences, and 
was present with Sir Kenelm Digby when the devil carried 
off a conjurer, who, being unfortunately overtaken witb 
liquor, had neglected to propitiate with proper suffumigationa 
the spirits whom he invoked. — Law's Memorials, Introduction, 
p. xliii. note. The truth is, to use honest Evelyn's words. 
Sir Kenelm was an arrant mountebank. . 

' The reader may be amused with the rhodomontades of 
Sir Thomas Urquhai*t of Cromarty concerning Lord Both, 
well, whom he leaves, so far as skill and bravery in arms 
were concerned, not a jot behind his more celebrated theme of 
eulogy, the Admirable Crichton. The Earl of Bothwell was, 
according to his learned countrymen, a terror to the most 
desperate duellists of Europe, and a subduer of the proudest 
<:hampions, both Turks and Christians; the gasconades of 
Prance, the rhodomontades of Spain, fanfaronades of Italy^ 
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The forfeiture of Francis Earl of Bodiwell's 
large estates became a prey to others. Bucdeuch, 

and braggadocio braga of all other countries, no more asto- 
nished his invincible heart, than would the cheeping of a 
mouse conjure down the fury of a bear robbed of her whelps. 
Not to mention his conquest over a strong and warlike Mabo> 
metan, who had appealed, like a second Goliah, the whole 
champions of Christendom to enter the lists with him, Sir 
Thomas Urquhart afllrms, that Bothwell would vcmr oFTKKt 
in th« presence of ladies whose intimate favourite he was, 
giro some proof of the undauntedness of his courage, and by 
the mere activity of his body, with the help of a single sword» 
mt tqnm a Horn im hi» grtaUat ,/Serem«M, tmd kiU kim tiead vqnm 
Aeplace. After this, the reader will not be stai'tled to find, 
that, by way of pastime, he was wont to set upon some ten or 
twdve swordsmen at once, and lay such thioic and threefold 
load upon them, that he quickly made them betake themselves 
lo their heels. Nor will he be much surprised at the author*s 
apprehension that the history of the banished earl may ap- 
pear to future ages but as a romance of chivalry, and draw as 
little £uth as those of Amadis or Esplandian. — 7Vaef«, fiy Sir 
Thomas UaQUHAaT, Eduu 1782, p. fi3. 

Notwithstanding the exaggerations of Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart, which throw discredit upon truth itself, Bothvrell 
was, to use Sir Toby's phrase, *<a very devil in private 
brawl,*' and divorced various souls and bodies. But his life, 
whOe abroad, was as contemptible and licentious as it had 
been ambitious and turbulent while in his native country. 
See the Letters of Sir Charles Gornwallis, in Winwood's 
MamonaU, vol. ii, pp. 108, 325, 441, 443. From these passages, 
the reader will learn what sort of damsels those were for 
whose sake the Earl achieved his deeds of chivalry, besides 
coming to great and divers losses, which the ambassador re- 
ports to the court of London. The cause assigned for Both- 
well's death is as singular as any part of his wild and hare- 
brained career. Sir Dudley Carleton writes to TrumUe, the 
Bnglish Resident at Brussels, upon the 16th ianuary, 1612: 
^« You will have heard of the death of the Lord Bothwell 
nt Naples, and what cost and ceremony the Spaniards used at 
his funeraU, But the occasion, it may bet, will seem Strang* 
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pt^acys had early manifested a desire to resume 
these large grants, at least in part, and to confer 
them upon the son of the forfeited earL 

This was Francis Stnart, who obtained a rehabi- 
litation nnder the great seal, confirmed by Parlia- 
ment in 1633, against his father's forfeiture. Thns 
restored in blood, he proceeded to act against the 
possessors of his father's estates. He fonnd Cess- 
fardf now Earl of Roxburgh, tractable, bnt Walter 
£arl of Bncdench, extremely restive. Charles 
took Stuart's part in the affiur, which so greatly 
incensed the Earl of Bncclench, then in service in 
tiie liow Countries, that he is saud to have uttered 
lincatening expressions against the king, as appears 
in the course of that mysterious procedure, which, 
in 1631, was near being decided by judicial combat 
betwixt Donald Lord Reay and Sir David Ramsay. 
Stuart pressed his suit against Earl Francis of 
Bncdench, then a minor, with such favour from 
the king, and with such success, that it was sub- 
jected by reference to Charles's arbitration, who 
assigned to Stnart the whole estates in Mid- 
Lotliian, although Liddesdale remained in the 
Bncdench fiimily. 

This act of resumption added a very powerful 
£muly, with their numerous kindred and followers, 
to the king's enemies during the dvil wars. Buc- 
deodi levied a strong reghnent of his dan for the 
service of the Parliament against the king, who 
did good service at Newcastle, Long^marston-moor, 
and particularly at Philiphangh. Bishop Guthrie 
lepeatedly notices the inveteracy of this house and 
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name against King Charles, which had its source 
in this impolitic restitution. 

Neither did Francis Stuart profit by the estates 
thus restored to him. He had been a man of dis- 
solute life and large expense, and they passed intok 
the hands of his creditors, without his receiving 
any advantage from them. He left a son, who, 
according to Scotstarvet, was the same Francis 
Stuart that was so far reduced as to ride a private 
trooper in the Life- Guards. He is mentioned in 
the Memoirs of Captain Creightoun, but is perhaps 
better known as the Bothwell of the popular novel 
called Old Mortality. Stuart was not, however, 
slain at the skirmish of Drumclog, as is represented 
in that tale, but was present as a captain of cavalry 
at the battle of Bothwell Bridge. Mr Wood, in 
his edition of Douglas's Peerage, contends, that 
Francis Stuart, the trooper, was the nephew of the 
restored son of Bothwell. But, at all events, the 
latter's son, called Charles, seems to have been an 
obscure soldier as well as his cousin, unless he has 
been accidentally confounded with him. In such 
utter obscurity terminated, in the fifth generation, 
a line directly descended from the kings of Scot-* 
land. 

Crichton Castle, which had so often changed 
masters in consequence of important revolutions iu 
the state, and witnessed so many instances of human 
instability, was after this period transferred from 
hand to hand, according to the ordinary changes of 
property, which it is less interesting to trace. Its 
previous history strongly illustrates the versatility. 
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of human affairs, and the peculiar mutability of 
the turbulent politics of Scotland, where it became 
matter of proverbial remark, that no family of pre-* 
ponderating distinction usually throve beyond the 
^hird generation. 

When fortunes began to be acquired by com-^ 
merce, properties situated like Crichton, in the 
county of Edinburgh, changed owners with a fre- 
quency which surprised and somewhat scandalized 
the gentry of the more remote counties. As the 
opportunities of acquiring land were in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis relatively frequent, the 
temptations to profuse expense were equally so. 
Hence the proverb, that burgesses' heirs seldom 
thrive beyond the fourth generation, and another, 
which runs thus :— 

** The grandsire buys, the father biggs ; ' 
The son sells, the grandson thiggs." * 

To both these adages there are many honourable^ 
exceptions ; but, of course, most of the proper- 
ties near Edinburgh changed masters frequently, 
when land became the subject of ordinary com- 
merce. 

The following were the transmissions of the- 
Castle and Barony of Crichton, so far as we have 
been able to trace them. In the time of Scotstar- 
vet they were in possession of one Dr Seaton, 
as having right from the creditors of Francis Stu- 
art, from whom it seems to have been ac- 
quired by Hepburn of Humbie, perhaps as j^g* 
a trustee for the said creditors. It was 

1 Builds. s Begs. 
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sold about thirty years afterwards to ^ ^- 
Primrose of CarriDgton, ancestor of the ^^ 
family of Roseberry, and, in abont forty ^"JJ* 
years more, was alienated by Primrose to 
Sir James Jastoss, of Jostnss-Hall. With him 
the castle did not long remain, being con- 
veyed in tmst to one Livingstone, who tl^ 
sold it to Pringle Haining. He again sold 
it to Patrick Ross, from whose trustees it was 
bought by Alexander Callander, Esq. He 
was succeeded by the late Sir John Cal- tl^ 
lander, and the estate is now possessed by 
Sir John's heir of entail, J. A. Higgins, Esq. of 
Higg^ns-Nooke.^ 

Having finished the history of the possessors of 
Crichton Castle, it remains to notice the building 
itself. 

A stately quadrangle, surrounded by buildings 
ef various ages and distinct characters, in which we 
can trace something of the change of possessors 
which this castle has undergone. All are totally 
ruinous. 

In the north-west angle of the quadrangle, is a 
small keep, or donjon-tower, which seems to have 
been the habitation of the Crichtons, ere the talents 
of the chancellor elevated his family above the 
rank of lesser barons or gentry. If their conse- 
quence had never swelled beyond the accom- 
modations which that rude tower afforded, in all 
probability it would have remained theirs for 
some centuries longer. The chancellor, doubtless, 

^ Chalmers's Caledonia^ vol. ii., p. 819. [The possessor 
nove, 1834, is William Burn Callander; Esq.] 
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added considerably to his paternal fortalice ; and 
the buildings immediately adjacent on the east 
seem to be of the period of James II. We are> 
indeed, told by our historians, that the castle of 
the chancellor was demolished by Douglas in 
1445 ; but when this phrase occurs, it is usually to 
be understood with much modification. The ex- 
treme thickness of the walls of a Scottish castle^ 
defied any hasty application of force, and the actual 
demolition was a work both of time and expense. 
Thus, when it was resolred, in 1409, to raze the 
Castle of Jedburgh, as affording too convenient a 
stronghold to the English, it was agitated in the 
Scottish Parliament,[that a tax of two pennies upon 
every hearth in the kingdom, should be employed 
to defray the charge. When we read, therefore, 
in Scottish history, of a fortress being demolished^ 
it frequently means only that it was laid waste and 
dismantled. Such must have been the case with 
Crichton ; for had it been razed totally in 1445^ 
it could hardly, in 1451, have been so completely 
rebuilt, as to afford refuge to its master when pur- 
sued by the bands of Douglas. The size, also, and 
style of building of the tower on the north- westera 
angle, show that it has been erected before the rest 
of the castle. Its antiquity, therefore, will proba- 
bly draw back to the fourteenth century. 

It is not so easy to assigpi a precise date to other 
parts of the castle ; but the eastern side is the 
most modem, as well as the most beautiful, and 
offers an example of splendid architecture very 
unusual in Scottish castles. The inner front, as 
t^presented in the engraving, rises above a piazza 
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running the whole length of the front, the pillars - 
of which have their capitals richly decorated with 
anchors entwined with cahles. This favourite 
ornament inclines us to refer the huilding to one 
of the Earls of Bothwell, who were High Admi- 
rals of Scotland; and we are disposed to assign 
the work to the splendour of Earl Patrick, whose 
taste for magnificence has been already commemo- 
rated. Above the portico, the stones of the whole 
front are cut into diamond facets, the angular pro- 
jections of which produce a variety -of light and 
shade, and give a varied, rich, and beautiful effect 
to the building. The interior corresponds to the 
external elegance of the structure. The first floor 
seems to have been occupied by a magnificent gal- 
lery or banqueting-room, well lighted, and running 
the whole length of the front, to which access was 
formerly given by a stately staircase, which is now 
entirely demolished. The soffits of this staircase 
have been ornamented with cordage and rosettes, 
carved in freestone ; and the whole might afford 
admirable hints for the modern Gothic, now so 
frequently employed in architecture. The plainer 
and less interesting parts of the castle contain 
such a variety of halls and chambers, as shows the 
power of the baron, and the number of his follow- 
ers. The kitchen, which is in the north-eastern 
angle of the castle, corresponds in gloomy magni- 
tude to the rest of the building. 

In a large stone-chimney in one of the apart- 
Inents, a flat arch is formed of freestones very 
ingeniously dovetailed into each other. 

W^ must not omit to mention the dungeon, v^ 
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horrible vault, only accessible by a square hole in 
the roof, through which captives were lowered 
ioto this den of darkness and oblivion. This pit 
is termed the Massiemore, a name of Eastern ori- 
gin. It is still applied to the dungeons of the 
ancient Moorish castles in Spain, and occurs twice 
in the " Epistoke Itinerarite" of Tollius : — " Car- 
eer snbterraneus, sive, ut Mauri appellant^ Maz- 
MORRA," p. 147 ; and again, << Coguntur amnes 
captivi sub noctem in ergastula suhterranea, qtue 
Turc€B Algezerani vocant Mazmorras," p 243.^ 



1 £*' That castle rises on the steep 

Of the green vale of Tyne : 
And far beneath, where slow they creep. 
From pool to eddy, dark and deep. 
Where alders moist, and willows weep. 

You hear her streams repine. 
The towers in different ages rose ; 
Their Tarious architecture shows 

The builders* various hands ; 
A mighty mass, that could oppose. 
When deadliest hatred fired its foes. 

The rengef ul Douglas bands. 

" Crichton ! though now thy miry court 
But pens the lazy steer and sheep. 
Thy turrets rude, and totter'd keep. 

Have been the minstrel's loved resort. 

Oft have I traced within thy furt. 
Of mouldering shields the mystic sense. 
Scutcheons of honour, or pretence, 

(^aarter*d in old.armorial sort. 
Remains of rude magnificence. 

Nor wholly yet had time defaced 
Thy lordly gallery fair; 

Kor yet the stony cord unbraced 

Whose twisted notes with roses laced, 
Adorn thy ruin'd stair. 

Still rises unimpaired below 

The court-yard's graceful porticos 

Above its cornice, row and row 
Of fidr hewn facets richly show 
Their pointed diamond form, 
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Pennant slightly hints, that a person of rank was 
formerly lowered into the Massiemore of Crichton 
Castle for having failed to pay his respects to the 
lord in passing through his domains. The detailed 
tradition is as follows : — In Scotland, formerly, as 
still in some parts of Greece, the great chieftains 
requu-ed, as an acknowledgment of their authority, 
that those who passed through their lands should 
repair to their castle to explain the purpose of 
their journey, and receive the hospitality suited to 
their rank. To neglect this, was held discourtesy 
in the great, and insolence in the inferior traveller ; 
and so strictly was the etiquette insisted on hy 
some feudal lords, that the Lord Oliphant is said 
to have had guns planted at his Castle of Newtyle, 
in Angus-shire, so as to command the high-road, 
and to compel all restive passengers to do this act 
of homage. 

It chanced when such ideas were predominant, 
that the Lord of Crichton Castle received intelli- 
gence that a Southern chieftain of high rank, some 
say Scott of Bucdeuch, was to pass his dwelling 
on his return from court. The Lord of Crichton 
made great preparation to hanquet his expected 
guest, who nevertheless rode past the castle with- 
out paying the expected visit. In his first hurst 

Though there but houseleM cattle go 

To shield them from the stomu 
And, shnddering', still may we explore. 

Where oft whilom were captiTes pent^ 
The darkness of thy Massy More; 
Or from thy graB8.gTown battlement* 
May trace, in undolatin; line. 
The sluggish maies of the Tyne.** 

( Miornuom, eaato !?.> Bt. 10, 11.} 
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of indignation, the baron pursued the discourteous 
trayeller with a body of horse, made him prisoner, 
and confined him in the dungeon, while he himself 
and his yassab feasted upon the good cheer which 
had been provided. With the morning, however, 
came reflection, and anxiety for the desperate fend 
which impended as the necessary consequence of 
his rough proceeding. It is ssdd, that, by way of 
amende honorable^ the baron, upon the second 
day, placed his compelled guest in his seat of ho- 
nour in the hall, while he himself retired to his 
own dungeon, and thus did at once penance for 
his rashness, satisfied the honour of the stranger 
<chief, and. put a stop to the feud which otherwise 
must have taken place between them. 

Ere taking leave of these ruins, there may be 
mentioned a whimsical circumstance which occur- 
red there, about thirty years since, during a fox- 
chase, and is described by an eyewitness. Rey- 
nard, hard pressed by the Dalkeith pack, took 
refuge in the ruins of Crichton Castle, with the 
recesses of which he had probably been long ac- 
quainted. The hounds followed in full cry, and 
wakened the slumbering echoes of the vaults, halls, 
and chambers, with sounds very difierent from 
those to which they had replied during the feudal 
festivals of the Crichtons and the Bothwells. In 
the midst of a clamour, which was multiplied ten- 
fold by the reverberation of the ruins, the fox was 
seen to leap from a small window about ten or 
twelve feet from the ground, and make the best of 
his way for the neighbouring cover. The hounds 
ispeedily found out the mode of Reynard's retreat; 

VOL. VIL N 
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bat, as only one coold pass throngk the opemng^ at 
a time, it was one of the strangest sights possible 
to see them toinble suocessiYely, dog after dog, 
like a stream, or rather cascade, con^osed of living 
creatures, ead& eagerly resuming the parsmt as he 
touched the ground, while diose that were detained 
within expressed their ri^e and impadenoe by flie 
leagemess of their continued damonrs. The fox^ 
however, had by his finesse gained bo far the advan- 
tage, that he readied ^the cover on the banks of 
the stream, and the hounds were thrown out. 

Upon the whole, these romantic ruins are well 
-deserving a visit, whethar from the antiquary, the 
jidmirer of llie'pictnresq[ue, or he who seeks die 
scenes of historical events, as fittest to convey sub- 
jects of grave contemplation, and cherish the xe- 
iserabnuice of days whidli are gone by. 

Before leaving the subject of Cricliton Castle, it 
is proper to notice the neighbouring Collegiate 
Church, which is represented in a slight engraving 
^taken firom the south-west. It was originally a 
irectory, rated in the ancient Taxatio at 30 merks, 
und received its collegiate foundation from Chan- 
cellor Crichton, out of thankfulness and gratitude 
to Almighty God fiir all the manifold deliverances 
he had vonchsa^sd to him. So Crawford the gene-*' 
alogist says, '* ought to be presumed, and so he 
verily believes ; '' leaving, of course, the more ub- 
diaritable few, to impute either superstition, hypo- 
crisy, or a political wish to gratify ihe church, as the 
Tilling motive of the veteran statesman. The foun- 
dation is endowed, — '^ In laudem et konorem Dei 
. OmnipotentiSf et Domini nostri Jesu Christi, 
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becUa et glorioscB Mari^ semper Virginis, heatt 
Kentigerni et omnium sanctorum^ et electorum 
Dei," — for a provost, eight prebends, and two boys, 
appointing, as was ususd then, divine service to be 
daily offered " pro anima bonce memorue Jacobi 
Regis Scotorumi et pro sahUe swpremi Domini 
nostri Regis Jacobi modemiy et Domina M arlx 
JRegime, conjugts siue; etpro salute animarum an-- 
tecessorum, et successorum suorum ;pro salute etiam 
ammarum Domini Johannis CBicwroapatris meif 
€i CHRSTiANiB motrts mecB^ nee nan pro salute 
iimnue me^B^ ei Agxetis conjugts me^ et ammarum 
cmnium antecessorum^ et successorum nostrorumj 
etpro salute omswanjidelium defunctorusn^* &c. 

The anoieiU; Church of Crichton still subsists, a 
small but venerable building, in the usual form of 
a crossy with a low and truncated belfry. The west 
end has been left ujAfinished. 

There are also, without die gates of the castle, 
and at a gun-shot's distance, the ruins of a chapel* 
intended for divine service. It is remarkable, that» 
in Scotland, the chapel of tlie castle is often thus 
^tuatedy perhaps to avoid admitting within the 
precincts of the fortification those whom it was not 
thought proper or decent to debar from the place 
of worship. 
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BORTHWICK CASTLE. 

[tuknxb.] 

This ancient and stately tower rises out of the' 
centre of a small, but weU-coltivated valley, water-^ 
«d by a stream called tbe Gore, wbicb, flowing to^ 
the north-eastward, joins the £sk near Kirkhill ;' 
thus deceiving the eye of the spectator, who is led" 
to imagine it the same brook with that on which 
Crichton Castle is situated at about two miles' 
distance,^ and which has a south-easterly course. 

Contrary to the common case, Borthwick Castle' 
did not give a territorial denomination to the 
Barons who possessed it; but, on the cOntraryv- 
received its name from theirs. We should con- 
ceive that the baronial name of Borthwick was" 
derived from the ancient parish of Borthwick, and- 
the river of the same name in Selkirkshire ; yet^ 
genealogists find individuals so called settled in* 
Berwickshire and elsewhere, before Sir Willian»' 
Borthwick, the most distinguished of the family, 
obtained from Robert, Duke of Albany, governor 
of Scotland, a charter of the barony of Borthwick^ 
in Selkirkshire, formerly belonging to Robert Scott. 
In this uncertainty, tradition has taken the liberty 
of deducing the family from a supposed Andreas> 
Lord of Burtick, in Livonia, who was said to h«v& 
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^companied Queen Margaret from Hungary to 
Scotland in the year 1057. 

It is certain that, however descended, Sir Wil<> 
liam de Borthwick, who was already possessor of 
Herriot-moor, bought from Sir William Hay the 
^eater part of the manor of Locherworth, and 
bestowed upon it his own family name : he 
-then obtained from King James I. a special j^ 
license for erecting upon the spot called the 
Jfote of Locherwart, a castle, or fortalice, and to 
jBurround the same with walls and ditches, to defend 
it with .gates of brass or iron, and to place upon 
■the sununit defensive ornaments, by which is meant 
battlements and turrets : he was farther empowered 
to place in the castle so erected, a constable, a 
porter, and all other persons and things necessary 
ibr the defence thereof.^ 

Such licenses were not very common in Scot^ 

1 [LiTSEJL LICnVTIA WlLLIXLMO Dl BoKTHWICK DX XOOXM 

JULITI AD C0M8TRUXKDUM CASTRUM. — {Begist, Mog. Lib, 3f 
No. 86.) — Jacobis Dei gratia Rex Scotorum. Omnibus probis 
faominibas suis ad quos presentes literse pervenerint Salutem. 
iSdatia quod concessimus Dilecto et Fidel! nostro Willielmo 
de Borthwick de eodem militi tanquam utile et honestum 
lioentiam nostram specialem construendi castrum in loco illo 
-qui Tulgariter dicitur le Mote de Lochorwart infra vicecomi- 
tatum de £dinburgh ac ipsum castrum seu fortalicium erigere 
•«t fortificare muris fossisque circumcingere portis ereiis sea 
ferreis ac in sumitate ornamentis dei'ensivis preparare. £t 
in eodem caatro seu fortalicio constabularium jaiiitorem cus- 
todesque necessaries et optimos pro sua voluntate ponendi et 
jremoTendi ac omnia alia qua ad securitatem et fortificationem 
dicti castri necessaria fuerint faciendi. In cujus rei testimo* 
nium has literas nostras sub magno sigillo nostro fieri fecimus 
-patentes. Apud Edinburghum 2(io die mensis Junil anno 
JOomini 14dOmo et regni nostri 25to.] 
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landy where each nobleman assumed the liberty of 
fortifying his castle according to his own means, 
and at his own pleasure; and where lesser pro- 
prietors were not only permitted, but even enjoined 
by laWy to render the dwellings defettsive against 
the common enemy. This document, therefore, 
seems to have arisen from the policy of James the 
First, who, being intent upon e^ttending the power 
of the crown, and diminishing that of the great 
nobles, was probably desirous to render the royal 
license necessary in Scotland, as it was in England, 
to entitle a baron to fortify his own castle. There 
is a similar license granted for fortifying Dndding- 
stone Castle, in East- Lothian, and other instances 
occur during the reigns of the three first Jameses. 
Sir William de Borthwick, in virtue of this 
grant, erected a noble building, in the form of a 
double tower or donjon, seventy-four feet in length, 
sixty-eight feet in breadth, and in height ninety 
feet from the area to the battlements. The archi- 
tecture is in the best style of the middle ages, and 
the mason- work is excellent ; the walls are of hewn 
stone, both within and without, of the thickness of 
thirteen feet towards the foundation, gradually 
contracting to six feet at the top of the edifice. 
The castle occupies a knoll, or moat, surrounded 
by the smaU river, and is surrounded by an outer 
court, occupying the whole summit of the eminence, 
enclosed and fortified by a strong outward wall, 
having flanking towers at the angles. The entrance 
from the outer court to the donjon, or keep, seems 
to have been by means of a ramp, or perron of 
stone, raised to the height of the first story ; and 
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flms eommunieating with tke gate of the tower by 
a drawbridge. This is a common means of interior 
defence where there was no inner moat^ and may 
be seen at Newark Castle in Selkirkshire^ and other 
building^ of the fifteenth century. The reader 
will best conoeive the nature of the perron, or ramp, 
by comparing it to a great horse-blodky which 
resembles it in erery thing excepting size ; the top 
of this erection being on a level with the threshold 
of the g^te» the exterior end of the drawbridge 
rested on it when lowered^ and, when raised, left a 
Tacancy of twelve or fourteen feet betwixt the gate 
and perron o£ ten or twelve feet in depth, and 
in length corresponding to the length of the 
drawbridge. Above the gateway is the figure of a 
bishop, whom we should pronounce to be Saint 
Andrew, could we see any vestige of his saltire or 
cross. 

The interior of Borthwick Castle is exceedingly 
interesting. The joists, flooring, &c. have been 
destroyed and renewed, but the walls remain en- 
tire, and little encumbered with rubbish, and the 
floors of the great hall, chapel, &c. being laid on 
strong stone arches, have escaped demolition. Three 
stairs, ascending at the angles of the building, gave 
access to the separate stories. One is quite ruinous, 
but the others are still in indi£Perent good repair. 

Mr Nisbet> the genealogist, fancifully imagines 
that this noble pile was built after the Hungarian 
form, in remembrance of the founder's origin ; but, 
in truth, it differs no otherwise from the Scottish 
castles of the time than in its great beauty of pro^ 
portion, and solidity of workmanship. 
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Like many other baronial residences in Scodanc^ 
Sir William de Borthwick built this magnificent 
pile npon the very verge of his own pn^>erty. The 
nsnal reason for choo^g such a situation was 
hinted by a northern baron, to whom a friend ob-* 
jected this circumstance as a defect, at least an. 
inconvenience : '^ Well hrizzyofnJt^ (Anglieef^^ress 
forward,) was the baron's answer; which expressed 
the policy of the powerful in settling their residence 
upon the extremity of their domains, as giving pre- 
text and opportunity for making acquisitions at 
the expense of their neighbours. William de Hay, 
from whom Sir William Borthwick had acquired 
a part of Locherworth, is said to have looked with 
envy upon the splendid castle of his neighbour^ 
and to have vented his spleen by building a mill 
upon the lands of Little Locherworth, immediately 
beneath the knoll on which the fortress was situated, 
declaring that the Lord of Borthwick, in all his 
pride, should never be out of hearing of the clack 
of his neighbour's milL The mill accordingly still 
exists, as a property independent of the castle. 

From the battlements of Borthwick Oasde, which 
command a varied and beautiful view, the top of 
Crichton Castle can be discovered, lying about two 
miles distant to the eastward. The convenience 
of communicating by signal with a neighbouring^ 
fortress was an object so much studied in the erec- 
tion of Scottish castles, that, in all probability, this 
formed one reason of the unusual height to which 
Borthwick Castle is raised. 

William de Borthwick, by whom this magnifi- 
cent tower was erected, made a considerable figure 
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in the reig^ of James I., and was one of those men 
of rank who sat as an assize upon the Doke of Lenox 
and Alexander, sons of the Duke of Albany, when 
these unfortunate princes were condemned and 
executed at Stirling in the year of God 1424. He 
appears to have be^n created Lord Borthwick pre- 
yious to 1430 ; in which year his son received the 
honour of knighthood, together with the heir of 
his neighbour. Sir William Crichton, and others^ 
and was then designed, Jilitis et Heres GtUielmi 
Domini de Borthvnck. 

William, the second Lord Borthwick, according 
to genealogists, made also a figure in the history 
of his time ; he adhered to the king in the feuds 
of the Douglasses, and sat in that Parliament by 
which doom of forfeiture was pronounced upon 
that powerful family on the 10th of June, 1455. 
Upon the 14th of March, 1457, we find Lord Borth- 
wick protesting in open Parliament against the pur- 
pose of the king to raise Sir James Douglas of 
Dalkeith, for the reward of his loyalty, to the rank 
of Earl, by the title of Morton, alleging, that the 
lands of Morton belonged in property to his sister 
Janet, Lady Dalkeith, and Sir William Douglas, 
her son ; wherefore, Lord Borthwick humbly im- 
plored the King, that no title might be conferred 
in prejudice of their right. It was replied by the 
Chancellor, that the place from which Lord Dal- 
keith was. to derive the title of his proposed Earl- 
dom was Morton in Calderdear, and not the Castle 
and Barony of the same name in Clydesdale, 
belonging to his mother-in-law and to his half* 
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as attfdmg •■ tke 
tiba dbal of Lofd BOTtkwick. TheTidutr 
iafliOj rcBdeaes to £4fiBlNB]gli ''"T' ™ sMBe i 
Mre, anovit for tkb; b^ nqMstionlilT, t 
power and talenta rmdered ^knem also aUe e 
sdloiSy and po w af Bl aanstulB of tke royal aa 

To rdioro Aese dry alin o arian details* 
reader maj he amused wilik tke fidlowiog' 
cal inadoA iMA tofd^ plaee m tfe Casde of 
Bordiwick, ia tke year 1547. It appeals, tkai, m 
eoDseqaenee of a proeess k ei w iAt Master George 
Hay de Mhweaiic and tke Lord Boitkwkk, letters 
of exeonnmmicatkm kad passed against tke latter, 
OB aoeooBt of tke c ontoaiar y of certaia 
WmiaBi fjanglands, an ^iparitor, or maeer, (i 
iornify) of tke See of St Andrews, presented tkese 
letters to tke Corate of die dmrck of BOTtkwidk, 
reqniring kim to poUisb tke same at die senrioeof 
Higk Mass. It seems tkat tke inkabitants of tke 
Castle were at tkis time engaged in tke fiiTonrite 
sport of enacting tke Akbot of Unreason, a species 
of Highrjmksj in wkidi a mimic prelate was dected» 
wko, like tke Lord of ^fismle in £ngkaid, tnmed 
aD sort of lawfal antkm^, and particularly tke 
Cknrdi Ritnal, into ridicule. Tkis frolicsome per* 
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flOOy with his retiniie, notwithstanding of the appa- 
ritor's character^ entered the churchy seized upon 
the primate's officer without hesitation, and, drag- 
ging him to the mill-dam on the south side of the 
castle, compelled him to leap into the water. Not 
contented with this partial immersion, the Ahbot 
of Unreason pronounced, that Mr William Lang- 
lands was not yet sufficiently bathed, and therefore 
caused his assistants to lay him on his back in the 
stream, and duck him in the most satis£u^ry and 
perfect manner. The unfortunate apparitor was 
then conducted back to the church, where, for his 
refreshment after his bath, the letters of excommu- 
nication were torn to pieces, and steeped in a bowl 
of wine ; the mock abbot being probably of opi- 
nion, that a tough parchment was but dry eating. 
Langlands was compelled to eat the letters, and 
swallow the wine, and dismissed by the Abbot of 
Unreason, with the comfortable assurance, that, if 
any more such letters should arrive during the 
continuance of his office, " they should a' gang the 
same gait," t. e. go the same road. A similar 
scene occurs betwixt a Sumner of the Bishop of 
Rochester and Harpool, the servant of Lord Cob- 
ham, in the old play of Sir John Oldcastle, when 
the former compels the church-officer to eat his 
citation. The dialogue, which may be found in 
the note, contains most of the jests which may be 
supposed appropriate to such an extraordinary 
occasion.^ 

I « HarpooL Marry, air, is this process parchment ? 
.Smmner^ Yes, marry. Is it. 
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The same inddent ogcots in another old play^ 
The Pinner of Wakefield, idiere €reorge a €^«ene 
tears the commission of a tndtoroas enToy, and 



HarpooL And fhls seal 

Stauur, It it so. 

HarpooL If this be parchment and this he wax, eat 3foa 
this parchment and wax, or I will make parchment of yonr 
skin, and beat your bruns into wax. Srrah Sumner, des- 
patch — deroor, sirrah, devoar. 

Simmer. I am my Lord of Rochester's Somnv ; I came 
to do my office, and thoa shalt answer it. 

HarpooL, Sirrah, no ruling, bat betake thyself to thy 
teeth. Thou shalt eat no worse than thoa bringest with thee. 
Thoa bringest it ibr my lord, and wilt thoa bring my lord 
worse than thoa wilt eat thyself? 

Sumner, Sir, I brought it not my lord to eat. 

HarpooL O, do yoa sir me now ! All's one for that ; IH 
make you eat it for bringing it. 

Sumner, I cannot eat it. 

Harpool. Can yoa not? S'Uood, FU beat yoa tiU joa 
have a stomach. {^Beatt hinu 

Sumner. Oh, hold, hold, good Mr Serringman, I will eat it. 

HarpooL Be champing, be chewing, sir, or I will chew 
yon, yoa rogue. Tough wax is the purest of the honey. 

Sumner. The purest of the honey ! — O, lord, sir ! oh ! oh ! 

Harpool, Feed, feed, 'tis wholesome rogue, wholesome. 
Cannot yoa* like an honest Sumner, walk with the de^il 
yoor brother, to fetch in your buliff's rents, hut yoa must 
come to a nobleman's house with process? If thy seal were 
as broad as the lead which covers Rochester Churdi, thou 
shouldst eat it. 

Sumner. Oh, I am almost choksd — I tan. almost dioked. 

Harpool, Who's within there? will you shame my lord? 
Is there no beer in the house? Butler, I say. 

Enter Butlea. 

ButUr. Here, here. 

HarpooL Give him beer. Tough old sheep-skin's but dry 
meat." 

First part of Sir John Oldeattle. Act ii. Scene i. ' 
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eOmpeLs the bearer ** to eat the seals, or brook the 
stab." — See Dodsley's Old Plai/s, vol. v., p. 11. 
A similar mode of expressing scorn, with some 
additional circmnstances of disgrace, was actually 
adhibited to another ambassador by the citizens of 
Jedburgh.^ Nash, in his controversy with Gabriel 
Harvey, gives yet another instance of this whim-» 
sical kind of revenge, as practised by the witty 
and dissolute Robert Greene. He says he saw 
him cause an apparitor to eat his citation, very 
handsomely served up betwixt two plates. The 
officers of the church seem to have been parti- 
cularly obnoxious to this unpleasant treatment. 

The Consistory Register of St Andrews, which 
contains this curious detail,^ does not explain what 

^ See Note, from Bannatyne's JowmaJt ante, p. 71. 

^ The Extract was supplied to us by that eminent Scottish 
antiquary, J. RiddeU, Esq. Advocate. 

" Per officialem die luna xtI mensis Mail anno Domi, 
1647?. 

• . • •» « « 

" Hat, Domikus Borthwick, 

« Eodem die (die lunas) WiUielmus Langlandis haculua 
literarum cititarum Domini Of&cialis emanatarum super 
Johannem Dominum Borthwiic ad instantiam Magistrt 
Georgli Hay de Mynzeane et literarum excommunicandunL 
pro nonnuUis testibus contumacibus, juravitqae quod idem 
'WiUielmus baculus presentavit literas hujusmodi Curato 
dicte ecclesie pro earundnm executione facienda die dominion 
decimo quinto die mensis instantb Mail ante initium summe 
misse. Qui Curatus easdem ante sumnuon misaam deponenti 
redeliberavit, et dixit, se yelle easdem exequi post summam 
missam. £t supervenit quidem vulgariter nuncupatus y« Abx 
bot of Unressone of Borthwidc, cum suis complidbus, and 
causit him passe wyt yam quhiU he come to ye myln»>dam, at 
y« south syde of ye castell, and oompeUit him to lope in 
ye wattir, and quhaa he had loppin in ye wattir, ye said Ab^ 
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was done in consequence of so gross an insnlft to 
an officer of the dmrcb, fiutker than the curate 
was summoned to depone^ in liie name of the Ahbot 
of Unreason, who, with his congees, was threat- 
ened with exconmmnicatioii so soon as that shonld 
be ascertained. The incident senresy however, to 
show the p r o g re m of the Reformation at this 
peiiody as well as that imboonded license wUdi, a 
£dw years afterwards, occasioned the dioosing' of 
Ahbots of Unreason, and other popular sports of 

the same satumalian descriptionyto be pro- 
'^^- hibited by Act of Pariiament. By the 

same statute, women singing round Som- 
mer-4rees, or Maypoles, are ordered to be taken, 
handled, and put i^on the docking-stone ^— a rude 
penance for so classical and pastoral an amusement. 
John, the fifth Lord Borthwick, though he pro- 
bably patronised the license of the Abbot of Un- 
reason, was, it is belieyed, a Catholic, certsunly a 
loyalist and an adherent of Queen Mary. She 



let •£ UnneHOoc^ taide ye deponeiit ma net wdte sBcnehe 
Bor dcip aoench^ and wyt yat kdst him donne in y wattcr 
by yc abaldctis. And yerefter ye deponoit past agane ta 
ye kirk, and ddiverit yaim to ye curate for czeentione of 
ye samyo. And yen, ye said Abbot of Unressone, caaoey awl 
take ye letters fort of ye Curate's hand, and gaif ye deponent 
ane glaise full of wync, and raif ye letten, and molit ye samyn 
a mangts ye wyn^ and canait ye dqwBflnt drynk ye wyne ande 
^t ye letters, and said^ glf ony maa lettres came yair, salan^ 
as he war lord, yai snide gang ye said gait : propterea jnder 
deorevit Curatum citaadom ad deponendnm super nomine et 
o^aomine dlctl Abbatisde Unressone et snomm Complicinm 
et llteras in fnturum ezeqaendas in ▼icinioribus ecclesiis. Et 
dictns AUmm et complices ezcommunicandus qnam primo 
■tare polerit do eorondem nominibtts." 
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frequently made use of his baronial castle in her 
process through her kingdom: and it would 
appear that Lord Borthwick was a friend and ally 
of Botkwdl, to whom, indeed, as Lord of Crichton 
Casde, he was a near neighbour. A journal of 
some material passages oonoerning Mary's motions, 
usually termed Cecil's, or Murray's Diary, contains 
the £[^wing entries : — 

^ October 7, 1566. My Lord Bothwell was 
hurt in Lyddisdale, and the Queen raid to Borth* 
wide* 

^ June 7, 1567. He (Bothwell) purposed and 
raid against the Lord Houme and Fernherst, and 
io passed to Melros, and she to JBarthunck/' 

" June 11, 1567. The lords came suddenly to 
Bortibwick ; Bothwell fled to Dunbar, and the lordis 
retyred to £dinbrough, she followed Bothwell to 
Dunbar disguised.** 

This might, in any ordinary historical investiga* 
(ion, seem a sufficient notice of what passed. But the 
history of Mary Stuart is invested with an interest, 
as well as a mystery, which attaches to no other 
part of Scottish history. Her beauty, her talents, 
h«r misfortunes, her errors, the watchword which 
her name has long afforded to contending partisans, 
have combined to inritate curiosity respecting the 
most triFial drcnmstaace connected with her un« 
happy story. The following more minute detail of 
the anxious moment, in which she esci^ed firom 
Borthwick, is taken from a letter of James Beaton, 
the Ardbbishop x>f Glasgow, written to his brother 
Andrew, for the informationof that active prelate, 
dated 17th June, 1567. 
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On lltk Jane, Morton, Mar, Home, and 
j^' Lindsaj, witkodier inferior barons, and at- 



tended bj nine linndred or m dioasnMl 
on a sodden sunoonded tbe Gaide of Bortkwick, 
where Botbwdl was in c ompany widi tbe Qneen. 
BotbweQ bad snd early intdligaHe 4^ tkeir enter- 
prise, tbat he had time to tide off with a Tcry few 
attendants ; and die insm^gent noUes, when they be- 
came aware of his escipe, retreated to Dalkeith, and 
from thence to £dinbargh, where diey had friends 
who dedared for them, in spite <if the eflforts of 
Qoeen Blary's partisans. Tbe latter, findii^ them- 
selves the weaker party, retreated to the castle^ 
-vdiile the prorost and die aimed citixens, to irlMmft 
the def<9ioe of the town was committed^ did not, in- 
deed, open their gates to the insm^^ent lords, but saw 
them forced without offering oppositicni* These 
sad tidings were carried to Mary by Beaton, the 
writer of the letter, who foond her still at Borth- 
wick, ^ so qoiet, that there was none widi her 
passing six or seyen persons." She had probably 
calcolated on the cidxens of Edinburgh defending 
the capital against the insugents ; when this hope 
iailed, she resolved on flight. ** Her majesty,'' sajrs 
the letter, *^ in men's dothes, booted and spurred, 
departed that same nig^t from Borthwid^ to Don- 
bar : whereof no man knew, save my lord dnke, 
[t. e. Bothwell, created Doke of Orkney,] and 
some of his servants, who met her majesty a mile 
from Bordiwick, and conveyed her to Donbar.* 
We may gather from these particnlars, that, al- 
thongh die confederated lords had declared against 
Bothwell} they had not as yet adopted the purposo 
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of imprisoning Queen Mary herself. When Bath- 
well's escape was made known, the blockade of 
Borth'wick was instantly raised, although the place 
had neither garrison nor means of defence. The 
more audacious enterprise of making the Qaeen 
prisoner, had not been adopted by the insorgenta 
until the event of the incidents at Carberry-hill 
showed such to have been the Scottish Queen's 
unpopularity at the time, that any attempt might 
be hazarded against her person or liberty, without 
the immediate risk of its being resented by her 
subjects. There seems to have been an interval of 
nearly two days betwixt the escape of Bothwell 
firom Borthwick Castle, and the subsequent flight 
of the Queen in disguise to Dunbar. If, during that 
interval, Mary could have determined on separating 
her fortunes from those of the deservedly detested 
Bothwell, her page in history might have closed 
more happily. 

John Knox gives the following account of the 
same incident and its consequences. The nobles^ 
who proposed to set up James the Sixth, had as- 
sembled at Stirling, while the Queen and Bothwell 
were raising men in Lothian with a view of march- 
ing. '< The lords failing of thair design at Bortln 
wick Castle, went to Edinburgh, quherof they 
made thameselfis masters easely, having the affeo* 
tions of the people, notwithstanding the Erie of 
Huntly and Archbishop of Saint Androis perswa*- 
sioun to the contrary : These two, with their asso* 
ciates, wer constrained to retire to the castle, 
quhere they wer received by Sir James Balfour, 
left there by BothwelL" 

VOL. VIL O 
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As the fifith Lord Borthwick was a faithful ad-» 
herent of Queen Mary, his great-grandsou, John, 
the eighth lord, was a follower of the king during 
the Great Civil War ; he was not, however, a pure 
royalist, or, as their enemies termed them, a nudig'» 
nant, but adhered to the Scottish Parliament, and 
his name is to be found in the Committee of Estates, 
1649 ; and on the 15th March, in the same impor-* 
tant year. Upon this occasion Borthwick Castle, 
with all the other strong houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, was garrboned for the king, 
which greatly straitened the invading English 
army under Cromwell, and, joined to the cautious 
tactics of Le&lley, compelled Oliver to a retreat 
from Edinburgh^ which, but for the insolent pre- 
sumption and pragmatical ignorance of the Presby- 
terian ministers, would have been both disgraced 
and destructive. But when these fake prophets 
had, by their meddling interference, occasioned the 
fatal battle of Dunbar, and the surrender of Edin- 
burgh, the detached fortresses in Mid-Lothian fell 
one by one into the hands of the English. 

Borthwick Castle seems to have held out gal- 
lantly, and the garrison employed themselves to 
the last in annoying the victorious army. This 
soon drew upon them the vengeance of Cromwell, 
who sent the following characteristic sununons, 
dated at Edinburgh, 18th November, 1650, and en- 
dorsed — " For the Governor off Borthwick Castle 
—These." 

" Sib, 
** I thought fitt to send this trumpett to you ta 
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let yoa know, that if you please to walk away with 
your company, and deliver the house to such as I 
shall send to receive it^ you shall have lihertie to 
/Carry off your arms and goods, and such other ne- 
cessaries as you have. You harboured such par- 
ties in your house as have basely and inhumanely 
murdered our men ; if you necessitate me to bend 
my cannon against you, you must expect what I 
doubt you will not be pleased with. I expect your 
present answer, and rest 

" Your servant, 

" O. Cromwell." 

Notwithstanding this very significant epistle, the 
governor of Borthwick Castle, supposed to be Lord 
iBorthwick himself, held out the fortress, until artil- 
lery was opened upon it, and then surrendered it 
upon honourable terms. The effect of Cromwell's 
battery still remains, his fire having destroyed a 
part of the freestone facing of the eastern side of 
the castle. It is said, the family repeatedly after- 
wards' attempted to repair the injury which the 
place had sustained, but without success ; for, owing 
to the difficulty of uniting the modem and the an- 
cient masonry, the former always fell down ; a cir- 
cumstance, if true, which argued little skill in the 
art of building, since nothing could be so easy as to 
cut into the old wall, so as to afford a sufficient 
foundation for the new work. 

After the death of the last-mentioned Lord 
Borthwick, the title remained in abeyance; nor 
has it yet been resumed by any claimant who has 
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been able- to make good his pretensions in the 
House of Lords. 

The estates belonging to the family have been 
Begat. C. S. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ immense. In the first 

Lib. 2G. conveyance of the Borthwick estates^ 

No. 168. executed August 1st, 1538, there are 
comprehended the Moat of Lochquarret, the castle 
of the same, called the Castle of Borthwick ; half 
of Bateland, in the county of Edinburgh ; Borth- 
wick, in Selkirkshire ; Legerwood, Glengelt, Colin- 
law, and Brownhouse^ in Berwickshire; Ormi- 
ston, Herriot, Herriotmuir, Hethpule, and Whit- 
field, in the county of Peebles ; and Aberdour, in 
Aberdeenshire; which lands, by this deed, are 
destined to William, Lord of Borthwick; John 
Borthwick, his son, and apparent heir ; Sir John 
Borthwick of Gordonhall; and William Borth- 
wick of Crookstone, and their heirs-male respec- 
tively. 

Besides the descendants immediately connected 
by entail with the fiunily succession, there were 
others of the name who were distinguished during 
the reigns of the several monarchs of the Stuart 
family. Such was Robert Borthwick, eminent for 
his skill both in founding and using artillery, at a 
time when both arts were little understood. He 
was Master of Artillery to James IV., and cast^ 
among other pieces, Ihe beautful train of guns 
called the Seven Sisters, so much admired by the 
victors whose prize they became on the fatal field, 
of Flodden. He put on his guns this rude legend^-«r 
« Machina sum Sooto Borthwic ftbricata Roberto.*^ 
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Another person of the name was remarkable for 
using upon his death-bed the saying which is pro-* 
verbially termed David BorthwiclCs Testament* 
He was bred an advocate, and acquired many large 
estates, which he put into his son Sir James Borth- 
wick's possession daring his own life« The young 
heir proved a prodigal, and spent all. BaUencriefi; 
the last estate which remained, was sold while the 
old lawyer was dying. He heard the evil news, 
and only replied, << What can I say ? — I bequeath 
every man to the devil that begets a fool, and does 
not make a fool of him.** 

We return to the principal line of Borthwick. 
The last direct heir-male having, as abready men- 
tioned, deceased in the person of the ninth Lord 
Borthwick, in 1672, the castle and barony became 
the property of John Dundas of Harvistone, ne- 
phew of the deceased Lord Borthwick, and grand- 
son of Su* James Dundas, of the distinguished 
family of Amistoun. It passed afterwards by 
purchase to the family of Dalrymple of Cousland, 
and from thence to that of Mitchelson of Middle- 
ton. 

By a late sale, the castle has been acquired by 
John Borthwick, Esq. of Crookstone, passing thus 
once more into a branch of the ancient family, 
from which the ruins derived their name, and 
who, as we believe, possesses a claim to inherit 
their ancient baronial honours. It is at any rate 
pleasant to consider, that so fine a specimen of 
ancient architecture, interesting also through so 
many remembrances, and, if deserted, still iar 
from being ruinous, is now in possession of a £&•>% 
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xnily so deeply interested in its preservation. To 
render sucli a castle habitable, however entire the^ 
walls, and pleasant the site, is usually impossible, 
without altogether destroying its' character as a 
memorial of antiquity. But that the work of 
actual destruction, and even the slow progpress of 
decay, should be arrested by timely and reveren- 
tial attention, is what the historical antiquary will 
doubtless expect from a family possessing so proud 
a memorial of the grandeur of their ancestors. 
And it is with pleasure that we conclude thisr 
imperfect article, on one of the most beautiful and 
entire specimens of castle-architecture in Scotland, 
with expressing our conviction that it is now in 
the hands of a proprietor equally interested in it9 
preservation, and disposed to attend to it. 



THE GREAT HALL OF BORTHWICK CASTLE 

[r. bloae} 

^' Is," says Nisbet, " so large and high in the roof,- 
that a man on horseback might turn a spear in it 
with all the ease imaginable." . The ceiling of this 
stately apartment consists of a smooth vault of 
ashlerwork, the joining of the stones being curious- 
ly fitted together. The roof has been painted with 
such devices as occur in old iUuminations. There 
can be still traced the representation of a castle^ 
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With its battlements, towers, and pinnacles, and 
the legend, in Gothic characters, ^e CTeillpIe Iff 
fitttUtVf is distinctly legible. 

Stately and •magnificent in itself, the Hall of 
Borthwick, as appears from our sketch of the his- 
tory of the castle, is no less rich in associations* 
Here we may suppose the Abbot of Unreason was 
permitted to exercise his frolics, till the applause 
with which they were received encouraged him to 
set his mimic authority in competition with that of 
the Primate of Scotland. Here 

** The stem protector of the conquered land ** 

received the keys of the castle, into which his 
cannon had forced an entrance. But, above all, 
the image of Queen Mary feasting with her un- 
worthy Bothwell, startled from revelry by the 
voice of insurrection, and finally obliged to escape 
in the disguise of a page, comes before us with 
that deep interest which is excited by every vicis- 
situde of her melancholy history. 

It is pleasing to reflect, that so fine a remnant 
of antiquity as Borthwick Castle, is now the pro- 
perty of those most interested in saving it from 
fidling to ruins. It is very capable of being ren- 
dered habitable ; but Mr Borthwick of Crookstone, 
the proprietor, has, with better taste, determined 
to preserve the castle in its present state. The 
attempt to ingraft modern accommodations upon 
the simplicity of an ancient castle, is certain to de- 
stroy the points which render it interesting to an 
antiquary, without always answering the purpose 
intended by the inhabitant. So that, in the general 
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case, it is more judicious to arrest the progress of 
decay, and preserve ancient buildings in the style 
and form in which they were originally built, than 
to change their appearance, and iiYJtire their histo- 
rical interest, by attempting to metamorphose them 
into modern places of residence. 



TOWN OF DALKEITH. 

[kET. J. THOMSON.] 

This lliriving town is a burgh of barony, lying 
about six miles from Edinburgh, and is most beauti- 
fully situated betwixt the rivers called the North 
and South Esk, which here approach dose to each 
other, previous to their actual junction in the Paik 
belonging to Dalkeith-Honse, about a mile and a 
half below the town. 

In ancient times, the town of Dalkeith^ as was 
almost universally the fashion in Scotland^ run 
close up to, and was terminated by, the baronial 
castle, which served as a citadd to the town, and 
in time of need was garrisoned by the inhabitants. 
But the principal street, which is wide and hand- 
some, is now terminated by the gate at the head of 
the avenue to the mansion, so that there is some 
interval between the town and the house, or, as it 
is popularly termed, the palace. 

The etymology of the name cannot be easily 
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ascertaiDed. Besides the barony of Keith, in 
Lothian, Inch- Keith, and other compounds of the 
same word, occur. It has passed into the proper 
name of a distinguished tribe, whose head was the 
Earl Mareschal of Scotland. But though the 
£unily of Keith probably took their name from the 
barony so called, of which they long held the pro- 
perty, that circumstance will not help us to the 
original sense of the word. Some have supposed 
Keith equivalent to the British word Cath, signify- 
ing battle, in which case Dalkeith would mean the 
field of battle. Inch- Keith the island of battle, and 
so forth. The learned Mr Chalmers inclines to 
derive the word Keith from Caethy signifying, in 
Celtic, narrowness, or confined extent, which suits 
well with the situation of the town, betwixt two 
rivers. 

Lying so near the metropolis, the barony, castle, 
and town of Dalkeith, were at a very early period 
possessed by proprietors of note and importance. 
The first upon record are the family yet remem- 
bered in the town of Dalkeith, by the popular name 
of the gallant Grahames. William de Grahame 
obtained from David I., so munificent in his grants 
to men of rank and valour, the lands of Abercom 
and Dalkeith, in Lothian, in which he was succeed- 
ed by his eldest son, Patrick, while his second son, 
John, the ancestor of the Dukes of Montrose, ob- 
tained other possessions in Forfarshire and else- 
where. The male line of Patrick, the eldest son 
of William, became extinct in the reign of David 
II., ending in the person of Sir John de Grahame^ 
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"whose possessions of Lugton and Dalkeith, as well 
as extensive lands in Liddesdale, passed to his 
daughter Margaret, who married a Sir William 
Douglas, and thus transferred to that yet more 
powerful family the estates of her father. 

No memorials remain of the Grahames about 
Dalkeith, unless the fading traditions of the place, 
and two curious, but wasted tombstones, which lie 
within the ruined circuit of the old church. They 
represent knights in chain-armour, lying cross- 
legged upon their monuments, like those ancient 
and curious figures on the tombs in the Temple 
Church, London. 

I Who the Sir William Douglas was, that, by his 
marriage with Margaret Grahame, acquired so fiur 
an estate, antiquaries are by no means agreed. 
Thus far it seems to be certain, that he was the 
ancestor of the Earls of Morton. But a great 
confusion arises from the frequency of the name of 
William, in the House of Douglas, and from its 
being actually borne at this period by the celebrat- 
ed Sir William Douglas of Polbothy, in Mofiat- 
dale, better known in history as the Knight of 
Liddesdale, and by several others. Mr Chalmers 
is decidedly of opinion, that although William of 
Dalkeith is sometimes termed the Lord of Liddes- 
dale, and certainly had possessions there, he must 
be held a di£Perent person from the celebrated. 
Knight of Liddesdale. His reasoning on this sub- 
ject indicates his usual extent of research. Con- 
siderable difficulties, however, still hang around 
this obscure subject ; one or two of which we may 
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be forgiven for stating, not as impugning Mr 
Cbalmers's opinions, but as requiring further illus- 
tration* 

It is> in the first place, an admitted fact, that Sir 
William Douglas of Dalkeith had a nephew, term- 
ed James Douglas, by whom he was succeeded. 
This is proved, among other circumstances, by two 
charters, the one signed at Dalkeith, 14th Decem- 
ber, 1351, by which William of Douglas, designing 
himself Lord of the Valley of Liddell, confers the 
lands of Aberdower on his beloved nephew, James 
of Douglas, which charter he subscribes in presence 
of these witnesses, Andrea de Douglas avunculo 
meo, WiUielmo de Douglas seniore fratre meo. 
Again, in a grant of certain lands to the church of 
Dalkeith, Ist June, 1406, Sir James Douglas, the 
grantor, mentions Sir John of Douglas, his father, 
the Lady Agnes, his mother, and '^ Willtelmi de 
Douglas domini Vallis de Leddalle avunculi 
nostriJ* 

The relation of nephew and uncle, being there- 
fore proved to exist betwixt Sir William Douglas 
of Dalkeith, designed the Lord of the Valley of 
Liddesdale, and Sir James Douglas, we shall pro- 
ceed to show, that at least one ancient historian 
states the same connexion to have existed betwixt 
Sir James and the historical Knight of Liddesdale 
in contradiction of the system which would make 
the latter a distinct person from Sir WiUiam 
Douglas of Dalkeith, assuming also the title of 
Lord or Laird of Liddesdale. 

Fordun, who is usuaUy accurate, mentions the 
murder of David de Berkeley, in 1350, as coni- 
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mitted at the instigation of William Douglas, then 
prisoner in England, in revenge of the death of his 
brother, John Douglas, father to James Douglas of 
Dalkeith, the elder.^ That the historical Knight 
of Liddesdale is the person charged with the insti- 
gation of this crime, is certain, from his being des- 
cribed as '^ prisoner in England," where he remain- 
ed from the date of the battle of Durham, where he 
was made captive, until 1351, when he was set at 
liberty upon a traitorous composition with the Eng- 
j lish monarch. It would seem to follow, that the 

historical Knight of Liddesdale, unless Fordun be 
I mistaken, was that uncle to whom Sir James 

Douglas succeeded in the Lordship of Dalkeith. 
Indeed many other points of resemblance occur 
between these Sosias of Liddesdale, the two Sir 
William Douglasses. 

Both married heiresses, and were designed of 
Liddesdale. 
^ Both left an only daughter. 

The Knight of Liddesdale was alive in 1351* 

So was the Lord of Dalkeith. 

The Knight of Liddesdale was slain in 1353» 
and it would be difficult to show that the Lord of 
Dalkeith survived that period. 

Both of these Sir Williams had a father called 
Sir James. 

Sir William Douglas of Dalkeith had, as ap- 
pears from the charter above quoted, a brother, 
bearing his own name of William. And the Ro- 
tuli Scotiffi contain a safe conduct to a WiUiam 

1 Fordani Scot. Chronicoth vol. iL, p. d46. , 
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Douglas, senior, who had been prisoner in the 
tower along with the Knight of Liddesdale. Which 
circumstances, by the way, add a third William 
Douglas to the list. 

Yet, notwithstanding these remarkable indica- 
tions of identity, as well as the direct testimony of 
Fordnn, the following circumstances, collected by 
Mr Chalmers, go far to establish, that the Knight 
of Liddesdale, and the Lord of Dalkeith, were, in 
fact, distinct persons. 

The wife of Sir William, by whom he succeeded 
to the estate of Dalkeith and Aberoom, is said to 
have been called Margaret. But the widow of 
the Knight of Liddesdale was certainly named 
Elizabeth, as appears from her curious treaty with 
the King of England after the death of her hus- 
band.^ 

Both were prisoners in England about the same 
time, but they were not taken on one occasion* 
William Douglas of Polbothy (indisputably the 
Knight of Liddesdale) was' taken prisoner in a 
skirmish at Lochmaben, in March 1332-3, whereas 
William Douglas of Loudon or Dalkeith was made 
captive in the battle of HaHdon, fought 19th July, 
1333. 

It seems hard to reconcile these distinct points 
of difference with the testimony of Fordun, whom 
we are therefore tempted to believe mistaken in 
terming the Knight of Liddesdale, who was the 
certain instigator of the murder of Berkely, the 
unde of Sir James of Dalkeith. Godscroft had 

* Hymer, vol. v., p. 760. 
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already noticed the existence of such an error, 
positively affirming, that the Knight of Liddesdale 
was ''the son natural to (the good) Sir James, 
but not the brother of John of Dalkeith, (father 
to Sir James,) as some say." The point is not 
altogether indifPerent to those claiming descent 
from the House of Dalkeith, since, if the Knight 
of Liddesdale could be identified with the founder, 
it would bastardize that whole race of the Doug- 
lasses. 

To return from this digression, William Doug- 
las of Dalkeith was succeeded by his nephew. Sir 
James, who transmitted the estate to a son of his 
own name, afterwards created Lord Dalkeith. 
The family finally attained the title of Earls of 
Morton. 

But although the Douglasses of the Morton 
branch seem thus to have possessed the property 
of Dalkeith, yet, if Froissart's testimony can be 
teceiyed, the castle was occupied by the Earl of 
Douglas, the head of the house so named, and 
used by him as his own mansion. In describing 
the skirmish which passed at the barriers of New- 
castle, the historian informs, 

** There fought haod to hand the Earl of Douglas and Sir 
Henr7 Percy, and hy force of arms the Earl Douglas wan 
the banner of Sir Henry Percy, wherewith he was sore dis- 
pleased, and so were all the Englishmen ; and the Earl Doug- 
las said to Sir Henry Percy, < Sir, I shall bear this token of 
your prowess into Scotland, and shall set it high on my Cas« 
tie of Dalkeith (D* AJquest), that it may be seen afar off.' "*— 
3£aNxa*s Froissart, toL ii., p. 993. Beprint, 4to, 1812. 

Hotspur's desire to regain his pennon led to the 
bloody battle of Otterbourne. With yet more 
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positive evidence, Froissart speaks in two passages 
of his having actually in person visited William. 
Earl of Douglas at his Castle of Dalkeith. 

<* I, author of this book, in my youth, had ridden nigh over 
all the realm of Scotland, and I was then a fifteen days in the 
house of Earl William Douglas, father to the same Earl 
James, of whom I spoke of now. In a castle five leagues 
from Edinburgh, in the country called Dalkeith (D'Alquest), 
the same time, I saw there this Earl James, a fair young 
child, and a sister of his called the Liady Blanche." t 

In another place, he again affirms, 

<* I, Sir John Froissart, author of this book, was in Scot- 
land in the £arle*s Castle of Dalkeith (D'Alquest,) living 
Earl William, at which time he had two children, a son and 
a daughter.'** 

Lord Hailes expresses an opinion, that Froissart 
may have mistaken James Lord of Dalkeith, for the 
Earl of Douglas. But this seems very unlikely ; 
and we may rather suppose, that the strength of 
the Castle of Dalkeith, as well as its convenient 
neighbourhood to Edinburgh, caused it sometimes 
ta be occupied by the Earls of Douglas, although 
the property remained with their kinsmen, the 
Douglasses of Dalkeith and Morton* 

In the busy reign of Queen Mary, the Castle of 
Dalkeith was the stronghold of the celebrated 
Earl of Morton, afterwards regent. It was 
surrendered to the English, as is mentioned by 
Sadler, shortly after the fatal battle of Pinkie. It 
was the headquarters of Morton during that cala- 
mitous period, called from him the Doughzs wars^ 
when he on the one hand, and Kirkaldy of Grange^ 

> Bemer*s Frolsaart, vol. ii., p. 396. 
* Ibidem, p, 404. 
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then goyernor of Edinburgh Castle, on the other, 
were engaged in constant skirmishes, in which no 
quarter was given, or when, if prisoners chanced 
to be made, they were executed in cold blood. 
After Morton had resigned the regency, he retired 
to his Castle of Dalkeith, which, from the general 
idea entertained of his character, acquired at that 
time the expressive name of the Lion's Den* 
When Morton was executed, the barony of Dal- 
keith was included in his attainder, and although 
the whole was finally restored to the Earl of Mor- 
ton, yet the casde seems long to have been consi- 
dered as public property, and used as such. •» 

Thus, in Monipenny's Chronicle, the author 
classes among the palaces appertaining to the king, 
« the palace of Dalkeith, reserved for the use of 
the prince, with the orchard, garden, banks and 
woods adjoining thereunto, within four miles of 
Edinburgh." In the eventful year 1639, the Duke 
of Hamilton, then royal commissioner, occupied 
Dalkeith House during his unavailing disputes with 
the Covenanters. And it appears from a passage 
in Baillie's Letters, that he had conveyed thither 
the regalia of Scotland, either in order to secure 
them from the insurgent nobles, or perhaps with a 
view to their removal into England. 

In the year 1642, the estate was purchased from 
the Earl of Morton by Francis Earl of Buccleuclu 
But Dalkeith House continued during the usurpa- 
tion to be used as public property, and became the 
residence of General Monk, to whom Cromwell 
delegated the government of Scotland. He made 
several improvements around the placei and amused 
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himself particularly with gardening and the culti- 
ration of flowers, in which he took great pleasure. 

After the Restoration, and as we believe after 
the fate of her unhappy husband, Ann Duchess of 
Bucdeuch and Monmouth repaired the ancient 
isastle, in a manner which adapted it well for the 
residence of so great a family. A new front and 
wings, containing a noble entrance-hall, staircase, 
and gallery, amongst other apartments, was erected, 
£icing the south, and the moat being filled up, 
gave free access to carriages. The more ancient 
part of the building lost its castellated appearance, 
to assume that of a large and modem mansion ; but 
the situation on the steep banks of the Esk, and 
the extreme thickness of the walls attest what has 
been its former strength. There is a popular belief 
current, that the treasure, unrighteously amassed 
by the Regent Morton, lies hidden somewhere 
among the vaults of the ancient building. But 
Godscroft assures us that it was expended by the 
£arl of Angus in supporting the companions of his 
exile in England, and that when it was exhausted, 
the Earl generously exclaimed, ^' Is it then all 
gone ? Let it go — I never looked it should have 
done so much good.'' 

The North and South Esk join their streams in 
the park of Dalkeith, which is eminently beautiful, 
and the house, with the surrounding sc^ery, form 
a suitable residence for the distinguished family 
who have now inhabited it for more than a century.^ 

1 [Dalkeith House was honoared in becoming tbe residence 
of King George the Fourth, during his visit to Scotland in 
August, 1822.] 

VOL. VII. P 
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The dmrdi of Dalkeitli, wbidi is a disdaguislied 
oljecfe in the plate, was merely the chapd of the 
CMtloy until Sir James Dooglas, so late as 1406, 
rendered it eirflegiate. In Bagimont's Roll, (tenn 
pare Jaoohi v**,) the fHroTOstry of Dalkeith is oal j 
lated at £3: 6: & Siaoe the ReformatioD, Dal- 
keith has not only heen aeeonnted a parish cfanrchy 
hot has given name to a presbytery, eomprehendiag 
fifteen other parishes. The chorch is a €rothlc 
hniiding of rery ordinary wwkmanship, of whidh 
the eastern end is nnro<^ed and ruinous, the walls 
aerring, howerer, to endose a hnrial gronnd, con- 
taining the nanarkable roonnments of the Grahames, 
wlttch have heen akeady noticed, from which opens 
4he loneni vaalt of the faaulj of Bacdench. 



tJENERAL ACCOUNT OF EDINBURGH. 

The History of Edinhargh, properly so calledy 
would be the abridged History of Scotland, and, 
too brief to be really instmctire, would be £aut too 
tedious and jejune to be amusing. 

The city, or rather its castle, was anciently 
known by the Celtic name of Mc^din, which the 
Romans translated Castmm PueUarum. Among 
many etymologies of the more modem name, the 
most plausible is that which derives Edinburgh, 
^in Gaelic Dun-Edin,) from the Saxon King Edwin, 
who repaired the fortress, and gave a new name to 
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it The pkce may have been acquired by the 
Saxons, after the battle of Cattraeth, (celebrated ia 
the British language by Aneurin^ and in English 
by Gray,*) the consequences of which induded the 
Middle and Eastern Lotliian, in the kingdom of 
Northujnberlaady which was fought about the mid- 
dle of the sixth century. But Edwin lived in the 
€«rlier part of the seventh century. 

In the meantime the Seots» properly so calle4» 
vhoy from an ineonside'able Irish eolony^ had, by 
dieir subjugation of the Picts, become a strong and 
^Mrmidable people, gradually extended their way 
(to the shores of Fife ; and during the convulsions 
of the Heptarchy, Malodm I L, about 1020, obtained 
a cession of Lothian from the Saxon Earl Eadulf^ 
and it has ever since remuned a part of the king*- 
'dom of Scotland. The Scottish kings did, indeed^ 
continue for several reigns to << sit in Dumfermline 
town,** or to reside at Scone; but gradually the 
«trength and security of Edinburgh encouraged 
them to fix their metropolis ui>on the southern side 
«f the Forth, and Edinburgh at length acquired 
the character and name of a capital We can yet 

1 [<« To Cftttraeth's yale in flittering row 
Twice two hundred warriors go ; 
Every warrior's manly neclc 
Chains of regal honour decks 
Wreath'd in many a goldt>n link : 
From the golden cup they drink 
Mectar, that the bees produce. 
Or the grapes ecstatic J uice. 
Flush'd tvith mirth and hope tiiey burn; 
But none from Cattraeth's vale return. 
Save Aeron brave, and Conan strong, 
< Bursting thrtmgh the bloody throng,) 
And I, the meanest of them all, 
That live to weep, and sing their fail.'* 
^HuYM Odeonth» d$tUh of Ho§l,ttom the Gododim o/AneurtH ] 
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trace, in some of the names of places aronnd the 
royal palace, remains of the Celtic language of the 
early Scottish kings, as Croft-ar^Rij (corrupted 
into Croft-angry,) the King's Croft ; GcteUton {now 
Calton) the dwelling of the Grael, and so forth. 

From this period, for many a stormy year, Edin- 
burgh maintained her character as metropolis of 
Scothmd, and during several centuries was neither 
much enlarged nor contracted. The ridge of the 
hill, crowned with the castle at one end, and secu- 
red by the Netherbow Port at the other, was gra- 
dually covered with houses, which, from the steep- 
ness of the site, rose to an uncommon height. The 
city was defended on the north side by a lake, now 
drained, and on the south by the natural steepness 
of the ground, and finally, by a wall. To the east, 
the city was combined with the suburb, called the 
Canongate, which, in process of time, formed the 
court-end of the metropolis, and was filled with the 
town residences and hotels of the nobility, extend- 
ing from the Netherbow-Gate to the palace of Holy- 
Kood. Such was Edinburgh at the union of the 
crowns, nor was it materially changed until after 
the consequences of the Rebellion of 1745, when 
the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions, and the 
unity and impulse given to the country by the 
annihilation of domestic faction, began to open new 
views of industry, and comparative opulence became 
attended with fresh wants, and with the usual 
demand for increasing accommodations. 

Hitherto the domestic establishments of Edin- 
burgh much more nearly resembled those of Paris, 
than that complete system of comfort long since 
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adopted in London. In the lofty castles of tbe 
Old Town, family resided above family, each habi- 
tation occupying one story of the tall mansion, or 
land. The whole was accessible by one stair, 
which, common to all the inhabitants, was rarely 
cleaned and imperfectly lighted ; the windows were 
the only means of ridding nuisances, and the tardy 
cry of Gardez Veauy was sometimes, like the shriek 
of the Water Kelpy, rather the elegy, than the 
warning, of the overwhelmed passenger. Want 
of cleanliness was frequently accompanied by its 
natural attendant, want of health. Indeed, where 
men,' and women, and children were crowded toge- 
ther within such narrow bounds as one story of 
an Edinburgh house afforded to a family of the 
middling rank, sickness was necessarily frequent, 
and there is reason to think that mortality, espe- 
cially among children secluded from exercise, was 
in proportion considerable. In one gentleman's 
family, which then resided in a lodging opposite to 
the Cross, six children were born, who successively 
died of the diseases of childhood. The same family 
afterwards removed to George's Square, a free 
and healthy situation, and five children, born after 
that change of residence, grew up to be healthy 
men and women. 

The same narrowness of accommodation had its 
effect on the morals of the men. All business^ 
especially whatever concerned the law, was neces- 
sarily transacted in taverns, and in tavertis also 
were held all festive meetings ; the necessary con- 
sequence of which was deep and constant drinking. 
JBach inhabitable space was crowded like the under-* 
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deck a( a dnp. Sidmess had no nook of qmet. 



no retreat for solitarj indalgenee. In 
addition to these iBeonTenienceSy it is scarce worth. 
mentioning, that erery drop of water used in a 
funily had to be earried np these intmninable 
stairs on a porter^s shoulders ; that the hearing was 
constantly assailed by the noise of neighbonrs aboTe 
and below; that many of the rooms were dark 
even at noon-day, or borrowed hot a gleam from 
some dark alley ; and that in ordinary houses there 
was scarcely spaoe enough for the most necessary 
articles of household furniture. 

Still, with all its inconreniences, this style of 
living was long looked back to with fond regret by 
many who survived that great change, whidi might 
be sud to commence about sixty years ago. The 
dose neighbourhood into whidi they were pre* 
Tiously formed gave the Scotch, a proud and poor 
people, the means of maintaining frequent and gen^ 
teel society, without incurring much expense. AH 
visits were made in sedan-chairs, and even a lai^ 
drcle of acquaintance could be maintained at a 
trifling expense. The ladies entertained only at 
tea; for dinner parties, except on extraordinary 
occasions, were confined to near relations. Mudi 
is said, and no doubt with truth, of the display of 
fuhion and elegance, which assembled on those 
occasions ; and wealth having comparatively little 
means to display itself, birth and breeding diumed 
and obtained more general respect than is paid to 
them in the modern more public and promiscuous 
assemblies. In society of a dass somewhat loweri 
the doseaess of residence had also its advaatagei. 
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Neighbours were so dependent on each oUier for 
mutual comfort and assistance, that they were com- 
pelled to live on terms of kindliness and harmony, 
which soon became habit, and gave a tone of social 
enjo3rnient to the whole system, which perhaps con- 
duced as much to general happiness as do the feel- 
ings of stordy independence and indi£Ference» with 
which the owner of a ^ honse within itself" usually 
regards his next neighbours. In an JB^inburgh 
hxndy a sort of general interest united the whole 
inhabitants, from the top to the bottom of these 
lofty tenements. Love and friendship might com- 
municate through cielings no thicker than the wall 
of Pyramus ; and as the possessors were usually of 
very different ranks, charity had not far to travel 
£rom home ere she found fittingobjectsof her regard. 

Such are the advantages which the poor and aris- 
tocratic gentry of Scotland used to ascribe to the 
old system of Edinburgh manners, when they 
found that new wants, and a different set of habits, 
rendered it difficult for them to maintain their 
ground in that by which it was superseded. But 
the progress of society cannot be suspended, and 
while it moves on, must display new advantages and 
inconveniences as the wheel gradually revolves.^ 

When the population of Edinburgh i^peared first 
disposed to burst from the walls within which it had 
been so long confined, it seemed natural to suppose 
tibat the tide would have extended to the south side 
of Edinburgh, and that the New Town would have 

1 [See In Mr Creeeh'h EduUntrffh Fugitive Pieeei, a curious 
« Comparative View of Edinburgh, in the years 1763, 1783, 
and 1793^ respecting the modes of living, trade, manners," &o.] 
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occupied the extensive plain on the south side of the 
college. The descent from the Old Town to the 
south, though considerable, is not equal to that on 
the north side, and the North Loch itself seemed to 
interpose an insurmountable obstacle betwixt what 
was then the principal city, and any buildings which 
might be erected on its northen bank. Accordingly, 
the city did at first seem to expand itself towards 
the south. Argyle Square and Brown's Square, 
built on the model of London houses of the mid- 
dling class, found respectable and fashionable inha- 
bitants ; ^ and George's Square, the greater part of 
which was built upon a more extended plan of size 
and accommodation, was yet more popular. These 
districts formed, about twenty or thirty years* since, 
a little world of their own, and had their own 
assembly-rooms, and society of an excellent quality, 
in some degree apart from the rest of Edinburgh* 
They boasted, among other advantages, the resi- 
dence of most of the members of the Mirror- Club, 
and many other characters of eminence in the law, 
and of fashion in society. Nay, sing^ar as it may 
appear, there was one instance, if not more, of a 
respectable gentleman living and dying in the 
south side of Edinburgh, without ever having 
visited, or even seen, the New Town, although, at 
the time of his death, the original plan of that large 
addition to Edinburgh was nearly executed. 

But, in order that the town should have extended 
itself in a southward direction, it would have been 

1 [Brown Square is now (September 1834) undergoinj^ the 
process of demolition, to make way for a new soutli- western 
approach to Edinburgh.] 
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necessary that a general plan had been laid down 
and acted upon from the beginning, so as to ensure 
the squares and streets, containing houses of the 
opulent, from being surrounded, and as it were in- 
sulated, by the mean and obscure accommodations 
proper to a suburb ; and, in the present case, the 
ground belonged to many proprietors, so that an 
agreement for such a purpose was altogether im- 
possible. In the meanwhile. Provost Drummond's 
shrewd and intelligent mind had devised the means 
of securing those advantages on the opposite side 
of the city. The draining of the North Loch, and 
occupation of the hollow by what is called the 
North Bridge, formed a communication with a 
large and level space of ground, which belonged to 
Heriofs Hospital, and of which the magistrates of 
Edinburgh acquired the property, with the purpose 
of founding that New Town which has since been 
built there. The well-known plan is that of a 
principal street, terminated by a square at either 
end, with two rows running parallel to it, connect- 
ed with handsome cross streets at regular intervals, 
so that in the map it resembles a succession of 
parallelograms. The scheme was an obvious and 
commonplace idea, to which the nobleness of the pros- 
pect, looking from Prince's Street at the magnifi- 
cent though confused mass of the Old City, termi- 
nated by the Castle, and from Queen's Street upon 
the Frith of Forth and the mountains beyond, 
could alone have given dignity. 

The tameness, which exists in the original con- 
ception of the plan, might have been much relieved 
by the architecture. But, to say truth, men's 



BoCit thai dme ripe fiir tkesplcadid 
ideas wbidi hare beea snce eBtertained. The 
New Town, aft its m M ne m jemeat, liad to smuggle 
with the livaliy of George's Sqwe, mad widi Ike 
pngndien of peraoBB attached to the Old Oty, 
who predicted loudkj tint Ae |daB wooid akoge- 
iberfiuL Tbe boildbigsy ^erefine, at tlK east e^ 
of Priooe's Street were Beceasarily uMicrtakcK cm, 
m moderate scale of expense ; and eren those of 
St Andrew's Square, thongli good kooses witU% 
present no decorations on the exterior, excepting 
€■1 the east side, where an example had been set 
by the magnificence of Sir Lawrence Dondasy 
who bnilt for his own residence die handsome hofed 
now occaj^ed as the Excise Office.^ Unqnestion- 
ably, any plan which conld at that time hare been 
proposed, for breaking the uniformity, or adorning 
the monotonous simplicity, of the New Town, 
whether by introdoction of more public biuldingSy 
or by ornamenting the exterior of priyate hooaea^ 
and concealing with bloddng-conrses the long 
mean line of sloping roofs, wonld hare been a 
serious obstruction to the general success of the 
undertaking. Yet erery eye is now sensible, that 
Gem^'s Street, otherwise so handsome, is ren* 
dered mean by its extreme breadth, which extends 
betwixt two lines of low houses, whose broad slated 
roo& are unbroken and undignified by projections 
or occasional doTations. 

Our criticism indeed i^lies eren to dream* 

1 [The business of the Excise Office has heen removed to 
liondon, and the bailding referred to is now occupied as the | 
Sosnd Bank of Scotland, 1834w] 
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Stances connected with the original plan of the 
New Town, for which the poverty or narrow 
spirit of the times in which it originated forms no 
sufficient answer. It unfortunately occurred to 
some of the parties concerned, that the earth, dug 
out of the foundation of the new houses, might he 
employed to advantage in forming a communica- 
tion with the Old Town, by the creation of that 
Monnd of earth which is now extended across the 
Talley. For this purpose, the proprietors and 
builders of houses were bound, in their contracts 
with the City, to excavate their front areas to a 
certain depth, in order that each might contribute 
a share of earth to a great, and, as it was then 
^ught, most useful undertaking. This was the 
origin of that huge deformity which now extends 
its lumpish length betwixt Bank Street and Ha* 
sever Street, the most hopeless and irremediable 
error which has been committed in the course of 
the improvements of Edinburgh, and which, when 
the view which it has interrupted is contrasted 
with that which it presents, is, and must be, a 
subject of constant regret and provocation. Had 
the areas formed in the New Town been no more 
than half their present depth, the following conse* 
quences would have necessarily arisen : — I. The 
feuars, relieved of a very considerable expense^ 
would have been able to pay a larger ground-rent. 
2. The houses, being' higher by the half story^ 
which is now buried below ground, would have 
acquired more dignity and importance. 3. The 
surplus saved would have been more than sufficient 
to build a handsome arched bridge, where the 
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earthen balk extends itself, fnmjsliing all the con- 
venience now derired from that mass of deformity, 
and snbstitQting instead an object of high architec- 
tural beaatjT. 

The New Town of Eidinbm^b, as originally 
planned, contrary to every prediction whidi bad 
been uttered on the subject, was built and occupied 
within forty years after it had been commenced ; 
and great as was the additionid space and accom- 
modation which it afforded, it may be considered 
as having been tenanted, in a great measure, by 
emigrants from the Old Town, or new colonists 
from the southern districts ; and thus the <uty was 
much extended in space, without any material 
increase of inhabitants. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that provision must be made for an actual 
progressive increase of population, and that of a 
kind which demanded no ordinary accommodation. 
The circumstances of the country drove many of 
the smaUer gentry of Scotland to the capital for 
the education of their families, or for enjoyment of 
its pleasures ; while the old family seats, where, 
in former times, brave young men, and handsome 
women, were bred with hardy yet undegrading 
simplicity, and the inhabitants of which maintained 
a cordial neighbourhood amongst themselves, have 
been gradually abimdoned to the owls and rats in 
winter, and to English sportsmen during the sum- 
mer. Many gentlemen from the north of JSng- 
land, and some from Ireland, added considerably 
to the demand for houses, induced by the advan- 
tages of Edinburgh as a place of residence and 
education, compared with the cheapness of living. 
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Besides all this, a gradual inclination for increasing 
accommodation began to take place even in the 
New Town itself. The first generation which had 
migrated thither, carried much of their Old Town 
habits along with them ; and to reside upon a 
*^ Flat," or single story, was the choice of many 
respectable families. But when these passed away, 
the JFlats were gradually abandoned to those who 
let lodgings, or to bachelors, dowagers, and single 
ladies ; and the families, whose fathers had content- 
edly occupied them, descended from their ^< com- 
mon stairs" to claim the dignity of a front-door. 
' These various demands gave rise to a third 
town, which rises below Queen Street ; and hap- 
pily separated from it by a row of long gardens, 
extends into a succession of streets and squares, in 
which an old inhabitant of Edinburgh finds himself 
completely a stranger, and where the houses^ 
whether the external appearance or internal con- 
venience is considered, may match with any in the 
world. Yet no sooner are the new houses finished, 
than they are eagerly purchased ; and while each 
asks another from whence the inhabitants are to 
come for the long lines of palaces, which seem to 
rise from the ground like exhalations, the builder 
finds every speculation succeed, and as yet ^* the 
end is not." How far that end is distant, or how 
long this increase, both of expense and luxury, is 
to be progressive, we dare not even attempt to 
guess. It has withstood circumstances well cal- 
culated to check it — an expensive war — an increase 
of assessments of every kind — ^a high advance in 
the necessaries of life, both real, and rendered such. 
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by custom — a depression of rents, and a general 
restriction of credit, and may perhaps continue to 
increase for a length of time to come, unless (whidli 
may Grod avert) the ^osperity of the country be 
interrupted by civil discord. An Englishman, nay 
<even a modem Sootehfloaa, may start at being re- 
minded, that this existing generation is the only 
«me which has lived and died in Edinburgh, witln 
<Nit witnessing a civil and intestine war, with all the 
disastrous eirounstances by whish it is preceded 
auid f^lowed— ^leadly hatred-destruction of cre- 
dit—interruption of industry — military violenee 
and rapine — ^bloodshed in the field and fiight-— ruin 
of fionilies and proscriptions of individuals. Our 
fiithers beh^ the issnrreetion of 1745 — our grand- 
sires those of 1689 and 1715 — ^the preceding raoe 
were witnesses to the great Civil War— and a gen»-^ 
cation yet older carries us back to those dark periods 
when the sword was never sheathed. It is, ther^ 
fore, to these inestimable blessings, ^' Peace on. 
earth, and good-will amongst men," that the rapid 
and yet increasing prosperity of Scotland and its 
metropolis has its origin — a circumstance well worth 
the consideration of those who enjoy it. 

If we consider the effect which this unparalleled 
increase of the capital has had upon manners, we 
will find the aged regretting the more restricted^ 
select, and yet easy society, in which they moved 
some thirty years since, when families met nM>re 
frequently, with less form and expense, and upon 
very brief notice, to enjoy a social and domes- 
tic meal of plain cookery, with a glass of good 
port- wine or claret, which was sometimes allowed 
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te eircalate toe oHen, and too long* The teartable^ 
and the card-party, however, claimed their rights 
fooner or later; and perhaps the young ladies 
might thank the claret for the freqnent proposal of 
rolling aside the carpet, and dancing to the piano- 
ftrte. — And certainly he who has witnessed and 
partake^ of pleasures attainable upon such easy 
terms, may be allowed to murmur at modem par- 
ties, where, with modi more form and more expense 
the same cheerful results are not equally secored. 
When, after a month's invitation, he meets a large 
pvty of twenty or thirty people, probably little 
known' to him and to each otker, who are enter- 
tained widi French cookory, and a variety of ex- 
pensive wines (xffered in sneoession, while circom- 
stances ofiben betray that the landlord is making 
an effort beyond his uraal habits ; when the com- 
pany protract a dull effort «t coBversal^ion, under 
tiie reserve imposed by their being strangers to 
eadi other, and reunite with the ladies, sober 
enough it is true, but dull enough also, to drink 
sold coffee, he expects at least to finish the evening 
with the dance and song, or the lively talk around 
the fire, or the comfortable old-fashioned rubber. 
But these are no part of modern manners. No 
sooner is the dinner party ended, than each g^est 
sets fortii on a nocturnal cruize from one crowded 
party to another ; and ends by elbowing, it may be^ 
in Sang Street, about three o'clock in the morning, 
the very same folk whom he elbowed at ten o'clock 
at night in Charlotte Square, and who, like him- 
self, have spent the whole night in the streets, and 
in going in or out of lighted apartments. Our 
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senior, too, will recollect with a sigh the Old As- 
sembly Rooms, or Dun's Rooms, or the George's- 
Street Rooms, when first opened as a place of pub- 
lic amusement, where all persons, of rank and 
fashion entitling theni to frequent such places, met 
upon easy and upon equal terms, and without any 
attempt at intrusion on the part of others ; where 
the pretensions of every one were known and 
judged of by their birth and manners, and not by 
assumed airs of extravagance, or a lavish display 
of wealth ; and he will conclude, upon the whole, 
that the society of the higher classes in Edinburgh 
was formerly more select, the members better 
known to each other, and, therefore, more easy in 
intercourse than at the present day. 

Arguments are not, however, wanting to balance 
those which occur to the praiser of the past times. 
It signifies not very much how or in what manner 
society is carried on, providing the domestic virtues 
are not injured by the mode in which pleasure is 
pursued ; and it may be safely said, that, in the 
present condition of Edinburgh, the men have 
'gained much on the score of sobriety, while the 
women have, as yet, lost none of that high character 
for conjugal, filial, and maternal afiection, for which 
they have been long distinguished. An " arrange«< 
ment," so common in the London circles, is a word 
unknown ; and since scandal is silent, we may safely 
conclude that little cause exists for calumny. The 
husband is, as yet. the companion of his wife upon 
all ordinary parties of pleasure, and the brother 
the usual attendant of the sisters. In short, the 
domestic relations are still maintained in the sama 
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parity ; and there are few cities where fashion has 
introdaced so many changes, yet so few vices. 

It is a minor consideration, which it yet falls in 
our way particularly to notice, tliat of the increased 
expenditure much is employed in the encourage-* 
jneot of the fine* arts ; ^at the purchase of books is 
a common expense with all classes, and that of 
pictures introduced amongst the opulent; while 
society is proportionally improved by the conversa- 
ta^tt to which so general a taste gives rise. The 
lawyer of former days was esteemed irrevocably 
lost to his profession, if he meddled with literature^ 
or employed his spare time in any relaxation save 
that of cards or the bottle. But now the most 
successful professional men are both aspirants after, 
and dispensers o^ literary ^sime ; and there is spread 
through society at large a more general tinge of 
information and good conversation than is to be 
met with elsewhere. This circumstance may be 
perhaps traced to the general mixture of fashion- 
able and literary persons in Edinburgh, where the 
society is not extensive enough to enable either to 
form a class by themselves, and where, of course^ 
wit and learning become tempered and fashioned 
by their constant intercourse with polished man- 
ners, beauty, and high rank. It is also a happy 
circamstance, and speaks the good sense of ibe 
country, that, unless when the mania of Whig and 
Tory chances to be peculiarly virulent, there does 
not exist in Edinburgh any of those party-feelings, 
which, for one cause or other, are found to split 
and divide the society elsewhere. The inhabitants, 
generally speaking, live in much harmony with 

VOL. VIL Q 
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each other; and though political opinions (as is 
usual when men are at a distance i&om the scene 
of action) are maintained with keenness, and even 
with acrimony, the harmony of the place is inter- 
rupted hy no other causes of schism. 

Upon the whole, those whose health can support 
a climate so variahle and so trying as that of Edin- 
burgh, will find few more eligible, places of resi- 
dence. The inhabitant of this ancient capital — 
'< Scotland's dearest seat," as the city was termed 
.by her best poet,^ is surrounded by the noblest 
scenery, and ruins of antiquity ; and may have, at 
every step, a companion capable of detailing the 
beauties of the one, and the history of the other. 
His mornings may be spent in study, for which 
there is every species of assistance within his reach ; 
and his evenings with friendship or with b«sRitT; 
If he has children, he has within Ins reach the first 
means of education. If he is gay, there are at his 
command all the usual varied sources of amuse- 
ment. He may live, if he will, in a palace, with a 
handsome suite of apartments, for less than would 
rent a *^ dungeon in the Strand ;" and fare sump- 
tuously every day for half the rate which is exacted 
for a bad dinner in an English inn. To be more 
particular, L.dOOO a-year is, in Edinburgh, opu- 
lence — L.2000, ease and wealth — L.IOOO, a himd- 
some competence^— and even L.500, well managed, ■ 
will maintain a large family with all the necessaries 
and decencies of life, and enable them to support a 
very creditable rank in society. 

I C" Edina, Scotia's darlinff Mtit, 

All hail th; palaceff and towcrSi" &c. 

BtBNS.] 
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HIGH STREET OF EDINBURGH. 

[TURNZa.] 

This noble street was long consideired as one of 
the finest in Europe. In its original state, indeed, 
it might rather be called a place than a street. 
The suburb of the Canongate, where the street is 
considerably narrowed, was excluded from the 
▼lew by a gateway, called the Netherbow Port, 
above which arose a steeple.^ The more western, 
or upper boundary, was the large building called 
the . Luckenbooths, which seemed almost entirely 
to close the High Street at that extremity.' On 
each side arose an uninterrupted line of very lofty 
houses* So that, regarded in every point of view, 
the High Street seemed to be enclosed, and divided 
from the rest of the town, as well as from the nar- 
rower streets which formed its communication with 
the castle on the westward, and the palace upon 
the east. 

The first considerable change which was made, 
was by the pulling down of the Netherbow 
Port, which corresponded to the Temple- ^Ij^^ 
Bar of London. However much this alte- 
ration might improve the access from the eastward 
to the High Street, there can be no doubt that its 

> [See an EngraTing in Maitland's History cf Edinburgh,'] 
a [llie Luckenbooths, t. e., close shops, an unsightly row of 
buildings, extending along the whole northern side of St 
Giles's Cathedral, were pulled down in 1803, and their extre- 
mities, a remnant commonly called ** Creech's land," on the 
east, and the Tolbooth on the west, in 1817. ^ 
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outward appearance was changed for the worse ; 
since, instead of the architectural termination formed 
by the gateway and steeple, the eye is now pre- 
sented with a view into the narrower and meaner 
street called the Canongate. Since that period, a 
large opening has been made in the High Street^ 
forming the access from the North Bridge ; and 
corresponding streets have been since opened from 
the South Bridge, and from Hunter's Square, thus 
insulating the Tron Church, which formerly made 
a continued part of the southern line of the street* 
The utility of these avenues from the north and 
south is indisputable ; and perhaps many may be 
of opinion that they improve even the external 
appearance of the street, though this will hardly 
be granted by those who recollect the stately and 
almost sublime effect produced, when the lofty line 
of houses on each side was entire and unbroken. 
All at least will i^ee in censuring the destruction 
of the Cross of Edinburgh, a curious architectural 
object, whose site is now only marked by a cross 
inscribed on the causeway.^ It also happened, that 

1 C<* Dttn.Edin*8 Cross, a pillar*d stone. 
Rose OB a turret octagon ; 
But now is raied that monument. 

Whence royal pdict rang> 
And voice of Scotland's lavr was MBt ■ 
In glorious trump«>t.elaag. 
1 be his tomb as lead to lead. 
Upon its dull destroyer's head U^ 
A minstrel's malison is said.** 

Marmian, canto r», ct 595^ 
aid see note^ Ibid., p. 276 — « As toon as the workmen be- 
gan the act of demolition, which was in the morning of March 
18i (1756,) some gentlemen who had spent the nii^ht OTcr a 
aeclal bottle, caased wine and glasses be carried thither, 
mounted, the ancMDt fabric, and solemnly drank its dii^ge* 
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in order to brin^ the High Street to a level with 
the access from the South Bridge, it became 
xiecessary to deepen the street as it were, and to 
iay the new causeway several feet lower. This 
was an unlucky circumstance; for the old causeway, 
executed, it is said, by one Merlin a Frenchman, 
was beautifully arched, and upon the whole a very 
fine piece of workmanship.^ 

An innovation has since taken place of much 
f^eater consequence than any that has been yet 
noticed. This has been created by the demolition 
of the large building called the Luckenbooths, and 
of the ancient Tolbootb, which made a part of that 
mass of buildings.^ The removal of these inter- 
ruptions gives to view the Cathedral Church of St 
Giles upon the left hand, and in front extends the 

Scots Magazine^ 1756. The middle pillar of the cross is still 
preserved in the pleasure grounds of Drum, and some oma- 
mental parts of the structure at Abbotsford.'*] 

* Maitland mentions, that in 1592, the Common Coancil 
agreed vfith John Mayser and Bartilmew Foliot, French 
I>aviors, at the rate of thirty shillings Scotch per rood, the 
town furnishing carriage and sand. This, Maitland consi- 
ders as irreconcilable with the common tradition, ascribing 
the paving of the street to one Merlin, who is said to have 
been interred at his own particular request in the High 
Street, near the top of Merlin's Wynd, to which he bequeathed 
his name. His grave is still marked by stones laid in the 
form of a coffin. It is possible that this Merlin may have 
been the immediate superintendent and executor of the work 
contracted for by Mayser and Foliot ; for it is highly impro- 
bable, that the street of Edinburgh was pared before the 
year 1542. 

* [The old Tolbooth of Edinburi^h, at the north-west cor- 
ner of St Giles's Church, « The Heart of Midlothian," was 
palled down in 1817. The stonework of the gateway is pre* 

at Abbotsford.] 
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prospect up the Lawnmarket, and nearly as feur as 
the Castlehill. 

There is not the same objection to this prolonga- 
tion of the view, which occurred upon taking down 
the Netherbow Port ; for the Lawnmarket, which 
is now rendered a part of the High Street, has the 
same breadth and general character with the street 
to which it is added. On the other hand, those who 
exclaimed against the Luckenbooths, on account 
of their hiding from the public eye the architecture 
of the cathedral, were not aware that the architect 
of this last structure had never designed this part 
of the work to be visible ; and that very extensive 
alterations, or rather a totally new face to the 
northern side of the church, will be an indispensable 
and necessary consequence of laying it open to the 
public eye. Still, it cannot be denied, that under 
all its mutilations, the High Street of Edinburgh 
is the most magnificent in Great Britain, excepting 
perhaps the High Street of Oxford. Unquestion- 
ably die principal street of Edinburgh is deficient 
in the rich magnificence occasioned by the succes- 
sion of halls, colleges, churches, and public build- 
ings displayed at the seat of the Southern Musses, 
and which seem to have jostled into retired nooks 
all that is mean and commonplace, or appropriated 
to the lower and ordinary business of life. But, 
on the other hand, this ancient boast of the Cale- 
donian Metropolis has, from the extreme height of 
the houses, the forms of their projected battlements 
and gables, varied in detail, yet uniform in general 
effect, and the long sweep which it makes, inter- 
rupted by few transverse cuts or opemngs, a simple 
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and majestic unity of appearance, which it is not 
easy to find elsewhere. 



EDINBURGH, FROM BRAID HILLS. 

[CALLCOTT.] 

This prospect, though not certainly the richest 
and most romantic in the vicinity of Edinburgh, is 
possessed of extreme beauty, and excels others in 
the magnificence with which the Frith of Forth, 
its islands, and its northern shores, lie displayed as 
the background of the Scottish metropolis. 

The Hills of Braid, from which the view is 
taken, are rocky eminences, of considerable height, 
arising to the south of Edinburgh, and within 
about a mile and a half of the suburbs. They are 
divided by a small brook, called the Braid Burn ; 
and the more northern side, on which the spectator 
is supposed to be stationed, is called Blackford 
Hill. It is the property of H. Trotter, Esq. of 
Mortonhall ; Braid, properly so called, belonging 
to Charles Gordon, Esq. of Clunie. 

In earlier times, the property belonged to a 
family called Fairly ; and the Laird of Braid dur- 
ing the Reformation, was one of the earliest who 
received its doctrines, as well as a personal friend 
and zealous defender of John Knox. He is often 
mentioned in the life and correspondence of that 
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Apostle of Presb3^riani8m, and seems to have in* 
corred personal danger more than once by his 
steadiness and zeaL Richard Bannatyne, Knox's 
faithful amanuensis, gives an account of an attack 
made upon this gentleman in his own house of 
Braid, which he seems to have repelled with much 
spirit and success.^ The great reformer, when on 

1 Bannatyne*s accoant of the affiiir, dWested of his ancoath 
spelling is as follows: — *< Friday, 25th May, [1571,] a dozea 
of soldiers came to Braid at supper-time, and spoiled the 
miller's house, the miller being at supper with the Laird ; and 
when they saw the miller coming in, and staying them from 
spoilir^ his house, they took him and brought him to the 
gate of Braid, and gave the Laird injurious words, bidding 
him come out to Captain MeWing, or else they should bum 
the house about his lugs. The Laird, being a quiet man, 
bade them depart, saying, that he had nothing to do with 
them ; and that if Captain Melring would have had him, he 
had not sent such messengers as they were. They still coo- 
tinuing in their injurious language, and misusing the Laird's 
miller before his eyes, the Laird went out with a two-handed 
•word, (the rest of his [men] by occasion, hindered following 
9B the;: might ;) the soldiers, I say, for the most part of 
them, discharged their hagbutts at the Laird ; but, by God'a 
jprovidence, he escaped their fury, and struck one of them 
hreadHng» with his sword to the earth, who cried, that he 
would be ta*en. Other two of them, having their pieoss un- 
discharged, (in the one of which there was three bullets,) and 
seeing one of their marrows dung to the ground, they dis- 
eharge both at the Laird ; yet, by God's eternal providence^ 
he was so preserved, that he got no hurt, nor none of his, albeit 
they were all but [without] armour. But the skaith fell oa 
themselves; for they slew their own man that bad rendered 
himself to the Laird : other three, also, were ta'en, before whom 
this man oonfes.ied, that his own marrows slew him, for the 
XAird's company never shot ashot. And so the soldiens when 
they had discharged their pieces, fled to the town, and made re- 
port, that the Laii'd of Braid had a company of men of war wait- 
ing for them. So the alarm struck, and all came forth to the 
QiaerreUiolefl, [Those quarries which are at the head of Burnt*- 
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Ilis death-bed, took leave of the Laird of Brud in 
this touching and affecting, manner : — '^ The re«t 
of the company havii^ taken their leave of him, 
he said to the Laird of Braid, < Every one bids me 
good-night, but when wiU yoa do it ? I have been 
greatly indebted to yon, for which I shall never be 
able to recompense you ; bnt I commit yon to ode 
that is able to do it, — to the Eternal God.' " ^ 

The lands of Braid have long passed from the 
Fairly family ; and, as is the usual case with pro- 
perty near a metropolis, have changed hands re- 
peatedly before arriving into those of the present 
possessor. Bnt a much more remarkable change 
has been wrought upon the external appearance of 
the property within these thirty years, than any 
which could have arisen from a mere change 
of landlords. Before that period, the hills of 
Braid and Blackford were in the state of a wild 
sheep pasture, partly consisting of the softest and 
most verdant turf, covered with whins and broom, 
through which the grey faces of the rock showed 
themselves at intervals. Through this scene strayed 
the little rivulet in its narrow glen ; into which, 
when his eye was satiated with the magnificent 
view from the hill, the stranger might descend, as 
into a silent and solitary scene, which might have 
been many miles distant from the abode of man* 
. A natural alcove, or hollow in the rock, was a fa- 

Md Links] ; bat, Itening the truth, were staid by the Laird 
of Mercbioston, who shewed Captain Melving, that ther« 
were other men ceming from Dalkeith for the Laird's relief, 
as they did with sfMsed.** — Bannatynk*s Joumalt p. 172. 
1 M^Crie's Lifi <fJahn Knox, toU ii., p. 227. 
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Yourite retreat of the High Schoolboys; who, when 
tired with seeking birds' nests, or gathering wild 
berries, used to huddle themselyes togedieT in the 
eove, as it was called, and recount l^ends of the 
hermits who had dwelt there in Popish times, or 
of the more recent adventures of covenanted mar- 
tyrs, supposed to have sought refuge in this seques- 
tered spot from the sword of persecution. That 
the little hollow should have been the dwelling of 
an anchorite, is impossible; but there is more 
foundation for the other stories, since we read, 
that Mr John Dick, a zealous Covenanter, who 
left a very warm testimony against the corruptions 
and oppressions of the time, was apprehended when 
lurking about Braid s crags. 

This wild scene, the refuge of persecuted fanatics 
in former days, and the retreat of truant schoolboys 
in our own remembrance, now exhibits a wonder- 
ful proof of the force of Scottish agriculture— every 
part of Blackford hill, excepting the naked crags 
themselves, being now subjected to the plough, and 
bearing excellent crops. An old man may feel 
some regret at the change of scene, and the des- 
truction of the silvan retreats of his childhood, 
and repeat to himself the verse of Logan — 

'< The cruel plough has razed the green. 

Where, when a child, I play'd ; 
The axe has fell'd the hawthorn screen, 

The schoolboy's summer shade ;*' — 

but no serious weight can be g^ven to such lingering 
remembrances. The change wrought on these pas- 
tures does not resemble that, which, in more remote 
quarters, a hasty, avaricious, and indiscriminate 
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S3r8tein of ploughing has effected, by tearing up the 
better part of sheep-pasture, destroying their natu- 
ral and self-sown grasses, which no human art can 
restore, and, in order to attain a white crop 6r two^ 
impoTerishing for ever ground designed by nature 
for grazmg-farms. The present case is widely 
different. The immense demand of the neighbour- 
ing city for every spedes of green crop, as well 
as for grain, renders it worth the agriculturist's 
while, at almost any expense, to turn into cultiva- 
tion every inch of ground which can by any means 
be made productive. The increased extent of this 
demand can only be estimated by the rise of rents. 
Of the cultivated land, which is in the front of the 
view, much was let, within the memory of man, at 
two and three pounds per acre. When it rose to 
^re pounds, it was considered impossible that the 
farmers could make good their engagements. It 
is now, in all cases, greatly above the last sum ; 
and in some, we believe, it approaches to nine or 
ten pouncls per acre. Yet, even in these disadvan- 
tageous times, the command of manure, and the 
immense demand for the produce, enable the far- 
mers in the vicinity of Edinburgh to thrive under 
these enormous rents. By their potato crops 
alone, which are almost a burden upon more remote 
agricultiu*ists, forty, fifty, and sixty pounds per acre 
have occasionally been obtained ; and the same, or 
still more, has been gained by turnips — a species 
of crop equally necessary to the capital, and, like 
potatoes, not capable of being transported from a 
distance. 

The canal from the west may be expected to 
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work some change in these prices ; hut it is pro* 
bahle, that the skill and capital of the Mid-Lothian 
fanners will enable them to stand their ground 
against distant competition^ even when aided by 
water-carriage. 

The space of ground which forms the front of 
the view, extending from the bottom of Blackford 
hill to the suburbs of Edinburgh, comprehends the 
greater part of the Borough Moor, or Common, 
which once belonged to the city of Edinburgh. 
This domain was a grant, it is said, of David I. ; 
intended to supply the dtizens with fuel — with 
pasturage for tJieir cows — ^with stones, and with 
timber for building. The common was of great 
extent, comprehending almost all the lands on the 
south side of Edinburgh for two miles beyond the 
old walls ; from the Sciennes on the east, to Mer- 
cfaiston on the west, the lands of Braid being its 
southern boundary. It was a large tract of ground, 
of various qualities, all of which is now become 
extremely valuable. At* the time of King David's 
grant, the common was waste and forest land; 
and the imprudence* of the magistrates was after- 
wards induced to obtain a grant for disposing of it^ 
in feu, ibr such sums as they could obtain — thus 
parting, for a trifling immediate consideration, with 
an estate, which, if retained as public property, 
would have kept pace in value with the times, and 
at length must have furnished the city with a large 
and permanent revenue. The permission to fen 
the Borough Moor was granted by James IV., by 
a charter, dated 5th October, 1508. Soon after 
this, the citizens became desirous of destroying the 
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IiBge trees with whuh it was coyered, and which 
it was alleged, formed a retreat for thieves and 
robbers. In order to enoonrage this devastation^ 
the Town- Council permitted such of the inhabit 
tants as might choose to purchase these trees, to 
project the fronts of their tenements ^Nirteen feet 
bef ond the line of the street ; and hence was intro* 
dnced the fashion of those projecting wooden booths^ 
or cut-shots as they are technically called, still to 
be seen in the fronts of the old houses of Edinburgh^ 
which afford, by the singularity and intricacy of 
iheir outlines, very happy subjects for the pencO, 
but are, in every other point of view, mean and 
miserable contrivances. 

The array of the Scottish army was held in the 
Borough-Moor in 1513, previous to the departure 
of James IV. for the fktal expedition, which ter- 
minated in the battle of Flodden. Notwithstanding 
the operations of the ms^istrates, the common was 
still at that time studded, as we are informed by 
the historians, with magnificent oaks. The Royal 
Standard of Scotland was fixed in a large upright 
stone, called the Hare-Stane,^ at the place called 
Borough-moor-head, which still exists, though ren* 
dered less remarkable by being built into the wall> 

• 

> This word JSore, or Hart bas been said to mgniff an 
army, — an interpretation which is adopted in the Notes upon 
the poem called Marmion, The learned William Hamper, 
£flq. of Birmingham, has snfficiently proved that the word 
refers to a boundary. The new explanation is particularly 
applicable to the Hare-Stane on the Borough»moor-head, as 
it stood on the western boundary of the Common, and in a 
situation well adapted for a land-mark, where the town's pro- 
perty marches with that of Mercbiston. 
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which ruHS along the side of the footpath. At 
about half a mile's distance to the southward there 
is another stone, caUed the Buck-Stane, upon which 
the proprietor of the barony of Pennycuik is bound 
by his charter to place himself, and to wind three 
blasts of a horn, when the King shall visit the Bo-> 
rough-Moor — one of those whimsical tenures, by 
which the ancient feudal monarchs g^tified at once 
their own vanity and that of the favoured vassal, 
who escaped from heavier services by such an act 
of public homage. 

Considerably to the east of the Borough-moor* 
head, and about the centre of the View, once stood 
the chapel of Saint Roque, having a cemetery 
around it, in which were interred the citizens of* 
Edinburgh who died of the plague. It is much 
to be wished, that this ground had been retained 
for the purpose of relieving- the gorged and over- 
loaded churchyards within the walls of the city» 
In 1532, four acres of land around the chi^l were 
granted to Sir John Young, the chaplain, for the 
service of upholding it in a state for the perform- 
ance of divine worship ; and, till a very late period, 
Saint Roque continued to watch over the remains 
of her chapel (though very humble in point of archi- 
tecture) with a jealousy which would have done 
honour to a saint of higher rank in the calendar. 
About the middle of last century, masons were 
employed to remove the ruins, but were so much 
daunted by the fall of a scafibld, and the mischief 
which followed, that even in Mr Arnott*s time, the 
ruins were regarded with superstitious awe. They 
stood in the open field, (as the author of this de- 
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scription well remembers,) foad exhibited an oblongs 
square, without any architectural ornament; the 
windows and roof totally demolished, and the font- 
stone alone remaining, to mark that the place had 
been ever dedicated to the service of religion.^ 
But on the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Saint Roque proved unable to defend the 
ruins of her &ne, amid the change of property and 
of scenery, which took place around them. 

Previous to this period, those fields which for- 
merly composed part of the Borough-Moor, were 
occupied solely for agriculture or pasture. The 
only houses which lay betwixt Braid Hills and 
Edinburgh, cottages excepted, were the house of 
Grange, an ancient mansion, deriving its name from 
having been the grange, or farm-house, belonging 
to the adfaomi noHMtery of Saint Catharine of 
Sienna, or Sciennes, as the word has bees oonnp^ 
ed, with one or two other ancient and solitary 
buildings, in the style of the seventeenth century, 
^o citizen of Edinburgh dreamed at that time of 
a residence in the country, unless in the case of 
bad health, when one or other of these ancient 
mansions was occasionally occupied by an invalid. 
It may be noticed. in particular, that the celebrated 
Principal Robertson died at the house of Grange, 
to which he had been recommended to retire for 
change of air. , 

It was about this time that Mr Dugald Stuart, 
in his beautiful letter upon the character and man- 
ners of Burns, introduces the interesting conver- 

* [See, in Grote*a AntiquiHe* of Scotland, vol. i., p. Sd, aa 
«ngTiiviDg of the raini of St Roque's Chapel.] 
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sation which took place betwixt the philosopher 
and the poet, doriDg a momiDg walk upon Braid 
Hills. 

^ The Tariety of his engagements,* says Mi^ 
Stnarty speaking of the poet, *^ prevented me firom 
seeing him so often as I coidd* have wished. In 
the coarse of the spring, he called upon me once or 
twice at my request, early in the morning, and 
walked with me to Braid Hills, in the neighbour* 
hood of the town, when he charmed me still more 
by his private conversation than he had ever done 
in company. He was passionately fond of die 
beauties -of nature ; and 1 recollect once he tM, 
me, when I was admiring a distant prospect in 
one of our morning walks, that the sight of so 
many smoking cottages gave a pleasure to his 
mind, which none could understand who had not 
witnessed, like himself, the happiness and the 
worth which they contained." ^ ' * 

The view which excited the sympathies of the 
poet and philosopher, is now much altered by the 
very great number of villas and country boxes, 
which have sprung up betwixt the town and Braid 
Hills, dotting and chequering with their square 
enclosures and priggish architecture the whole 
space, which formerly presented so lonely an 
appearance, as led back the thoughts of the 
bard to the rural simplicity of his own country. 
This, however, is but a temporary evil. Trees 
are rising fast around these villas, and when they 
are partially hidden and overshaded, each by the 

1 Barns' Works, edited by Carrie, Liverpool, 1800. Vol. i.^ 
p. 14a 
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trees and bushes of its own little pleasure-ground, 
the view will be more beautiful than it has ever been 
since the remote period when the Borough- Moor 
was overshadowed by mighty oaks. The change is 
material in another respect ; as marking, namely, 
the increase of luxury and refinement in the com- 
mercial classes, by whom most of these boxes are 
tenanted, and whose predecessors were imprisoned 
for life within the darksome booths of the Old 
Town, while the sons require free air and relaxa- 
tion, after a day spent in the ample mansions which 
decorate the bridges and the New Town. 



THE CASTLE, FROM THE 6RASSMARKET. 

[CALLCOTT.] 

The pldcey or oblong square, which is here 
represented, lies in the hollow on the south side of 
the Castle-Hill, is adjacent to the West-Port of 
the city, and forms the Smithfield, as well as the 
Haymarket, of Edinburgh. There is a weekly 
market held here on Wednesday. 

Formerly the Grassmarket was the place of 
public execution, and as criminals in London were 
conveyed from Newgate to Tyburn, the same sad 
procession was made in Edinburgh from the Tol- 
booth to this place; and the gibbet> which was 
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Ob dier^;kt» tike walk of dia oade, wUk Ife 
preapitOQS roda oa windk Aey 
to a diny l i ei glit dbare die freat of tiba 
«Ceq> ai Aeee rock appev, love 
loond a path to scale tfaeok Tlie incident oecorred 
ia 131^1^ wlule the Tictonoas Scots were ia die 
eoone of rec o ier iu gfromtheEa^iahiBTaderathe 
fo i ti e «M» and fulnesses which they had so loif^ 
garrisoned, and the story is thns told by Bariioar. 

Thoaias Bandolf^ nefdiew to Robert Braces 
and wdl known as die redoobted Earl of Moray, 
had ^proached the fortress of Edinborgh, where 
lay a strong English garrison nnder Piers Ldaa^ 
a Lombard, with whom he had opened some cma- 
mnnieation. Bat die garrison saspecting the fide- 
lity of their governor, dvust him into prison, and 
prepared to defend the impfv^nable fiatress whicii 
diey occiqpied, imder die oommaad of a gaUaat 
constaUe, whose name is not traaHBiitlrd to us. 
As dtt eail, with a hopeless eye^ sonreyed the 
strengdi of the place, he was privily aceosted by 
one of his own soldiers, named WHfiam Fhmcis, 
an esteemed and gallant man. ^I^fetiiink% my 

>[Sce Heart tf Mtd-Lotkum^WaaerUg Kocds, wL zL; 
Tidm if a Gnm^jiOm't Srf Seria^ t«L ii., ch. ▼. ] 
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Isrd,* said he, ^ yon would fiun devise some means 
ef entering yonder castle, and sneh ean I procure 
far yon with no greater aid than a twdve-foot bid- 
der may affnrd. Know that my fiither was in his 
time beeper of yonder fortress, and that I, a wiM 
gaDant in my yondi, loved par ammars a fiiir wo- 
■lan in tiie town beneath. In order to obtain nn- 
soqweted aceess to her, I was wmit to lower myself 
finas the wall by night widi the he^of a ladder of 
ro pes, and by means of a secret and precipitous 
pafth to deseend these cliffs; and this I practised 
so ofi^ both in gotog and returning, tibat the darkest 
night was no obstacle to my ymturing. If, there- 
fore^ it pleases yon to assail the castle in this man- 
ner, I o£Fer myself to be yonr guide, and the finre- 
most on the expedition." The Earl of Moray 
reeeived the proposal with joy, and the attempt 
was undertakes by 4irty men, commanded by 
Sandidph in person, and guided by Francis. The 
darkness of the night, the steepness of the precipice, 
the danger of discovery by the watchmen, and the 
slender support whidi they had to trust to in 
ascending from crag to crag, rendered the enter- 
prise sudi as might have aj^alled the bravest spirit. 
When they had ascended half way, they found a 
&t spot, large enough to hak upon, and there sat 
down to recover their breadi, and prepare for the 
&ther part of Iheir perilous expedition. WhUe 
they were here seated, they heard the rounds or 
*< check-watches," as Barbour calk them, pass 
along the walls above them ; and it so chanced that 
one of ^e English soldiers, m mere wantonness 
and gaiety, hurled a stone down, and cried out as 
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the same time, '' I see you well," although without 
an idea that there was any one beneath. The 
^tone rolled down the precipice, and passed over 
the heads of Moray and his adventurous compa- 
nions, as they sat cowering under the rock firoioi 
Mrhich it hounded. They had the presence of mind 
to remain perfectly silent, and presently after the 
sentinels continued their rounds. The assailants 
then continued their ascent, and arrived in safety 
At the foot of the wall, which they scaled by means 
of the ladder which they brought with thSm. 
Francis, their guide, ascended first, Sir Andrew 
Gray was second, and Randolph himself was third. 
£re they had all mounted, however, the sentinels 
caught the alarm, raised the cry of '' treason," and 
the constable of the castle and others rushing to 
the spot, made a valiant, though ineffectual resist- 
ance. The Earl of Moray was for some time in 
^eat personal danger, until the gallant constable 
being slain, his followers fled or fell, and this strong 
castle remained in the hands of the assailants. 

*' A more desperate adventure was never achiev- 
ed," says Barbour, *^ since Alexander, who con- 
quered Babeloun, leapt headlong among his foemen 
from the wall of the town which he was beleaguer- 
ing." — He adds, *^ that the holy Queen Margaret 
bad, in the spirit of prophecy, announced this 
event, by causing to be painted in her . chapel, 
(where the memorial is yet to be seen,) the repre- 
sentation of a man scaling a fortress by means of a 
ladder, with the legend, Gardez vous de Fran^ois^ 
which was long meant to predict the taking of the 
Maydin-Castle by the French, but was now fulfilled 
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in the achieyement of William Francis, the daring^ 
guide of the Earl of Moray.'' — How Queen Mar^^ 
garet came to prophesy in French, Barbour did 
not enquire, or has not explained. The chapel al« 
Inded to was that within the Castle of Edinburgh^ 
founded by Saint Margaret, the wife of Malcolm. 
Canmore, whose name it still bears. 

Such is the interesting history of a bold achieve- 
ment ; and by looking at the view the reader may* 
estimate both the danger and difficulty which ne* 
cesftarily attended a nocturnal ascent from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Grassmarket to the walls of the 
castle. 



V i 



heriot's hospital, from the west bow. 

[turner.] 

Heriot's Hospital, one of the proudest orna- 
ments of Edinburgh, and equally distinguished for 
the purposes of the institution, and the excellence 
of the administration by which these purposes are 
obtained, was foimded at the expense of a private 
citizen. 

George Heriot (born in June, 1563) followed 
the trade and bore the name of his father, a gold- 
smith in Edinburgh, who was accounted at the 
time, a wealthy citizen. It appears, from his mar- 
riage-contract, (1586,) that George Heriot, tho 
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gDiiy had a stodc in trade equal, in modern money, 
to Li^OO, and npvards. In 1597, he was appoint- 
ed goldsmith to Queen Anne of Denmark ; and 
soon aUterwards received the same appointmeBt in 
the royal household. Hexiot followed his royal 
master to London, upon the union of the crowns ; 
where doubtless his trade became mndi more pro- 
fitable. He married a second time ; and died in 
1624, leaving what in those days must have been 
an inmiense fortune, and without any hiwf ul issue 
to inherit his wealth.^ 

The will of this opulent citizen, after various 
legacies and provisions, bequeathed all the residue 
of his estate to the provost, magistrates, ministers, 
and ordinary council of the town of Edinburgh, in 
order to found an hospital, for the maintenance^ 
relief, bringing-up, and education, of as many poor 
fatherless boys, sons of freemen of the city of 
Edinburgh, as the bequest might furnish means for. 
By another clause, the same persons are required, at 
the expense of the foundation, to maintain ten 
bursaries (scholarships), at the University of Edin- 
burgh, for the education of so many poor scholars. 
The sum which the magistrates received for these 
purposes, after all the legacies and encumbrances 
upon the residuary estate had been deared o% 

1 [Heriot was married first to Christian, daughter of Simon 
Maijoribanks, a wealthy Burgess of Ediubui^h ; and next, in 
1606) to Alison, eldest daughter of James Primrose, clerk to 
the FriTy-Cooncil, and grandfather to the first Earl of B4>s»- 
hery. For the bequest of his entire fortune, estimated about 
1^50,000, and probably equivalent to L.20e,000 in the present 
times — See Memoirs of George Heriot, 12mo, £dinbai^b» 
16Q2, drawn up by the late Mr A. Constable.] 
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amomited to L.23,625, being probably aboat one 
lialf of the property of the munificent and wealthy 
founder. 

The present noble pile of bnildii^ was erected 
after the plan, it is said, of Inigo Jones ; but there 
is a tradition, that it was considerably altered to 
salt the peculiar taste of the Rev. Dr Walter 
Balcanqnal, who appears to hare been the most 
active of tiie executors under Heriot^s last will* 
and to whose wisdom he intrusted the care of 
drawing up articles, or statutes, for the regulation 
of the HospitaL The building consists of a quad- 
rangle, with large square towers at each angle. 
The north front has a central tower higher than 
the rest, under which an archway leads to the 
inner court, which is adorned with the statue of 
the founder. Upon the birthday of George 
Heriot, the children enjoy a holiday, and display 
much skill and taste in decorating with flowers the 
effigy of their benefactor. The south front pre- 
sents also a circular tower, with Gothic windows, 
whidb serve to light a handsome chapel. The style 
of architecture is of that mixed sort which began 
to prevail about the reign of Elizabeth, and of 
which Northumberland House, in the Strand, is 
one among many examples. It is said, that Dr 
Balcanqual insisted, that the architraves and oma« 
ments of each particular window should differ in 
some particular or other from those of all the rest ; 
but such was the skill and management of the ar» 
ehitect, that though these distinctions can easily be 
observed on close examination, the front, viewed 
as a whole, presents the appearance of perfiset nai* 
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formity. Handsome gardens are annexed to the 
establishment, which were once used as public 
walks. Dr Pitcaim lays several of the scenes of 
his satirical drama, called the '^ Assembly," writ- 
ten soon after the Revolution, in Heriot's gardens. 
But these promenades have been long abolished. 

The purchase of the land on which it stands, 
called the High Riggs, extending to eight acres 
and upwards, was made on 6th February, 1628, 
for 7650 merks of Scottish money. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid 1st July, 1628. 

Soon after this splendid building was finished, 
the great Civil War broke out, and the first in- 
mates of Heriot's Work, as it is called, were the 
sick and wounded of Cromwell's army, when he 
took possession o£ Edinburgh in 1650, after the 
battle of Dunbar. The Hospital continued to be 
occupied as a military hospital until 1658, when 
Monk, then anxious to ingratiate himself with the 
Scottish nation, removed its military inhabitants, 
to make room for those for whom tlie building had 
been erected. Thirty boys were admitted into the 
Hospital, 11th April, 1659, and ten more on the 
8th of August following. The number maintained 
has since varied according to the funds of the esta- 
blishment, and amounts now to one hundred and 
eighty. 

A short time after the Restoration, the youthful 
community of Heriot's Hospital are said to have 
incurred the censure of the existing powers on the 
following whimsical occasion : — The test was at 
that time imposed on all persons in public offices ; 
and our readers cannot have forgotten, that the 
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Earl of Argyll was involired in a most oppressive 
trial and conviction for high treason, not because 
he refused that oath, but because he took it with 
the qualifying phrase, <^ so far as the said oath was 
consistent with itself, and with the Protestant reli- 
gion." Even *' iron-witted clowns, and unrespec- 
tive boys," could see and ridicule the absurd reason 
which construed this reservation into a crime. The 
boys of Heriot's Hospital are said to have voted, 
that the large mastiff, kept for the protection of 
the garden, enjoyed an office of public trust ; and, 
accordingly, they tendered him the test-oath, fairly 
written out on a sheet of paper, which the dog 
having smelled to, did reject the same. It was a 
second time tendered to the Hospital Cerberus, 
having been previously buttered ; upon which, as 
the dog licked the writing over, he fell under the 
censure of taking the oath with a reservation, and 
was only saved from the death of a traitor by the 
intervention of his comrade, the two-legged por- 
ter. The thing is said to have made some noise at 
the time ; and, as raillery is never so sorely felt 
as when it is deserved, the magistrates are supposed 
to have made the young wags smart for their jest. 
Since the Hospital was opened, in 1658, the 
number of the orphan sons of burgesses educated 
together in this noble seminary has varied from 
time to time. The diet of these boys is plain and 
substantial ; their dress uniform and simple, with- 
out being cut in any absurd or antiquated fashion ; 
and the discipline so good, that their morals are 
generally void of reproach. The following account 
of their education, and the other advantages afford- 
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ed them, is famished by an intelligent friend, who^ 
as an active magistrate of Edinburgh, is well ac-* 
qcudnted with the management of the Hospi- 
tal:— 

<< The establishment at present maintains 180 
boys, none of whom are sent to the High School, as 
formerly, but they are taught by most approved 
teachers, English, Latin, Greek, writing, book- 
keeping, arithmetic, mathematics, &c. If the pro- 
fessions chosen by the boys, on their leaving the 
Hospital, require the knowledge of drawing or 
navigation, &c., upon their applying to the gover- 
nors, they are sent to able teachers to be taught 
such branches as their particular destination may 
require. It must be observed, that by the statutes, 
the boys are required to he taught in the Hospital 
to read and write Scots distinctly^ and cast all 
manner of accounts ; as also the Latin rudimentSy 
hut no farther. Such of the boys as prove to be 
hopeful scholars, and are inclined to follow any 
of the learned professions, such as divinity, law, 
or physic, are sent to the college with an al- 
lowance of L.30 sterling yearly, for four years, 
stipulating them to appear annually, previous to the 
commencement of the winter session, before the 
Education Committee of the Institution, that they 
may be satisfied as to their progress. There are 
generally from six to eight of the youths attending 
the University, independent of the ten bursars pro- 
vided for by the will of the donor, who are selected 
by the governors from scholars, sons of parents who 
are unable to give them a college education, and 
not connected with the Hospital. They are now 
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allowed L.20 sterling yearly for four years. They 
abo are bound to appear annually before the Educa* 
laon Committee, and if it appears that they have 
not been diligent, their bursary is discontinued. 

<< The boys who are bound out to trades, &c. are 
allowed L.10 sterling yearly, for five years, in name 
of apprentice-fee, and at the expiry of their inden* 
tore, on producing a certificate from their master, 
that they have served out their time faithfully, 
they are allowed L.5 sterling to purchase a suit of 
clothes. The amount of apprentice-fee, and the 
number of boys maintained, have been increased 
from time to time. In the year 1813, thirty addi- 
tional boys were admitted, and the apprentice-fee 
adyanced from L.25 to L.50 sterling. Five more 
boys have been admitted this present year [1821.] 

*' Maitland's History of Edinburgh makes the 
sum total, for erecting and endowing the present 
Hospital, to be L.4d,608, lis. dd. sterling. 

The author may be permitted to add, from 
juvenile recollection, that this little community 
have, amongst others of their own age, a character 
in some degree peculiar to themselves, and are, 
generally speaking, bold, hardy, and ingenious, 
beyond their years. 

They are now taught Latin and Greek within 
the establishment, as above mentioned; but for- 
merly there was a provision for such lads attending 
the High School of Edinburgh, as were to receive 
these branches of instruction, which brought them 
into contact with boys of a higher rank, and other- 
wise circumstanced. These Herioters, as they were 
termed, were never treated with any aristocratic 
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scorn by the other pupils who attended the same 
class. Indeed, they would not haye brooked any 
thing approaching to it, for they had a strong esprit 
de corps ; and the author can remember, that when 
one of them had received some real or imaginary 
oflPence, the whole Hospital took the matter up, and 
it was like to become the subject of a serious feud 
betwixt the High School boys and the Hospitallers, 
had it not been adjusted by compromise. The 
Herioters had also peculiar skill in making balls, 
rackets, clacking-boards, and other implements of 
boyish amusement — a talent which g^ned them 
consideration, as well as a little money. We have 
ab*eady noticed their art of disposing of flowers ; 
for which purpose they were usually called upon 
to assist at decorating the statue of Charles II., 
and the Gothic roof of the Parliament House, upon 
occasions of public rejoicing. Most of them carry 
into life the same firmness and intelligence of 
character. The Hospital has furnished many 
respectable, and some eminent names; and they 
are, in general, much attached to the place, and to 
the memory of the founder. 

It is generally allowed, that the internal manage- 
ment of the Hospital, under its various treasurers, 
and as controlled by the mag^trates of Edinburgh, 
has been higldy creditable. But charges have 
been brought against the magistrates, that, upon 
one highly important occasion, they were guilty of 
sacrificing the interests of the Hospital to those of 
the city. The case stands thus : — 

With other valuable landed property, lying 
immediately around the city of Edinbm*gb, the 
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Hospital possessed the whole of that extensiye 
plain, to the north of the city, on which the New 
Town now stands. This property the trustees of 
the Hospital — ^the magistrates, namely, and mini- 
sters of Edinhnrgh — sold for a large sum of money 
to the city, when the speculation of building a New 
Town upon that site was first adopted. The trans- 
action was one of some delicacy, since the magis- 
trates may be sfud to have acted in some degree in 
the double character of sellers and purchasers ; and 
it has been hastily and injuriously urged, that what- 
ever advantage the estate of the Good Town may 
have acquired by the transaction, must have been 
just so much advantage gained at the expense of 
the Hospital. But this reasoning, upon being 
more closely examined, will be found erroneous. 
To execute such a speculation as the erection of a 
New Town, was a task far beyond the duties and 
powers of the trustees of the Hospital. There 
was a chartered extension of the city's bounds, and 
of its rights to be procured, for the encouragement 
of settlers ; there was property to be bought, roads 
to be made, levelling and other expensive opera- 
tions to be undertaken, before there could be 
expected the least prospect of any valuable return. 
To have directed the funds of the Hospital to such 
a purpose, would have been both unjust and crimi- 
nal; and it was therefore clear, that while the 
ground continued the property of the Hospital, the 
proposed plan could not be executed at all, and 
the site for the intended New Town could not 
have been obtained. The transaction, thus con-* 
sidered, seems to have been fair and beneficial, as 
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wdi to the Hospital, wiio obtained a price for their 
property mach above what corresponded wil^ any 
revenue they could themselves derive from it ;— 
to the magistrates, as admimstrators for the city, 
who acquired the means of carrying through a most 
important train of improvements, and at the same 
time augmented the common good, or municipal 
property ; — and to the public, because the acquisi- 
tion of that propoiy by the magistrates, and its 
being included in the ext^ided royalty, were indis- 
pensably necessary to the very existence of those 
i^ndid improvements, which have elevated Edin- 
burgh into one of the most magnificent cities in 
Europe. 

To return to the external appearance of the 
building, and internal arrangement of tiie whole 
administration, it would perhaps be difficult to show 
an establishment of the kind, comprehending so 
much of external grandeur and of real utility, as 
the foundation of George Heriot. 

The West Bow, from the lower part of which 
the view is taken, was, until the South Brkige was 
built, the only passage (and it was a most steep 
and difficult one) by which a wheel-carriage could 
attain the High Street of Edinburgh; for Saint 
Mary's Wynd, through which with great care it 
was possible to ascend in a carriage, only connected 
with the Canongate. 

The inhabitants of the Bow were chiefly artisans, 
and the trade of white^smiths predominated among 
them to such a degree, that it was said the inhabi- 
tants could not sleep on the Sabbath mornings, for 
want of tibe clatter of hammersi which diey were 
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fnniliarized with on the other days of the week. 
11i« matrons of the Bow were distingaished for 
their religions zeal, and, as we ohsenre from the 
48at]rical poems of thetirae, most violent Covenanters. 
The " Bowhead saints," and " the godly plants of 
liie Bowhead," are the frequent subject of mirth to 
Fitcaim, Pennycuik, and other wags of the cava- 
lier or Jacobite faction. This precise generation 
were much scandalized by the backsliding of their 
neighbour, the celebrated Major Weir, who, after 
living a life of rigorous profession, was burned for 
incest and sorcery in 1676, after confessing a great 
many impossible crimes, besides some others that 
were act least improbable. His house, in a small 
close leading straight downwards from the second 
turn of the Bow, long stood empty, and was 
believed to be haunted.^ In the Bow, dso, flourish- 
ed of old one Mitchell, a curious mixture of mad- 
ness, knavery, absurdity, and something like humour. 
He was a white-smith, and published various lucu- 
brations under tbe title of the Tinclarian Doctor. 
Near the bottom of tlus steep and crooked street, 
are several lofty lands, or nests of houses, each 
marked with a cross placed on the chimney, or on 
the front of their gables. These having been 
erected upon lands originally belonging to the 
Knights Templars, came at length to be united to 
the barony of Drem. This was a great vexation 
' to the magistrates of Edinburgh, for the Baron of 
Drem having a separate jurisdic^tion independent 
of theirs, these houses became a place of refoge to 
artizans, who were not free of the city corporations, 
> [See Cfamntfen^ Minar Antiquities (^Edinburgh, p. 62, &c.] 
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besides the insult of the Baron of Drem's bailie 
holding independent courts within their jurisdic- 
tion. After a considerable sum had been offered 
by the city, and refused by the baron, this petty 
jurisdiction, with others of the same class, was, by 
the Act 1748, abolishing all heritable jurisdictions 
in Scotland, taken away, without costing the com- 
munity any compensatioit whatever. 



EDINBURGH, FROM THE GLASGOW ROAD. 

[nasmyth,] 

This view offers little room for description, 
though in itself eminently beautiful. It is indeed 
the particular excellence of the scenery in the vici- 
nity of the Scottish capital, that the same objects 
present such new, unexpected, and interesting com- 
binations, when viewed from different points. That 
at present selected is from the new buildings on the 
lands of Coates, where the New Town is presently 
extending itself in a south-westerly du*ection. The 
Castle-rock, as it stoops precipitously to the west- 
ward, forms the principal feature in the view ; and 
sublime as it is, sustains injury, if not degradation, 
in being made the pedestal for that ugly and 
clumsy pile of barracks, which would be honoured 
by a comparison with the most vulgar cotton-milL 
A few hundred pounds, nay, the expenditure of the 
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same looney which this deplorable mass actually 
cost to the public, if laid out under the control of 
the most ordinary degree of taste, might have 
saved Edinburgh Castle, that ancient and martial 
Acropolis of Caledonia, from the imposition of that 
hulk, which even Nasmyth's pencU, aided by the 
palliating effects of distance and of mist, cannot, 
divest of its lumpish deformity. 

The West Church, or Saint Cuthb^s, is another 
clumsy structure, but fortunately stands much out 
of sight. A circumstance happ^ied with respect 
to this church, and to more than one besides, which 
singularly illustrates the proverb, that Scotsmen 
are ever wise behind the hand. When ihe heritors 
had diosen the cheapest, or at least the ugliest 
plan which was laid before them, had seen it exe- 
cuted, and were at leisure to contemplate the 
ground cumbered with a great heavy oblong barn» 
with huge disproportioned windows, they repented 
•f the enormity which they had sanctioned, and 
endeavoured to repair their error by building a 
steeple, in a style of ornamented and florid archi- 
tecture ; as if the absurd finery of such an appen- 
dage could relieve the heaviness of the principal 
building, which b only rendered more deformed by 
the 43ontrast. It may be hoped, that the number 
•f excdlent architects who have lately arisen in 
this country wiU introduce a better taste among 
their patrons ; and it would be especially desirable 
to convince those concerned, that beauty or ele^ 
gaooe in architecture depends not upon omamenti 
birt upon symmetry ; and that in truth, a handsome 
and tast^ul jdan may often be executed at lefi9 

VOL. XJh B 
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expense than one which shall, so long as the build- 
ing stands, entail disgrace on all who have had to 
do with it. 

The very handsome Episcopal chapel of Saint 
John's, which is a beautiful specimen of modem 
Gothic, rises on the left of the West Kirk with an 
air of superior elegance, which, in a former day, 
might have drawn down the wrath of the zealous 
and predominant Presbyterians. But although 
doubtless equally sincere in their faith as their fa- 
thers, the modem Calyinists no longer mingle 
with their own religious zeal, any animosity against 
those of other congregations. 

At the hollow beneath the West Kirk, the North 
Loch once commenced. But there is strong reason 
to believe, that the water there collected was an 
artificial inundation, formed by means of an artifi- 
cial dike near the bottom of Leith Wynd ; and 
intended, by stopping the course of the small rivu- 
lets arising near the foot of the castle-rock, to save 
the expense of fortification on that side of the city. 
Bowyer, the continuator of Fordun's Chronicle, 
mentions, that in the year 1398, Queen Annabel, 
wife of Robert the Third, proclaimed a tourna- 
ment of twelve knights on each side, in honour of 
her eldest son David, then created Duke of Roth- 
say ; and adds, in express words — ^^ Hujusmodi 
tyrocinium fuit centique a parte aquilonali villse de 
Edinburgh, ubt nunc est lacttsJ' Besides the 
direct testimony of the historian, it may be added, 
that the bottom of the North Loch, though it lat- 
terly became soft and marshy by continual deposi- 
tation of owze and filth, was originally hard, so that 
it could be forded both by men and horses* After 
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the celebrated skirmish fought betwixt the faction^ 
of Angus and Arran upon the High Street of 
Edinburgh, and hence popularly termed Clean the 
Causeway^ Archbishop Beatoun, who had inflamed 
the broil, and indeed had assisted in it, wearing 
armour under his rocket, could only escape from 
the fury of the victorious Douglasses, by traversing 
a ford in the North Loch. These, with other 
circumstances mentioned by Maitland in his His- 
tory of Edinburgh, go to establish the fact, that 
this lake was artificial, and constructed for thoi de- 
fence of the city upon the northern side, where 
there was no w{dl. 



EDINBURGH, FROM CORSTORPHINE HILL. 

[THOMSON.] 

The Corstorphine Hills, taking their name from 
the village so called, form a beautiful screen of 
eminences, rising about three miles to the north- 
west of Edinburgh, and producing the same effect 
with that of the Surrey Hills, as seen from Saint 
James's Park. They are chiefly clothed with wood, 
and rising from the verge of the great valley which 
stretches towards Stirling, they take their direction 
towards the Frith of Forth, and again sink into 
lower ground, near the House and Park of Barn- 
ton, belonging to the late George Ramsay, Esq* 
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The view from these hills is one of the most ma^« 
nifioent in the neigfabonrhood of £dinbm^li. 

The prospect almonds also with objects of curi- 
osity, both to the antiquary, the philosopher, and 
the man of taste. The new mansion of Ravelstone 
is the seat of Sir Alexander Keith, Knight-Mare- 
schal of Scotland ; and the old house, situated dose 
beneath it, is preserved with great judgment and 
taste, as a model of the style of building, of laying 
out gardens, &&, as practised in Scotland three 
hundred years since. Crug-Crook Castle, an ancient 
mansion, formerly noted for the tales of terror and 
superstition connected with it, and at present more 
honourably distinguished as the residence of Francis 
Je£Brey, Esq.,^ is also an interesting object in the 
view. 



EDINBURGH, FROM THE CALTON-HILI* -^ 

[titbhzr.] 

The pencil of our celebrated associate Tmner, 
has here given a daring representation of one of 
the most magnificent scenes in this romantic city* 
A few years ago the Calton-Hill was a sectary 
eminence, distinguished only by the Observatoryv 
and the Bridewell, which had been erected there> 

1 [Late Lord Advocate— now (1834) Liord J<effrey«-<iBt •!■ 
the Jttdgei in the Court of Session.] 
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after plans of the late Mr Adams. A walk, little 
frequented save by strangers, winded around the 
verge of the precipitous hill, and showed, in pleas- 
ing succession, a noble view of the Forth, with the 
mountains beyond it, — of Leith, and its shipping, 
•^of Musselburgh Bay, and the fine eastern cres- 
cent of land, terminated so happily by North Ber- 
wick Law,— of Arthur's Seat and Salisbm*y Crags, 
with the towers of the old Palace, and its huge 
quadrangular court lying dose under the eye of 
the spectator, — of the massive and high-piled build- 
ings of the Old Town, terminated by the Castle, 
and backed by the blue range of the Pentland 
Hills, — ^and, finally, as the spectator returned to- 
wards the point from which he set out, he com- 
manded a view of the New Town, with the mina- 
rets of the Register House, and the grand arches 
of the North Bridge. The promenade, in its 
successive richness of beautiful objects, and the 
numerous moral associations which they are calcu- 
lated to excite, is perhaps unequalled in Europe, 
or in the world. It was solitary, however, and 
iitde frequented, until the daring spirit of modern 
improvement suggested the magnificent plan of 
leading the principal approach to Edinburgh from 
the eastward along the verge of this commanding 
eminence. This has been done with a spirit which 
cannot be sufficiently admired, considering that it 
was exerted during the last years of an almost 
ruinous war ; and that, at a time of scarcity and 
depression of credit, it served to feed the indus- 
trious poor, while it displayed the resources and 
courage of the wealthy. 

In fact, by casting a stately and magnificent 
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bridgpe over the hollow betwixt the termination of 
Prince's Street and the Burial- Ground on the 
Calton, these points were connected at nearly the 
same level, while the traveller from the eastward, 
beginning to rise near the Piershill Barracks, gain- 
ed the verge of the Calton-Hill almost without a 
perceptible ascent ; and thus a road, which appa- 
rently led straight over a lofty mountain, has been 
rendered by skill the most level and easy, as well 
as the most splendid approach which was ever 
made to any city. 

The new Jail, and public buildings of a similar 
description connected with it, being erected on the 
Calton-Hill at the same time, and forming a part 
of the generous plan which had been adopted, were 
constructed on the same liberal and magnificent 
scale. There was indeed so little reason to reproach 
the persons concerned with debasing, by mean or 
heavy buildings, the romantic site where they were 
erected, that we have heard the architecture of 
those structures censured as too fantastic, and 
abounding too much in the caprices of the Grothic 
style. We cannot concur in this objection to any 
extent. The buildings are very large, and the 
importance which their size attaches to them ad- 
mits of their being diversified, without being de- 
graded, by great variety of outline. And surely, 
if the massive, yet irregular, style of a Gothic 
€astle can be any where adopted with propriety, 
the jail of a metropolis, built on the very verge of 
n precipice, and overhanging the buildings beneath^ 
like an ancient citadel, is the most appropriate sub- 
ject for the purpose. 

Sir William Rae, Baronet, of Saint Catherine's, 
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(presently Lord Advocate, then Sheriff-Depute of 
Mid-Lothian,) and Sir John Marjoribanks, Baro- 
net, of Lees, then Lord Provost, will be long 
remembered as the active public officers, whose 
good taste and patriotism (contending with, and 
surpassing, numerous obstacles,) commenced and 
carried through these magnificent improvements. 
Mr Elliot was the architect of the public works, 
and Mr Stevenson the surveyor and engineer. 

The point which Mr Turner has selected for the 
view is precisely that upon which every passenger, 
however much accustomed to the wonderful scene, 
is inclined to pause, and, with eyes unsatisfied with 
seeing, to gaze on the mingled and almost tumul- 
tuous scene which lies before and beneath him. 
The building on the left is the City Jail, erected, 
as we have said, on a Gothic model, and adjoining 
to the Calton burial-ground, where the monument 
of David Hume, the historian and philosopher, in 
form of a round tower of massive Roman archi-' 
tecture, connects itself with the buildings of the 
jail. The eye is from thence led on sJong the 
Regent's Bridge, the magnificent work which con- 
nects the approach with the New Town, beyond 
which are seen the turrets of the Register House. 
The North Bridge, with the new buildings erected 
on the west side, (the subject of much controversy, 
but here, at least, seen to advantage,) unites these 
objects with the deep masses of the Old Town, and 
the castle predominating over the whole. The 
steeples of the West Kirk and Saint John's Cha- 
pel, with the cupola of Saint George's Church, 
terminate the view. 
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ENTRANCE TO LEITH HARBOUR. 

« 

[CALtCOTT.J 

Leith may be considered as the seaport of 
Edinburgh, from which it is distant only two miles, 
and the road between them is nearly covered with 
buildings. The Water of Leith, at its confluence 
with the Frith of Forth, which forms the harbour, 
divides the town into two parts, which are respec- 
tively called North and South Leith, and are 
connected together by drawbridges. 

The civil and political history of Leith being 
intimately united with that of Edinburgh, the prin- 
cipal events will be found in the general accounts 
of the latter. 

It appears that in the year 1544, King Henry 
the Eighth, disappointed at the treaty being decla- 
red void, which he had recently made with the 
Scots, respecting the infant Queen Mary, sent a 
fleet under the Earl of Hertford into the Forth, 
took Leith, destroyed the pier, and carried off the 
ships ; in May the next year, a reinforcement from 
France arrived at Leith, under the command of 
Lorge Montgomery, and soon afterwards it was 
fortified to keep up a communication with France^ 
which, however, did not prevent the English fleet 
from approaching it in 1549, and seizing some 
ships. The following year the fortifications of 
Leith were strengthened, and it resisted every 
attack that could be made upon it during a siege 
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of two months, when, in consequence of the death 
of the Regent, negotiations were entered into with 
the Snglish, by which the French troops were 
removed, and Leith was demolished. 

The importance of Leith, in consequence of its 
l>eing the channel for the admission of foreign 
troops and supplies, made the possession of it an 
object with the conflicting parties during the tur- 
bulent period of the Reformation, and the subse- 
quent contests for ascendency between the sup- 
porters and the enemies of the Stuart femiily, in 
the seventeenth century, and until they subsided 
generally at the union of the two kingdoms ; since 
which event, both Edinburgh and Leith, have 
increased in magnitude and importance to the 
present time. 

The public buildings in Leith for ecclesiastical, 
charitable, civil, and commercial purposes, also for 
the promotion of education and literature, are 
numerous ; particular descriptions of which will be 
met with in the local accounts of the place. The 
streets are narrow, and irregular, though the mo- 
dern parts of tjie town are built in a regular and 
highly improvecPstyle. 

There are several manufactures in Leith, and 
it carries on a considerable trade with the principal 
ports of Europe, also with America, the West 
Indies, Ireland, &c, and several vessels are engaged 
in the Greenland Fishery; it has an extensive 
coasting trade, and employs twenty-seven smacks 
in the London trade alone, which sail regularly 
twice a^week ; to which may be added several large 
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and elegant steam-vessels for conveying passengers 
to and from London. 

The trade of Leith having greatly increased for 
some years hack, two docks, each 250 yards long, 
and 100 wide, enclosing more than ten acres of 
water, and capahle of containing 150 vessels of the 
classes that frequent that port, were completed in 
1806 and 1817 ; and on the north side of them are 
three dry or graving docks ; in addition to which, 
it is intended to form a large wet dock, 500 yards 
long, and 100 wide, extending to the tide-harbour 
at Newhaven, capable of receiving large ships; 
these, with other improvements of the harbour, 
were projected by that eminent civil engineer, the 
late John Rennie, Esq. 

A lighthouse, with reflecting lamps, is erected 
at the mouth of the harbour, and another, with a 
revolving light, on the island of Inchkeith in the 
middle of the Frith of Forth, about four miles 
from Leith. The Custom-house, erected in 1812, 
stands on the north of the harbour, near the entrance 
to the wet docks. 

The foreign trade of Leith for 1825 was as 
follows : — 

Ships inwards, 368. Ships outwards, 272. 

The coasting trade for 1825 was — 

Ships inwards, 8794, containing 240,628 tons. 
Ships outwards, 2271, containing 160,603 tons. 

The harbour, the entrance to which is the sub- 
ject of the annexed view, is formed by a noble 
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Stone pier, built at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and is defended by a Martello tower, situated 
about a quarter of a mile from the pier, and erected 
during the late war. 

Leith is governed by a magistrate of Edinburgh, 
who has the title of Admiral of Leith, and two 
resident bailies, elected by the Town-Council of 
Edinburgh. The population of North and South 
Leith together, is about 21,000, [by the last census 
in 1831^-25,855.] 



HOLYROOD HOUSE. 
[k. bloaz.] 

This venerable seat of Scottish royalty, as is 
still expressed in its ordinary name. The abbey, 
was originally a convent, and, like so many other 
monastic establishments, calls David I. its founder. 
The legend connected with its foundation is well 
known, and its memory is preserved in the armo- 
rial bearings of the borough of Canongate to this 
day. The King, it seems, in or about the year 1 128, 
as he was hunting in the forest of Drumselch, now 
Drumsheuch, was attacked by a stag which had 
been brought to bay, thrown to the ground, and in 
danger of perishing, when a cross was suddenly 
interposed betwixt the defenceless monarch and the 
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incensed animal, at the sight of which the stag fled 
in dismay. The cross, the substance of which could 
not be ascertained, remained on the place, and was 
regarded, of coarse, with the highest veneration. 

In consequence of his escape from this imminent 
danger, the grateful Monarch founded and richly- 
endowed the Church of the Holy Rood, granting 
to it and to the canons regular of Saint Augustine 
serving God therein, the privilege of erecting a 
borough betwixt their church and the Nether- Bow 
gate of the city, which is now called from thence 
the Canongate, but was formerly denominated the 
Herbargeire (or Hospitium) of the Monastery. In 
like manner he conferred on them those mills near 
Broughton, still well known by the name of Canon- 
mills. He bestowed on them also the churches of 
the Castle of Edinburgh, of Saint Cuthberts, Lib- 
berton, and Corstorphine, and of Airth, in the county 
of Stirling. His gratitude also assigned to them 
the right of trial by duel or ordeal, an extensive 
jurisdiction, with a variety of advants^es, immuni- 
ties, and privileges, which placed the Canons of 
Holyrood upon a footing with the most favoured 
ecclesiastics in Scotland. , One of the most singular 
gifts comprehends the tithe of the whales and sea- 
monsters accruing to the crown on the whole coast 
betwixt the mouth of the river Almond to Col- 
brand's path. Succeeding monarchs heaped favours 
on the same establishment ; so that, at the dissolu- 
tion, it was accounted the most opulent Abbey in 
Scotland. The rental then consisted of four hun- 
dred and forty-two boUs of wheat, six hundred and 
forty bolls of bear, five hundred capons, two dozen 
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of hens, two dozen of salmon, twelve loads of salt, 
a great number of swine, and about two hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling in money. 

The external appearance of the church and mo* 
nastery of Holyrood, probably corresponded with 
these ample revenues ; but it does not exactly appear 
how soon any pact of the building was adi^ted to 
the purposes of a royal residence. Its vicinity to 
the King's Park, and to the hills, then covered with 
wood, must have recommended it at least as an 
occasional residence, whenever the perils of the 
time did not require the sovereign to immure him- 
self within the Castle of Edinburgh. The poems 
of Dunbar seem to show that the Abbey was inhar 
bited by James IV. as a permanent residence. It 
is ascertained, however, by an inBcription upon the 
building, that the tower and high-roofed buildings^ 
containing what are called Queen Mary's apart- 
ments, were built by James Y. His name may 
still be seen at the bottom of a niche in the north- 
western tower. 

Not long after their erection, these royal i^part- 
xaents, as well as the whole abbey, fell a prey to 
the flames, when the Englbh landed at Royston 
Bay in 1544, took Leith, and attacked Edinburgh. 
Being repulsed from the city by a well-directed 
fire from the castle, they avenged themiiselves on 
the palace and abbey, which they burned, leaving 
nothing uninjured save the church, then a "One 
Gothic edifice. A fine brazen font was carried off 
by Sir Richard Lee, captain of the English pio- 
neers, who, after adorning it with an inscriptton^ 
somewhat in tlie vein of Ancient Pistol, presented 
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the same to the Church of Saint Albans, in Hert- 
fordshire. The dedication is worthy of being pre- 
served. 

** Cum Lsethia, oppidum apud Scotus non ince- 
lebre, et Edinburgus, primaria apud eos civitas, 
incendio conflagrent, Ricardus Leus, eques auratus, 
me flammis ereptum ad Anglos perduxit. Hujus 
ego tanti beneiicii memor, non nisi reg^um liberos 
lavare solitus, nunc meam operam etiam in fines 
Anglorum libenter condixi. Leux victor sic voluit. 
Vale. Anno Domini m.d.xliii. et anno Henrici 
Octavi XXXVI." Englished thus by Maitland :-^ 
" When Leith, a town of good account in Scot- 
land, and Edinburgh, the principal city of that 
nation, were on fire, Sir Richard Lea, Knight, 
saved me out of the flames and brought me into 
England. In gratitude to him for his kindness, I, 
who heretofore served only at the baptism of 
kings, do now most willingly o£Fer the same ser- 
vice even to the meanest of the English nation. 
Lea the conqueror hath so commanded. Adieu. 
A.D. 1543, in the thirty-sixth year of Henry 
VIIL"— Maitland's Hist ofEdin., p. 148. The 
font fell into the hands of the Roundheads during 
the Civil War, and was destroyed by them for the 
sake of the metal. 

Both the abbey and palace soon recovered from 
the effects of this disaster ; for before gunpowder 
was much employed, the Gothic edifices suffered 
little from fire save the demolition of the roo&. 
Holyrood soon after became a building consisting 
of so many as fire courts, and was the principal 
residence of the court, and scene of all important; 
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public transactions, during the reign of Queen 
Mary and her son. The monastery was suppres- 
sed, with others, at the Reformation ; and in the 
year 1636, the city of Edinburgh acquired the 
superiority of the Canongate from the family of 
Roxburgh, into whose hands it had passed, and 
thus abolished the inconvenient and disrespectable 
existence of a jurisdiction in that burgh, or suburb, 
independent of their own ; but the building was 
retained as a royal residence* 

When James VI. inhabited the palace, it was 
more than once attacked, and once actually sur- 
prised by Bothwell, in the course of his ambitious 
enterprises ; ^ for the royal residence of a Scottish 
monarch was as liable as those of his barons to be 
disturbed by violence and bloodshed. Against such 
attempts it was strongly secured by a gateway, 
extending along the foot of the Canongate, which 
covered the main entrance, and by walls and enclo- 
sures on the other three sides. The gateway or 
porch, by which, from its position, admittance was 
given to the palace in front, was pulled down 

' > [« Francis Stewart, second Earl of Bothwell, and the son 
of John Stewart, first Earl, who was a natural son of King 
James V. He made several violent attempts to seize the 
person of the king. Being favoured hy some of James's at- 
tendants, he was admitted hy a secret passage, under cloud of 
nighty into the court of the palace, 27th December, 1591, and 
.advanced directly towards the royal apartment ; hut the alarm 
was taken, and the doors shut. While he attempted to hurst 
open some of them, and to set fire to others, the citizens of 
Edinburgh had time to run to their arms, and he escapedT 
with the utmost difficulty. Bothwell was attainted, banished, 
and died in contempt and exile.'*.— Wood's Peeraffe, vol. i., p. 
•ia2.] ■ 
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early in the last century; so that the palace is 
now approached obliquely, and the north-west wing- 
is the first that becomes visible. This is one 
instance amongst many of a rage for demolition, 
"without even the pretence of improvement, by 
which official persons are sometimes actuated* 

When James acceded to the English crown, he 
left his ancient palace to dust and desolation. He 
revisited it indeed in 1617, after fourteen years 
absence, and it was then, for the first time, that the 
Episcopal service of the reformed church, with 
vocal and instmmental music, was performed at 
the Chapel of Hol3qrood. But the stem reformers 
of the preceding i^e had not viewed the mass 
itself as a greater abomination than did the Pres- 
byterians of the 17th century regard the surplices 
and chants of the choristers. Their astonishment 
and horror are described, with some humour, by Sir 
Anthony WeUdon, in an account of Scotland, or 
rather a satire upon that country, written at the 
time of the royal visit. ^^ His Majesty's hangings,'^ 
says the satirist, '^ they desire may be left a« 
relics, to put them in mind of his Majesty, and 
they promise to dispense with the wooden indages ; 
but these graven images in this new beautifid 
chapel they threaten to pull down after his de- 
parture, and to make them a burnt-offering to 
appease the indignation they imagine conceived 
against them in the breast of the Almighty, for 
suffering such idolatry to enter their kingdom. The 
organ, I tiiink, will find mercy, because they think 
there is some affinity betwixt it and the bagpipes. 
The skipper that brought the singing men with 
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tbeir papistical yestments, complains that he has 
been much troubled with a strange singing in his 
head ever since they came on board his ship. For 
remedy wliereof, the parson of the parish hath 
persuaded him to sell that profane yessel, and to 
distribute the money among the faithful brethren. 

. . To conclude, I am persuaded if God 

and his angels at the last day should come down in 
their whitest garments, they would run away, and 
cry, ^ The children of the chapel are come again to 
torment us ! — Let us fly from the abomination of 
these hoys, and hide ourselyes in the mountains ! '"'^ 
The great Ciyil War was not concluded, when 
the ancient Palace of Holyrood Hduse was de- 
stroyed, either by wilful or accidental fire, while a 
body of English soldiers were quartered there. 
The circumstance is thus mentioned in the Diary 
of Andrew Nicol, amongst the remarkable eyents 
of 1650, the most disastrous year which Scotland 
had seen since the wars of Bruce and Baliol : — 
^* The body of the Englisch army being thus 
quartered in Edinburgh, Cannogait, Leith, and in 
seyeral other partes of Lowthiane, and a number 
of the.Englisches futemen being lodged within the 
Abbey of Haly-Rud.hous, it fell out that upon ane 
Weddensday, being the thretene day of October, 
1650, the haiU royal part of that palaice wes put 
in a flame, and brent to the grund on all the pairtis 
thereof, except a lyttill." — The small part which is 
here stated to. haye escaped the conflagration was 
the double tower upon the north-west, with th& 

1 Secret History of James L 
VOL. VTI. T 
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adjoining building, containing the apartments of 
Queen Mary, which is now the lodging of the Duke 
of Hamilton, as Keeper of the Palace. 

After monarchy was restored, Charles the Second 
showed a liberal attention to the condition of his 
ancient metropolis. A new palace, built upon the 
site of the former, and connected with its renerable 
relics, was erected, after the plan of Sir William Bruce 
of Kinross, by Robert Milne, the King's mason. 
The work, though in the French taste of Louis 
XIV.'s reign, does honour both to the architect 
and the builder. It is a quadrangle, built around 
a central court, surrounded with piazzas. The 
front is very handsome. It is two stories high^ 
and flat in the roof, closing the inner court as 
with a screen, and giving access to it under a hand- 
some cupola, surmounted by an imperial crown, 
executed in stone work. At each angle of the 
iront the building projects and rises above the line, 
being decorated with turrets at the angles. The 
other three sides of the palace are three stories 
high, but plain and unomamented. 

The attention of Charles was also turned to the 
abbey-church, which he fitted up anew as a cha- 
pel-royal, to be set apart in future for the use of 
the royal family — the installation of the Knights 
of the Thistle — and other occasions of regal solem* 
nity. A throne was erected for the sovereign, and 
stalls for twelve knights of the order ; an organ 
was again introduced, and the whole interior of the 
chapel was, at considerable expense, put into com- 
plete repair. But it was again destined to feel the 
violating rage of civil discord. 
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James IL, or VII. of Scotland, resided long at 
tlie Abbey of Holyrood House ere he succeeded to 
the throne^ kept a vice-regal conrt there, and by 
Mb stately and formal courtesy towards the proud 
aristocracy of Scotland, laid the foundation of that 
attachment to his person and family, which showed 
itself in so many unsuccessful insurrections. He 
bequeathed, as Duke of York, his name to the 
Duke's Walk, a level space extending from the 
back front of the palace to the verge of the park, 
«nd once shaded with loiity trees, which are now 
felled. For a long time this was the usual place in 
which the gentlemen of Edinburgh were wont to 
decide afl^rs of honour* 

But though James oontribnted something to the 
splendourof the palace of his ancestors, he was finally 
the cause of its being ruined through the same obsti- 
nate bigotry by which he forfeited three kingdoms* 
When he ascended the throne, amongst other in- 
judicious measures in &vour of Popery, he thought 
proper not only to have mass celebrated in the 
chapel-royal at Holyrood House, but also to es- 
tablish a Roman Catholic printing-press and Popish 
schools there. These acts of bigotry drew down 
the displeasure of the people at once upon the go- 
vernment and the very building itself, which was 
doubly odious as the residence of Perth the chan- 
cellor, the Popish minister of a Popish monarch. 

As the great national crisis approached, the 
Papists were insulted as they attended mass at the 
chapel. The guards interfered to chastise the 
rioters, and the government, with ill-timed seve- 
rity, ponbhed a man with death for using words of 
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encouragement to the multitude. At length, 10th 
December, 1688, the insurrection assumed an or- 
ganized and formidable aspect. A great number 
of the youth of the city assembling with arms in 
their hands, such as they could procure in haste^ 
marched towards the abbey in something like mili- 
tary array. One Captain Wallace, who commanded 
about one hundred and forty soldiers on the palace 
guard, after vainly endeavouring to repel the mul- 
titude otherwise, at length fired upon them, killed 
several, wounded more, and dispersed the whole 
body. The gentlemen of the Prince of Orange's 
party appear to have thought this a proper time to 
declare themselves. A warrant for the surrender 
of the abbey was obtained from the Convention of 
Estates, . then sitting ; the pursuivants, with their 
habits of ceremony, were called out ; the city guard 
were put under arms, and their old commander,. 
Major Graham, though a notorious persecutor of 
the Covenanters, was released from prison and 
placed at their head, on promising to do faithful 
service at this conjuncture. The Whig gentlemen 
took arms themselves, with such followers as the^r 
could muster. Even Lord Mersing^ton, otie of the 
judges — as drunk, says Lord Balcarres, as ale and 
brandy could make him — (but that we hope is a 
scandsd,) assumed a halberd upon the occasion* 
When these motley forces arrived before the ab- 
l>ey, Wallace again refused to yield up the guard 
intrusted to him ; firing commenced on both sides, 
and discipline was likely once more to have proved 
superior to zeal and numbers, had not the defenders 
committed the error of drawing out their men ia 
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iront of the building, which afiPorded Captain 
Graham an opportunity of forcing his way by a 
private entrance. Wallace and his soldiers, finding 
themselves attacked at once in front and rear, dis- 
persed, leaving several slain; and the assailants 
then force.d their way into the palace and chapel, 
where, unfortunately, not contented with wreaking 
their displeasure upon the Popish vestments and 
images which fell into their hands, they laid the 
chapel utterly waste, tearing down the seats, stalls, 
3nd carved ornaments, breaking even into the re- 
cesses of the dead, to tear from their coffins th^ 
remains of kings and nobles who lay buried in the 
choir, and leaving the whole a scene of devastation 
and ruin. 

Want of skill and stupidity completed the deso- 
lation of this ancient chapel. The Barons of 
Exchequer, with well-meant attention to its repair, 
had directed a new roof to be imposed on the 
ancient walls. But this roof was of freestone, and 
unhappily its weight proved too great for the 
frailty of walls, already nearly 600 years old. It 
fell within two years after it had been put up, 
breaking down and ruining the ground-work, and 
the shafts of the columns, and encumbering the 
whole interior. In this state it still remains. 

To increase the disgust occasioned by a spectacle 
so melancholy, there was formerly a custom of 
exhibiting to visitors the wretched remains of our 
former sovereigns, as the thigh-bones of Henry 
Damley, (which warranted the traditional accounts 
•of his great height,) the skull of Queen Margaret, 
the corpse of a certain Countess of Jioxburgh, w^ho 
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had the misfortmie to be shriveUed into a mnnmiy, 
and similar ghastly reUcs of mortaHty. This inde- 
cent and degrading exhibition is now prohibited, 
and the bones of the departed built up in their 
separate tombs. There have been also proposals 
tmder the consideration of .the Peers of Scotland 
and other eminent persons, for repairing and re- 
establishing the royal chapel ; and it may be 
hoped, that the prospect to which Scotland looks 
forward, of once more receiying a monarch within 
her metropolis, may hasten so desirable an under- 
taking. 

The Palace of Holyrood itself has been only 
twice inhabited by princely tenants since it was 
left by the Duke of York. The adrenturous 
Charles Edward Stuart was resident there for 
some time before and after the battle of Preston- 
pans, in the eventM years 1745-6. More lately, 
and in our own time, these deserted apartments 
served to accommodate his Royal Highness the 
Compte d'Artois, younger brother to his Majesty 
Louis XVIII., with the emigrant nobility who 
were attached to his person.^ 

It ought to be mentioned, that the precincts 
of the palace, together with an extensive range 

' [King George the Foartfa held bis levees in the Palace of 
Holyrood in August 1822. In January 1796, the exiled 
Compte d*Artois, afterwards Charles X. of France, took up 
his residence in Holyrood, where he remained until August 
1799. When agidn driven from his country, by the Revolu- 
tion of 1630, the same unfortunate prince, with all the imme- 
diate members of his family, sought refuge once more in the 
ancient palace of the Stuarts, and remained there until Idth 
September, 1832.] 
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t{ hi]], rocli:, and pasture^ground, compreliending 
Arthur's Seat and Salisbury Crags, luid termed 
the King's Parle, have the privileges of a sanctuary 
to those who are exposed to imprisonment at the 
suit of civil creditors. There is a separate juris- 
diction witliin tliis district, exercised by the bailie 
of the Dvike of Hamilton, the heritable l^eeper of 
the palace. When debts are contracted within the 
sanctuary, a rare occurrence, it may be supposed, 
where credit is necessarily much under the con- 
trol of caution, the debtor finds a place of restraint, 
even in this privileged bounds, and is committed to 
the prison of the sanctuary. 

This privilege of sanctuary, like other matters 
of the kind, has both its advantages and incon- 
veniences. It has often afforded an honest, but 
unfortunate, individual, time to look into his own 
affairs, and to provide honourably and fairly for 
their final extrication. At other times it has been 
abused by the profligacy of some, and the incurable 
imprudence of others. It may be remarked, that 
it is fully more frequently resorted to by our neigh- 
bours of England than by native Scotsmen, the 
mildness of our law respecting personal duresse 
making it scarce worth tlie debtor's while to fly to 
the sanctuary, nor worth that of the creditor to 
throw him into a prison, from which (if no fraud is 
alleged against him) he is sure to be liberated after 
a brief confinement. 

The gardens, &c., in the vicinity of the Abbey of 
Holyrood House, with all the remaining ofl&ces, 
have of course suffered by the negligence which has 
permitted the building itself to run into disrepair, 
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Bnd the chapel to fall into rains. The Botanical 
Garden was originally established there, bnt it has 
been long remored to a more fayonrable situation. 
Were the spirit of the haughty Duke of York to 
revisit the scenes he once inhabited, the apostrophe 
of Shakspeare, most applicable in all its parts to 
the present state of this ancient palace, might be 
addressed to the phantom by those whose disas- 
trous circumstances make them the inmates of the 
sanctuary: — 

" Alas ! and what shall York see here 

Bat empty lodgings, and unfurnish*d walls. 

Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones, — 

And what cheer find for welcome bat our groans ? " 

Richard IL 



EDINBURGH, FROM SAINT ANTHONY'S CHAPETi. 

[CALLCOTT.] 

The present view is taken from Saint An- 
thony's Chapel, of which a shattered ruin rises on 
the shoulder of Arthur's Seat. It belonged to the 
cell of a hermit, the vestiges of which still remain 
near to the chapeL . 

The ruins are crumbling fast to decay, and have 
already lost a tower, which, in the time of Mait- 
land, still adorned the western end. The site of 
the hermitage and chapel are chosen with striking 
propriety ; and seem, as becomes the abode of 
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ascetic devotion, to frown from their rugged and 
lofty site upon the abode of ScotJ;i8h monarchy, 
and the noise and tumult of the capital, placed, as 
it were^ above the vanities of human life, yet 
having them full in view. The history of the 
hermitage has not been handed down to us. .The 
chapel has been a plain but handsome Gothic 
building. A high rock rises behind the cell, from 
the foot of which gushes a pure and plentiful 
fountain, dedicated of course to Saint Anthony, 
the Genitis Loci. It is mentioned in a beautiful 
and well-known Scottish song, 

** Now Arthur's Seat sail be my bed. 
The sheets sail ne^er be fyled by me ; 

Saint Anton's Well sail be my drink, 
Since my true loye*8 forsaken me." 
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REGALIA OF SCOTLAND. 

[a. GXDSXS.] 

The date of the various articles of the regalia 
can be precisely ascertained, excepting only that of 
the CR0WN> concerning which something is left 
to conjecture. Neither does this doubt relate to 
the crown as it at present appears, because it is 
certain that the arches, ball, and cross, which close 
and surmount the original coronet or diadem, were 
added to it by James V. ; so that the question 
only remains, to> what era we ought to refer the 
diadem itself, which is unquestionably of a date 
more ancient than the additions made to it. 

There is a natural inclination in the mind to 
ascribe the date of so remarkable a relic to a period 
of national triumph, and its formation to the com- 
mands of a victorious and patriotic monarch : we 
cannot, therefore, wonder at the fond desire which 
Scottish antiquaries have shown to refer the date 
of this diadem, in the language of national song, to 

« Days when gade Kimo Robk&t rang." 
And although no direct proof can be produced that 
this was actually the case, the following circum- 
stances seem to render the conjecture highly 
probable. 

There can be no doubt, that, from an early 
period, the Scottish, like other European nations, 
used the crown as a symbol of royalty, and accord- 
ingly their historians mention on various occasions 
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liie ceremony of coronation at the Abbey of Scone ; 
but the crown used on these occasions, with every 
o^er emblem of royalty, was taken from John 
Baliol by Edward I. of England, in the year 
1296. The ceremony of degradation was per- 
formed in the Castle of Montrosoi (or Brechin, ac- 
cording to other authorities,) where the unfortu- 
nate Bfdiol was produced before Edward, dressed 
in the full robes, and adorned with all the ensigns 
of royalty. The garments were stripped from him 
one by one : the lining of ermine was torn from 
Ms royal vest, from which he acquired the ignomi- 
nious nickname of Toom'tabart, or Empty Coat — 
the sceptre, sword, crown, and ring, were then 
severally taken from him, and the degraded mo- 
narch was compelled, by the symbol of delivering 
a white wand, to yield up to Edward his full right 
of sovereignty.^ It cannot be doubted that the 
English king retained possession of these royal 
insignia, since he was at the pains to transport to 
London the celebrated marble stone used at the 
coronation of the Scottish kings, — an emblem of 
his victorious usurpation neither so valuable nor so 
portable. 

If farther proof were wanting of the English 
monarch having carried off or destroyed the re- 
galia of Scotland in the year 1296, it 

1906 ' ^^ses out of the fact, that when Bruce 

first asserted his right to the crown of 

Scotland, and was crowned king at Scone, a tem- 

r 1 The original account of this mortifying ceremonf* as 
given hy the Prior of Lochleven, may be found in the 
Appendix to this descriptioni No. L 
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porary circle, or coronet of gold, was used for that 
purpose, which would have been unnecessary had 
the ancient Regalia existed, or been within his 
reach. Even this temporary badge of royalty fell 

into the hands of the English . after 
^19^^^' Bruce's defeat at the battle of Methven, 

exactly three months after his corona- 
tion. The golden crownlet, after Bruce's defeat 
and flight, appears for a time to have been con- 
cealed by one Geoffrey de Coigners, to whose care 
it had probably been intrusted. These circum*- 
£tances we learn from the tenor of a pardon issued 
by King Edward to Coigners, at the instance of 
Queen Margaret of England.^ 

It is certain, therefore, that when the victor of 
Bannockburn assumed the absolute sovereignty 
of his dominions, there was no Scottish crown in 
existence, since that used by his predecessors, as 
well as the coronel made for his own coronation, 
had both fallen into the hands of the English. Of 
their subsequent fate we are entirely ignorant ; 
nor does it clearly appear what measures were ever 
afterwards taken for their restoration to Scotland. 
It is indeed sufficiently ascertained, that at the 
Peace of Northampton, in 1328, it was agreed that 
the famous stone of Scone, on which the kings of 
Scotland were wont to sit at their coronation, 
should be restored to the Scots : ' and it seems 

* Appendix, No. II. 

* There is in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, a writ under the Privy Seal of Edward III.» 

• dated at Bordesley, in July, 1028, directed to the abbot and 
convent of Westminster; in which, after reciting that his 
council had, in his Parliament holden at Northampton, agreed 
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difficult to suppose that a similar stipulation had 
not heen made fpr the restitution of the Scottish 
regalia ; unless, perhaps, they had been destroyed 
during the interval of the English usurpation.^ 
Certain it is, that if any such condition was made, 
it was not complied with in the case of the regalia, 
any more than that respecting the stone of Scone, 
which, notwithstanding the treaty, was still retain- 
ed in England. The ancient crown of Scotland, 
therefore, was never restored, which renders it 
highly probable that the diadem now preserved 
was made by Bruce's orders, to replace " the 
golden round and top of sovereignty,*' which was 
the visible emblem of the national independence, 
recovered by the wisdom and valour of the Scottish 
deliverer. 

At the death of Robert Bruce, such a crown 
was in existence, for his son, David II., held his 

that th6 stone whereupon the Kinga of Scotland used to sit 
at the time of their coronation, and which was then in the 
keeping of that abbot and convent, should be sent to Scotland, 
and that he had ordered the Sheriffs of London to receive the 
same from them by indenture, and cause it to be carried to 
the Queen Mother ; he commands the abbot and convent to 
deliver up the said stone to those sheriffs as soon as they 
should come to them for that purpose. — Calendars of Ancient 
Charters, Sfc, Jntrod, p. 58. 

1 The different parts of what has been denominated the 
Treaty of Northampton, from the place of its final ratification 
>y Edward III. and his parliament, were contained in 
various instruments and indentures, dated, some of them at 
Tork, others at Edinburgh. Of these, the principal are now 
known to be preserved in the public archives of Scotland ; but 
in none of them is there any stipulation either respecting thq 
Scottish regalia, or the stone of Scone. — See the new Edition 
of Rtmsr's Fasdera, 
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coronation with mrasual solemnity ; and it is par- 
ticularly noticed, tliat, by the special directions of 
the Pope, the ceremony of nnction w3H then, fot 
the first time, nsed in the inangoration of a Sco^ 
tish monarch. Where new ceremonies were added, 
the ancient rites were donbdess carefoUy observed ; 
and it cannot be doubted, therefore, that David 
was regularly crowned, and with a diadem suited 
to his dignity, which crown must have been fiibri* 
cated betwixt the date of the battle of Bannock*- 
bum in 1314, and that of David ll.'s coronation in 
1329. 

The workmanship of tiie ancient portion of the 
present crown, and in particular, the mode in which 
the gems are set, betoken great antiquity, and ap- 
pears at least as early as the fourteenth century, 
which corresponds with tiie date of Bruce's reign. 
After this period, precious stones were usually 
polished and cut into facets, whereas those of the 
Scottish crown are set rough, and in tiieir natural 
state, without any attempts to relieve or improve 
their appearance by the art of the lapidary. 

To these observations it may be added, that 
such representations as exist of the Scottish crown 
previous to the time of Robert, whether on coins or 
on the seals of monarchs, are, as far as the rudeness 
of the delineation enables us to judge, of a different 
form firom that which we are now treating of, and 
represent a diadem ornamented with fieurs-de-lis 
only, whereas, from the time of Robert Bruce 
downwards, ihefletars'de-lis are interchanged with 
crosses, as on the present crown. The head of 
David T. at Melrose Abbey, is in like manner en- 
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yironed with a crown heaxing Jieurs-de-lis only; 
whereas that supposed to represent Robert Brucct 
in the Abbey of Dunfermline^ where that great 
deliverer lies buried, bears the crosses also. These 
circumstances afford strong indications in support 
of the hypothesis which assigns the date of the 
present crown to the happy reign of that great 
monarch. 

There occurs only one argument afiecting this hy- 
pothesis ; namely, that it is possible the crown used 
at David's coronation may have been again carried 
off during the brief usurpation of Edward Baliol 
in 1332. But although it is certain, that in that 
year Baliol went through the ceremony of a coro- 
nation at Scone, and therefore was in possession 
of the regalia, yet there is nothing in any of the 
historians which can lead us to suppose that any 
dilapidation took place on that occasion. Neither 
could Baliol, whose ambition it was, under the 
protection of England, to establish himself as king 
of Scotland, have had the slightest motive for offer* 
ing such a gratuitous insult to the feelings of his 
subjects. To which it may be added, that his ex- 
pulsion from Scotland was so sudden and so precipi- 
tate, that, far from having time to carry with him 
any part of the national jewels, Baliol escaped 
from Annan with scarce a single attendant, and 
very nearly in a state of nakedness. In the long 
"wars and disturbances which followed, Scotland 
was indeed repeatedly overrun, but never subju- 
gated ; Dumbarton, Dimbar, and other strongholds, 
yvere usually in possession of the patriots, who had 
therefore the means of securing the regalia. We 
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cannot suppose that they neglected this ; for the 
silence hoth of English and Scottish historians, 
whose exultation or grief would have heen suffici- 
ently clamorous, seems to assure us that the crown 
of Bruce did not again fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

We ought also to mention, that, as faur as the rude- 
ness of the coinage enables us to determine, the coins 
of Scotland, down to the reign of James IV., exhi- 
bit a diadem or circle, relieved with fieurs-de-lis 
and crosses, exactly resembling the original and 
more ancient part of the present Scottish crown. 

In the end of the fifteenth century, the sove- 
reigns of the independent states of £urope began 
to alter the shape of their crowns, and to close 
them with arches at the top, in imitation of those 
which are called imperial. This distinction was 
formerly proper to emperors. " The crown of the 
emperor," we translate from Honorious of Augs- 
burg, " represents the circle of the globe. Augustus, 
therefore, bears it in evidence that he possesses 
the sovereignty of the world. An arch is bended 
over the diadem, in order to represent the ocean, 
by which the world is divided." ^ But although 
this mystical explanation seems to render the arched 
crown peculiar to the imperial dignity, the distinc- 
tion was soon afterwards assumed by the kings ot 
Europe, in order to establish a suitable distinction 
between independent monarchs and the petty so- 
vereigns of every description, all of whom assumed 
the diadem, or open crown. Charles VI I L of 

I Gemma AntTiuBf lib. i. cap. 224, 
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France took nn arched crown in the year 1495. 
There is some doubt with reg^d to the time when 
the close crown was assumed in Enghmd, but the 
best authorities refer it to the reig^ of Henry V II. 
and the year 1485, The practice at length became 
so general, that the French phrase, fermer la cov- 
ronney signifies the effort of a prince to shake him- 
self dear of yassalage to a superior 

The Scottish monarchs had more reason than 
most others to maintain in every way their title to 
that independence, which they had been so often 
obliged to assert against the encroaching preten- 
sions of their neighbours. Accordingly, on James 
IV.'s second coinage in the year. 1488, he is repre- 
sented with bushy hair, and a close or archec. 
crown, which, as Snelling remarks, is as early, if 
not an earlier assumption of this mark of supre- 
macy, as any that appears in the English series.^ 

But although this badge of sovereignty was 
represented as arched upon the Scottish coinage, 
.as a public intimation of independent sovereignty^ 
it is probable that the actual crown itself underwent 
no change until the reign of James V., who added 
the two concentric circles, surmounted at the point 
of intersection with a mound of gold enamelled, and 
a large cross patee, upon which are the characters 
J. B. V. We have ahready stated, that it is evi- 
dent that these arches are of a date much posterior 
to the original crown, from the following circum- 
stances :-**ls1^ They have not originally made a 
part of the diadem, but are attached to it by tacks 

i Vum qfthc Siker Coinage of Soptlmd^ 1774, pp. 10, IJU : 
VOL. VIL U 
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of gold. 2dly, The workmansliip of the arches is 
of a different and inferior description. Sdly, The 
metal differs in quality, the gold of the arches being 
inferior in parity to that which forms the diadem. 
When, therefore, we find in the Manuscript Diary 
of Lord Fountainhall, preserved in the Advocates' 
Library, a memorandum, stating that '^ the crown 
of Sootland is not the ancient one, but was casten 
•of new by King James V.," we must understand it 
in the limited sense of an alteration of the form by 
the addition of the arches, not an actual remoulding 
of the whole substance of the crown. 

The SCEPTRE was also made in the reign of 
James V., as appears by the characters J. R. V. 
engraved under the figures of the three ssdnts, 
which are placed upon the top of it. It may be 
presumed that the sceptre was made at the same 
time when the crown was altered ; most probably 
during the king's visit to Paris in 1536. James, 
when preparing for his intimate alliance with France 
by marrying one of her princesses, might be natu- 
rally induced to repair and augment the splendour 
of tlie national regalia ; and the advanced state of 
the arts at Paris afforded him the best opportunity 
of doing so.^ 

I The only part of the sceptre which seems of a different 
age from that of James V. is the laige globular mass of rock 
crystal and its peculiar metallic settings, which surmount the 
sculptured figures near, the top, and which indicate a d^reie 
of rudeness in the arts that ill accords with the other parts of 
the workmanship. It seems by no means improbable that 
this stone (which in the wardrobe inventories is dignified 
with the name of a great heryU) was an amulet which had 
made part of the more ancient sceptre of the Scottish king^. 
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The SWORD OF STATE has an earlier date than 
ihe sceptre. This beautiful specimen of early art 
was presented to King James IV. by the warlike 
Pope Julius II., in the year 1507. It was accom- 
ipanied by a consecrated hat ; and both, as we are 
made acquainted by Lesly,^ were delivered with 
great solemnity in the Church of Holyrood by the 
Papal Legate and the Abbot of Dunfermline. This 
article of the regalia is not interesting to the anti- 
quary alone ; the beautiful and fanciful style of the 
sculpture upon the handle, and the filigree work 
with which the sheath is covered, carry back the 
admirer of the arts to the period when they revived 
in their splendour. The various devices which are 
interwoven with the chasing represent the Papal 
tiara and the keys of St Peter, — ornaments 
^appropriate to the See of Rome ; and the foliage 
of oak-leaves and acorns, the personal device of 
Pope Julius, with which they are intermingled, 
forms a most beautiful example of the style of 
ornament commonly termed grotesqtLCy which is 
thus described by Benvenuto Cellini. 

" In Italy there is a variety of tastes, and we cut 
foliages in many different forms; the Lombards 
make the most beautiful wreaths, representing ivy 
leaves, and others of the same sort, with agreeable 
twinings highly pleasing to the eye. The Romans 
and Tuscans have a much better notion in this 
respect, for they represent acanthus leaves, with all 
their festoons and flowers, winding in a variety of 
forms, and amongst these leaves they insert hirers 

> 2>e RehuM Gestis Scotorum^ edU« 157^ p* 390, 
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and animals of seyeral sorts, with great ingenuity 
and eleg^ce in the arrangement. They in part 
likewise have recourse to wild flowers, eash. as 
those called lyon's mouths, aooompanied with odi«* 
fine inventions of imagination, which are tenned 
grotesque hy the igpoorant.''^ 

Having thus given some account of the external 
appearance of these regalia, and of the date to whi<^ 
each article may he ascrihed, it remains to notice 
the use which was made of them upon public occa- 
sions of solemnity, together with sudi particulars 
as can be collected respecting their history. 

The chief use of these ornaments, imquestionably, 
was at the coronation of each new monarch. 

It happens that the Scottish writers, seldom very 
full in recording matters of mere ceremonial, have 
left us no particular account respecting the rites of 
coronataon. One remarkable part of the ceremonisd, 
as practised in the early monarchy, seems to have 
derived its origin from the ancient Celtic ceremony 
of placing the new chief, or tanist, upon a stone 
or rock, when assuming for the first time the com- 
mand of his tribe. Indeed the stone itself, termed 
in the Gaelic Liafail, (the fiited grey-stone,) is 
said to have been originally brought from Irdand 
by Fergus, and (aoowding to the Book of Howth) 
was vocal in heathen times, like the pulpit of Maho- 
met or statue of MenmoDy and emitted a sound 
when the lawful heir of the crown first was placed 
uponit.^ The priests, vrith the art which they so fire- 

> lAfe of Ben. Cetthi, London, 1771, toL i., p. IIOL 
* WKn*9 Antigmtkt ^Jniamd, p.l7« j 
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^tently practised, seem to hare adopted, and, after 
their own manner, sanctified this custom ; and hence 
the usage of placing the new-made monarch of 
Scotland npon the fated stone, which now altered 
its diaracter without losing its sanctity, and was 
crednlonsly beliered to have been the pillow of the 
Patriarch Jacob, when he beheld his yision in the 
field of Bethel. This part of the ceremonial, the 
only one very peculiar to Scotland, was abolished 
by the transference of the fatal stone to West- 
minster, it being of course impossible to find any 
gnbstitute for so venerable a relic. This loss was 
sustained several years before any part of the pre- 
sent reg^a had an existence, and the sight of the 
Scottish palladium in the Abbey of Westminster, 
is still an affliction to the eyes of the more zealous 
Scotsman. 

Respecting other parts of the Scottish corona* 
tion ceremony, our chief guide must be the account 
of the ill-omened coronation of Charles II., as it 
was performed in the church of Scone on the Ist 
of January, 1651, when he was called to the throne 
by the Presbyterian interest, less out of a sense of 
returning loyalty, than from their strong indigna- 
tion against their late brethren, the English Inde* 
pendents. 

Upon that occasion, the King, clad in a prince's 
robe, walked in procession from the hall of the 
palace to the church, the spurs, sword of state, 
sceptre, and crown, being carried before him by 
the principal nobility. It was remarkable, that 
upon this occasion the crown was borne by the 
onhappy Marquis of Argyle, who was put to death 
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in no very leg^ manner immediately after the Re-> 
storation, using upon the scaffold these remarkable 
iirords, '< I placed the crown on the King's heady 
and in reward he brings mine to the block." 

Upon entering the church, the King ascended 
an elevated throne, and listened to a sermon by Mr 
Robert Douglas, minister of Edinburgh, in which, 
with more zeal than decency and discretion, the 
preacher insisted upon the sins of the royal house, 
not forgetting those of the King himself. King 
Charles then solemnly swore to the Covenant, 
which doubtless, in the opinion of many present, 
was the most substantial and important part of the 
ceremony. He then took the coronation oath, as 
contained in the 8th Act of the first Parliament of 
James VI. This oath was so much altered upoH 
the change of religion, that it no longer resembles 
the ancient coronation oath of Scotland, which we 
have reason to believe was far more special in its 
description of the civil duties of the sovereign to 
the subject. There exists an unpublished act of a 
General Council of the Nation in the reign of Ro- 
bert III., from which the substance of the ancient 
oath may be collected ; and its terms, as adjusted 
in one of the Parliaments of King James II., may 
be still more exactly ascertained.^ 

1 The act here alluded to is that of a Council- General, hol- 
den at Perth, January 27, 1398, appointing David Duke of 
Hothesay to be the King's lieutenant throughout the realm ; 
and, besides a special oath, peculiarly applicable to this dele- 
gated office, requiring further, ** the said Due be swome tti 
fulfyl efter his power all the thyngis that the Kyng in his 
crownyng wes sworne for til do to haly kyrke ande the 
pupyl,**— << that is to say, the fredome ande the rycht of t\t% 
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Charles was then invested with the royal robes 
by the High Chamberlain^ girded with the sword 
of state, and crowned by the Marquis of Argyle 
with the royal crown. Each of these actions was 
accompanied by a suitable exhortation. 

When the King was thus adorned with all the 
ensigns of his high dignity, lyon king-at-arms 
caused a herald to call the nobility before their so- 
vereign, one by one, according to their rank. Each 
as he passed before the King knelt down, and, 
with his hand touching the crown on the King's 
bead, swore these words : *^ By the Eternal and 
Almighty God, who liveth and reigneth for ever, I 
shall support thee to my utmost." This individual 
homage being rendiered, the nobility held up their 
hands and took a general oath of fidelity. 

The earl mareshal and lyon king then went 
to the four comers of the stage successively, and 
proclaimed the obligatory oath to be taken by th^ 
subjects at large ; and the people, holding up their 
hands, swore : ^' By the Eternal and Almighty 
God, who liveth and reigneth for ever, we become 
your liege-men, and truth and faith shall bear unto 

kyrke to kepe wndamyste ; the ktwys aode the lowikble cus- 
tumet to geer be kepit to the pupil; inanslaerys, reiferis, 
hrynxieris, ande generaly all mysdoeris thrach etyrnthe til 
restreygnyhe and punyse ; and specialy oursit men heretekis 
and put fra the kyrke, at the request of the kyrke, to 
restreygne.'* 

The coronation oath, said to have been made in the Parlia- 
ment of James II., June 14, 1445, is not preserved on record, 
but may be found in seyeral ancient manuscripts of Scottish 
law. From one of these manuscripts, presenred in the Har- 
leian Library, it has been printed in Finkerton*s History, 
vol. i., App.,p. 476.. 
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yon, and lire and die witli yoa against all manner 
of folk whatsoeyer^ in yonr service, according to 
the National Covenant and Solemn League and 
Corenant*" The nobility and the lyon king-at- 
arms then assnmed their coronets. 

The lord chamberlain next vnloosed the sword 
of state from the King's side^ drew it, and deli- 
vered it drawn into the King's hand, who gave it 
to the constable to be borne naked before him. 

The Ekurl of Crawford and Lindsay placed the 
sceptre in the King^s right hand, with a suitable 
exhortation } and the Marqnis of Argyle installed 
him in the royal throne, saying : '^ Stand and hold 
fast from henceforth, the place whereof yon are the 
lawful and righteous heir, by a long and lineal suo-- 
cession of your fathers, which is now delivered unto 
you by authority of Almighty God." The minister 
then threw in a long word of exhortation ; which 
finished, a free pardon to all offenders was pro- 
claimed from the four comers of the stage by the 
lord chancellor and the lyon king-at-arms. 

The King then, supported by the chancellory 
constable, and mareshal, exhibited himself to the 
people at the door of the church, who received 
him with shouts of *' Grod save the King ! " The 
new made Monarch returned into the church and 
assumed his throne, while the lyon king recited 
the royal pedigree up to Fergus the First. Then 
the lyon again called the lords, one by one, to do 
homage, who, kneeling, and holding their hands 
betwixt the King's hands, did swear these words : 
"By the Eternal and Almighty God, who liveth 
and reigneth for ever, I become your liege-man, 
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and trnth and faith shall hear unto you, and live 
and die with you, against all manner of folk what-* 
ever, in your service, according to the National 
Covenant and Solemn League and Covenant." 

Another long exhortation, pronounced hy the 
minister, in which again the iniquities of the royai 
house were not forgotten, showed the ill-timed and 
intemperate zeal of the Preshyterian party. When 
this was ended, the King, wearing his royal rohes, 
with the crown on his head, the sceptre in his hand, 
and the sword of state home hefore him, returned 
to the palace in solemn procession. ' 

Such was the ceremony of Charles II^'s corona- 
tion, in which we may presume, that most of the 
ancient rites, so far as they were knovm or remem- 
bered, were duly observed. The ceremony of 
anointing the monarch was indeed omitted, either 
because the ruling powers judged it in itself super- 
stitious, or because they chanced to recollect that 
it had been introduced into the coronation ritual 
by a bull of Pope John XXII. Upon the whole, 
the impertinent zeal of the puritanic clergy, 
^' thrusting the doctor's chair into the crown," 
marred the dignity of a solemn union betwixt the 
king and liis people, by an over-strained zeal for 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and by allusions 
to former disputes, equally rude, impolitic, and 
mistimed. 

During the sittings of the Scottish Parliament, 
which were usually preceded by a solemn proces- 
sion of the members, the regalia were borne in state 
to the hall of the assembly, and, as emblems of the 
royal authority, were placed on a table before the 
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throne, when they were not worn upon the person 
of the sovereign. 

It has been abready mentioned, that the royal 
assent to the acts of the Scottish Parliament was 
given by touching them with the sceptre. Accord- 
ing to the ancient and established ceremony in 
such cases, the lord chancellor presented the laws 
to the sovereign, or, in his absence, to the com- 
i^dissioner who occupied the throne as the King'» 
representative, and the King, or his commissioner, 
touched the bills with the sceptre. James VI. was 
at great pains to explain this matter to the English 
Parliament when he adjourned them on the last day 
of March, 1607. His object was to impress upon his 
English subjects that the royal authority which he 
possessed, according to the constitution of Scotland, 
gave him a negative voice in the proceedings of 
the national council. <' Besides," said the British 
Solomon, << when they (t. e. the Scottish Parlia* 
ment) have passed them for laws, they are presented 
imto mee, and I, with my sceptre put into my 
hand by the chancellor, 'must say, / ratifie and 
approve all thingis done in this present Parliament. 
And if there bee any thing that I dislike, they rase 
it out before. If this may be called a negative 
voyce, then I have one I am sure in that Parlia- 
ment." 

The production of the honours in Parliament 
was accounted such a necessary part of the solem- 
nity attending the sitting of that national body, 
that their absence was accounted ominous. When 
the Articles of Perth, so obnoxious to the pres- 
byterians, were passed in the year 1621, the dis* 
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contented party exulted that the tempest upon 
this occasion (in itself a prodigy) prevented the 
regalia from being brought in procession to the 
Parliament, and that the hated articles were not 
greeted with the presence of the honours when 
they were adopted. 

During the sitting of Parliament, the royal in- 
signia were placed under the care and custody of 
the Earl Mareshal of Scotland, whose high office 
of state was hereditary in the family of Keith. * It 
would also appear that the same officer claimed a 
right to preserve the regalia during the intervals 
in which Parliament was not sitting ; but as this 
must have been attended with much inconvenience^ 
the castles, estates, and vassallage of that great 
nobleman, by which alone he could protect the 
regalia, lying far in the north, and at a distance 
from the seat of government, the honours, except- 
ing upon one memorable occasion, to be hereafter 
noticed, seem to have been usually lodged, with 
the rest of the royal treasure, in the jewel-house,, 
under the care of the treasurer for the time. We 
find them, accordingly, repeatedly given up in the 
inventories of the royal treasure ; as, for example,, 
in the year 1539, when this entry occurs in the in- 
ventory of the royal wardrobe : — 

" JOWELLIS. 

<' Item, ane crowne of gold sett with perle and 
precious stanis. 

** Item, in primis diamentis tuenty 

<* Item, of fyne orient perle thre scoir and aucht, 
wantand ane floure delice of god. 
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'^ Item, ane septonr with ane grete bereal and 
ane perle in the heid of it. 

'' Item, twa swerdis of honour, with twa beltLs^ 
the auld belt wantand foure stathis."^ 

In a subsequent inventory, given np by John 
T^nnand, 28th November, 1542, a similar entry 
occurs concerning the r^sdia. 

<^ Item, in the first his grace's cronn, full of pre- 
dus stanes and orient perle^ with ane septur set 
with ane greit barreU. 

*^ Item, twa swordis of honour, with twa beltis 
wantand four stuthis. 

*^ Item, ane rob royall of purpour velvatt lynitt 
with armin, and ane kirtill of the samyne velvott, 
l3rnitt in the foir breistis with armyn and heid 
siclyk." 

In these inventories the reader will see mention 
made of two swords of state ; the second was pro- 
bably that which was presented to James V. from 
the Papal See, upon the 22d February, 1536 ; a 
giftt which, according to Lesly, was accompanied 
by an intimation which James, for the time, had 
the wisdom to disregard, that the edge of the 
weapon would be well employed against his here- 
tical neighbour, Henry VIII. of England. This 
sword appears to have been lost in the lapse of 
time ; or in the dilapidation of the royal treasnre 

* CoHeetion of Inventories and other Records of the Royal 
Wardrobe and Jeioel-House, ^c, Edin. 1815, 4to. 
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wbich took place diiriog the beginning and latter 
end of Queen Mary's reign. 

Another curious article occurs in Tennand's 
inventory, namely^ ^' the Queenis Graces crown, 
set haill with the perle and precious stanis, with 
ane sceptour with ane quhyte hand." These sub- 
ordinate articles of the regalia hare been also long 
lost or destroyed. 

At the accession of James VI. to the crown of 
[England, it is probable he carried with him to his 
new kingdom all the personal part of the royal 
treasure; but the honours, jj^operly so called, 
remdned in Scotland, and continued to be kept by 
the treasurer during the period when the Parlia>- 
xnent was not sitting. Upon the death of Sir 
Gideon Murray of Elibank, treasurer depute of 
Scotland, his son. Sir Patrick Murray, presented 
a supplication to the Privy Council, setting forth 
that it had pleased the King's Majesty to commit 
to his deceased father, the keeping of his Majesty's 
honours, to wit, his Migesty's crown, sceptre, and 
8word, with his Majesty's whole silver plate of the 
kingdom of Scotland, and the mace, called the 
treasurer's mace, of the said kingdom, from the 
charge of which valuable articles the said Sir 
Patrick Murray prayed to be relieved. The lords 
of the Privy Council ordered the honours, with the 
'great oak chest in which they were usually kept, 
to be delivered up to the Earl of Mar, then lord 
high treasurer. At a meeting of the Privy 
Council, five days afterwards, the lords pronounced 
an order discharging Sir Patrick Murray of the 
custody of the regalia, as having beei^ after exact 
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inspection, delivered in their lordships' presence 
to the Earl of Mar. The original proceedings^ 
which may he seen in the Appendix, No. III., 
contain an accurate description of the crown and 
its jewels, real and counterfeited, mentioning also, 
that ten of the small challomsy or spaces, were filled 
with hlue enamel instead of stones ; that there were 
two challoms totally empty^ and two filled with fiat 
white stones ; all which imperfections exist at the 
present day. The same accurate description takes 
notice, that the top of the- sceptre has been broken 
and pieced ; and also that the handle and scabbard 
of the sword of state had sustained some damage ; 
which injuries may be still observed. 

There is a constant tradition, for which we are 
not able to produce a distinct or written authority, 
that Charles I. desired to have the crown of Scot- 
land sent up to London to be used in his corona- 
tion there ; but that this having been declined by 
the Scottish Privy Council, as contrary to the laws 
of the kingdom, he was induced to undertake a 
journey to Scotland, in order to be there crowned 
king. Upon this occasion Clarendon informs us, 
that the king appeared with no less lustre at Edin- 
burgh than at WhitehaU ; and that the 
^"^f* pomp of his coronation passed with all 
the solemnity and evidence of public joy 
which could be expected or imagined, — ^a glimpse 
of sunshine soon to be overcast by the approaching 
tempest. Nor did it escape that great historian, 
that the lavish expense of the Scottish nobility, 
emulous to support their dignity upon such an 
occasion^ involved their estates in debt> which 
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€nally rendered them discontented, and ripe far 
desperate councils. 

In the beginning of the Scottish civil wars in 
1637, while the Marquis of Hamilton was residing 
at Dalkeith, he appears to have meditated the re- 
moval of the regalia, not perhaps conceiving them 
very safe in the hands of the Earl of Mar, then 
governor of Edinburgh Castle. But as no defence 
was ultimately made, the royal insignia fell into 
the hands of the Covenanters in 1638, as appears 
from the following passage in BaiDie s Letters : — 
*^ Dalkeith, in the treasurer's sight, was taken, with 
the munition that so much din was of, seized on. 
The crown, sceptre, and; swordj which (I know 
not how) had been transported there, were, with 
all reverence, brought back by our nobles to their 
proper place in the Castle of Edinburgh."^ 

In the year 1650, Charles II., recalled from 
abroad by the Presbyterian party in Scotland, was 
crowned at Scone, and we have already noticed 
the ceremonies which were observed upon that 
occasion. The subsequent national misfortunes, 
and the defeat at Worcester, laid Scotland open 
to the invading army. ~ The regalia had hitherto, 
according to ancient usage, been regularly deli- 
vered to the earl mareshal, to be by him kept 
during the sitting of Parliament, and again rede- 
livered to the commissioners of the treasury vpon 
the rising or adjournment of that assembly, and 
instruments were asked and taken upon all these 
occasions, in evidence that the officers on either 

1 JBaiUie's Letters, &c» yohU, p« IdS. 
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side had discharged their duty, and acquitted 
themselves faithfully of the responsibility annexed 
to it. Several examples of this formality may be 
seen in the Appendix, No. IV. But the time 
now approached rapidly when it became highly 
desirable to find a more remote and secure plaoe> 
in which to deposit these national treasures, than 
any which remained in ihe power of the lords of 
the treasury. Edinbui^h Castle, and all the strong- 
holds south of the Forth, were ahready in the hands 
of the English, so that on the 6th day of June, 
1651, being the last day on which liie Scottish 
Parliament sat, they ordered the earl mareshal 
to transport the regalia to his Castle of Donnotter, 
to be kept there until further orders. 

Dunnotter Castle, the ancient baronial castle of 
the mareshal family, is situated near Stonehaven, 
in Forfarshire, upon a perpendicular rock, the top 
of which forms a space of several acres, walled 
around the verge of the precipice, and covered 
with buildings. The rook projects into the Grer^ 
man Ocean on the one side ; and on the other is 
separated from the mainland by a chasm of tror 
mendous depth, only accessible by one very steep 
and narrow path, leading to the castle gate, which 
4)pens into a long and intricate covered way. 

The strength of Dunnotter is, however, greater 
an appearance than reality; for though impreg* 
nable before the use of artillery, the castle is now 
commanded from several of the neighbouring 
heights* 

The defence of this place was intrusted to 
George Ggilvy of Barras, a soldier ^ experience^ 
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/trained in the wars in Germany, to whom the earl 
.mareshal, with the title of lieutenant-governor, 
committed the full command of the castle and the 
.garrison, and whose appointment as such appears 
to hare heen directly sanctioned hy the King. The 
garrison amounted only to about one hundred men, 
a number quite insufficient to man the walls of a 
castle so extensive ; but it was probably thought 
that the natural strength of the place secured it 
against every mode of attack but surprise or re- 
gular approaches. 

The only remaining authority then existing in 
Scotland, opposed to the English, was that of a 
Committee of Estates appointed by the King and 
Parliament in June' 1651 ; and so limited had 
their meansbecome in consequence of the rapid ad- 
vances of the English army, that the supplies of 
ammunition and provisions to the Castle of Dun- 
notter appear to have depended almost entirely 
on the private exertions of the lieutenant-governor,^ 

1 There is a local tradition, that along with some other 
artillery sent to punnotter Castle, was the celebrated piece of 
ancient ordnance familiarly known by the name of Mons 
Meg. The bed she is believed to have occupied during the 
siege is still shown upon a battery projecting over the sea, of 
a size far exce^ing that of the other embrasures^ and from 
which she still gets, the credit of having dismasted an £nglish 
vessel steering for the harbour of Stonehaven, at the distance 
of a mile and a half. These traditions, however agreeable to 
our national prejudices, and in hai'mony with the popular 
respect which MoNs.appeftrs always to have commanded, are 
unhappily falsified by the official documents respecting the 
surrender of the Castle of Edinburgh in December 1650, pub. 
lished by order of the Parliament of England. Among these 
is a list of the ordnance taken in the castle on the 24th Decem- 
ber, 1650 ; in which a conspicuous place is given to ** the great 
VOL. VII. X 
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whose resources were drawn chiefly from the 
neighhonring estates of the earl mareshal, him- 

iroa murderer called MacUe Megf .** In another list, ihe Is 
denominated *< the Great Mag." 

Having been thus compelled to deprive « Mudde Meg** of a 
part of her traditionary honours, we shall heg leave to make 
Vamende JumonMe to this redoubted female, by here recording 
some of the genuine evidence of that special consideraticn in 
which she was held at a still earlier period of her history. In 
the accounts of the high treasurer during the reign of James 
IV. the following entries are to be found, relative chiefly to 
her transportation from Edinburgh Castle to the Abbey of 
Holyrood, apparently on some occasion of national festivity. 

** Item, to the pyonouris to gang to the castell to help with 
Moru doun x s. 

« Item, to the menstrallis that playit befoir Motu doon the 
gait • • • xiv a. 

« Item, giffin for xiii stane of Ime to mak grath to Mons 
new cradill, and gavillolckls to ga with hir for ilk stane 
lucviii d • XXX s. iv d. 

** Item, to vii wrichtis for ii dayis and ane half, that maid 
Mons cradill, to ilk man on the day • . . xvi d. 

" Item, for walking of Mons the xxv, scxvi, xxvii, xxviii, 
xxix dayis of Juliji and the gunnis in the Abbay ilk nicht iii s. 

" Item, the last day of August giffyn to B4>byn Ker, to fee 
100 warkmen to pas with Mons, sic like as the laif war feit to 
ilk man vi s. xxx li. 

** Item, for xxiv lib. of talloun for Mons, 

** Item, for \ galloun of tar . • . . ii s. 

<< Item, viii elle of canvas to be Mons a daith to cover 
hir ix s. iiii d. 

« Item, for mair talloun to Mons . . . ii s. 

*< Item, giffin to John Mawar and ii wrychtia to i»as with 
Mons for thair oukis wage ..... xxx a. 

« Item, for ii smythis to pas with hir, for ane oukis wage 
to ilk ane of thame ix s. iiii d. 

« Item, 200 spikin nalis to turse with Mons . • iii. s* 

'< Item, to the lede-man makand ledin pellokkis. 

** Item, for iiii grete towis to Mons weyand xvi stane. 

** Item, to bear thame to the Abbay to Mons" 
> In the festivities celebrated at Edinburgh by the Queen* 
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self by this time a prisoner in the Tower of Lon^ 
don. 

The regalia had not been long lodged in the 
fortress of Dunnotter, before the hazard of their 
falling into the hands of the enemy appeared so 
imminent, that the Committee of Estates, now 
returned to Aberdeen, applied to Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor Ogilvy by letter, directing the honours to 
be removed from that castle. Upon a further retreat 
to the western end of Loch Tay, the 
1651. ' C!ommittee resumed the subject, and ad- 
dressed an order to the Earl of Balcar*- 
ras, authorizing him to receive the regalia from 
Lieutenant-trovernor Ogilvy, whom they directed 
to deliver them up to his lordship. The lieu- 
tenant-governor declined to comply with either of 
these requisitions, not considering Balcarras as 
properly authorized to relieve him from the re- 
sponsibility which had been imposed on him by the 
ordinance of Parliament. In a personal interview 
with Lord Balcarras, he renewed this refusal, and 
expressed his reasons in a letter to the Earl of 
Loudoun, the lord chancellor, declaring his readi- 
ness to surrender the regalia, upon being dis- 
charged from his responsibility ; or his willingness 

J^owager, Mary of Guise, on the occasion of her daughter's 
marriage to the Dauphin of France in 1553) Mons Meg was, 
of course, not allowed to remain silent or inactive. In the 
treasurer's accounts there is the folio wing article : — 

** By the Queenis precept and speciale command, Item the 
third day of Julii [1558] to certane pyonaris for thair lauboris 
in the mounting of Mons furth of hir lair to be schote, and 
for the finding and carying of hir bullet after scho wes schot 
fra Weirdie Mure to the Castell of Edinburgh," &c. 
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jto defend his charge to the last in the Castle of 
Dunnotter, if he were supplied with men, provi- 
sions, and ammunition, of the want of all which he 
complained heavily. The Earl of Loudoun return- 
>ed an answer, which we quote, in order to show 
the desperate circumstances in which Lieutenant- 
Governor Ogilvy was supposed to be placed by 
those best qualified to judge of his situation, as 
well as the deep personal responsibility at which he 
Aindertook to defend the honours of Scotland — a 
4:ask from which he had so fair an opportunity of 
escaping, had he been disposed to shelter himself 
under the opinion of others. 

" I conceive," says the chancellor in his lettei*, 
*' that the trust committed to you, and the safe 
custody of the things under your charge, did require 
that victual, a competent number of honest and 
stout soldiers, and all other necessaries, should have 
been provided and put in the castle before you had 
been in any hazard ; and if you be in good condi*^ 
tion, or that you can timely supply yourself with 
all necessaries, and the place be tenable against all 
attempts of the enemie, I doubt not but you will 
hold out. But if you want provisions, sogers, and 
ammunition, and cannot hold out at the assaultis 
of the enemie, which is feared and thought you 
cannot doe ; if you be hardlye persewed, I know 
no better expe^ent than that the honours of the 
crowne be speedilye and saiflie transported to 
6ome remote and strong castle or hold in the High- 
lands ; and I wish you had delivered them to the 
Lord Ballcarras, as was desired by the Committee 
of Estates ; nor doe I know any better way fot 
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preserratione of the thingis, and your exoneration ; 
and it will be an inexpressable lose and shame if 
these thingis shall be taken by the enemie, and 
very dishonourable for yourself. So having granted 
you the best advice I can at present, I trust you 
will with all care and faithfulness be answerable^ 
according to the trust committed to you.'* 

The country being now overrun by the English,- 
the Castle of Dunnotter was summoned to 
surrender, with promise of fair terms, by jj^v 22. 
Lieutenan t- General Overtoun; and short- 
ly afterward the governor received a similar 
summons from Lieutenant- Colonel Dutton, wai-n- 
ing him of the inutility of resistance when almost 
all the other national fortresses had surrendered. 
To both these summonses Ogilvy returned a deter- 
mined answer, expressing his resolution to defend 
tlie castle to the last. 
• But in a letter to the King, the lieu- 
tenant-governor gives the following me- jg^j * 
lancholy statement of his condition, and, 
as is usual in a time of general disaster, not 
without imputing some blame to his companions 
in misfortune. " Whereas your Majesty commit- 
ted the rule of this kingdom to those noblemen who 
are now in the enemie's hand, among whom is lord 
mareshal, who, if he had been at liberty, would 
have done for this place ; and those who remained 
in this kingdom (as Huntly, Balcarras, and others), 
j&om whom some help was expected, have laid 
down their arms and submitted themselves to th& 
enemies and those forts which might have beea 
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preserved for your Majesty's serrice are giyeit up 
to them, Dumbarton and this of Dnnnotter only 
excepted, which is more looked upon by the enemy 
than any place of the kingdom, the honours of this 
kingdom, that which is preserved of your Majesty's 
stnf&, and other things of concernment being here ; 
which, although some noblemen (who now have 
submitted themselves) have required from me, yet 
I have retained them, being persuaded that they 
could not be so safe in any other place of this king- 
dom, if those noblemen had done their duty, and 
the event declaring that they should have been in 
the same condition with themselves. Your Majesty 
will be pleased to take this to your consideration^ 
and see how this place (which, by the Lord's assist- 
ance, shall not be delivered into their hands by my 
default) may be provided with ammunition and 
other necessars ; for I have received nothing from 
the publick, (as your Majesty ordained,) but have 
maintained the same upon the small rent my lord 
mareshal hath in this place ; and now am so invi- 
Toned with the enemy on all hands, that none will 
come in hither with provisions, only the sea patent 
if I had friends. Wherefore your Majesty will 
be pleased timeously to send your royal command- 
ments hither (If it be possible) with a sure hand, in 
a small vessel, which may come to the foot of the 
kouse (although the enemy were in leaguer about 
it) and deliver the same without any danger. 
Your Majesty will be pleased also to look upon an 
account of my fidelity in relation to the enemie, 
although they have spread papers to the contrary^ 
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which makeih many to hare sinistrons opinions of 
me ; hnt, by the Lord's help, your Majesty shall 
find me faithful, do what they please, until I either 
hear from your Majesty, or see you in such condi- 
tion as those rebels may be forced to submit them- 
selves, which shall ever be the earnest desire and 
hearty prayer of your Majesty's most loyal and 
faithful subject — George Ogilvy." 

The plan proposed for sending o£F the regalia 
by sea was either not adopted, or proved unsuc- 
cessful. Meantime the danger darkened on every 
hand; the whole kingdom was subdued by the 
English, excepting the remote glens, where Glen- 
garry, Lochiel, and other Highland chiefs, main- 
tained a desultory resistance, more honourable to 
themselves than usefd to the royal cause. Yet, in 
defiance of the murmurs of his little garrison, whose 
numbers were totally insufficient for the defence of 
so large a fortress, in spite also of every deficiency 
of provisions and ammunition, and of constant 
attacks from the enemy, the gallant Ogilvy conti- 
nued to hold out the castle of Dunnotter. His only 
encouragement seems to have been a letter from 
the King, written on a small piece of paper for the 
purpose of concealment, and sent by a special mes- 
senger, who succeeded in delivering it. It is 
addressed, ^^ For the Governor and Gentlemen in 
the Castle of Dunnotter," and is of the following 
tenor : — " Gentlemen, assure yourselves I am very 
carefnll of you, and sensible of your afiection to me 
Give credit to what this bearer shall say to you, 
and observe the directions you shall receive from 
liieatenant-Creneral Middleton. Yon shall shortly 
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heare againe from me ; and I would hare yoa find 
some way frequently to advertize me of your con* 
dition, which I will take all possible care to relieve. 

<< Charles R« 
" Paris, March 26thy 1652." 

General Middleton wrote by the same conveyancey 
in terms highly flattering to the lieutenant-gover- 
nor ; he uses these strong expressions. '^ My dear 
friend — I am overjoyed to hear that you in this 
time doe4)ehave yonrselfe so gaUantlie, that I shall 
be most desirous to doe you a service. The parti- 
culars I remit to the bearer, my cozen and yours> to 
whom give trust, since he is particularlie instructed 
from him who shall rather perish than be wanting 
to his friend, and who in all conditions is and shall 
be yours, J. M." 

Notwithstanding the encouragement contained in 
these letters, it was too plain that the castle could 
not long hold out. Since the beginning of May it 
had been closely blockaded, battered from the 
heights, and harassed by frequent assaults, and 
the garrison was exhausted with fatigue and by 
privations. The governor's anxiety about the 
safety of the regalia rose to the highest pitch. If 
they fell into the hands of the English, they pro- 
bably would be destroyed like objects of ordinary 
plunder, — unless, like the fated stone, they had 
been carried to London, as trophies of Scotland's 
disgrace, or that Colonel Overtoun, a fanatical 
expectant of the fifth monarchy, had thought pro- 
per to reserve them to grace the second advent. 
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In this emergency female ingenuity and courage 
found a resource. The earl mareshal was a pri- 
soner in England, but his mother, the countess 
dowager, by birth Lady Margaret Erskine, a 
daughter of the Earl of Mar, a woman of masculine 
courage and prudence, was not disposed to forget 
that the charge of the regalia was one of the 
honourable duties imposed upon her son as his 
birth-right inheritance. This lady, in concert with 
the governor's wife, and with Christian Fletcher, 
wife of the Rev. James Granger, minister of Kin- 
neff, contrived a daring scheme for extricating the 
honours of Scotland out of their present precarious 
situation. In prosecution of their plan, Mrs Granger 
went to the Castle of Dunnotter, having obtained 
permission from the English general to visit the 
governor's lady. In her charge Mrs Ogilvy placed 
the regalia. This was done without the lieute- 
nant-governor's knowledge, in order, that when 
obliged to surrender the castle, he might with truth 
declare he knew nothing of the time and manner of 
their removal. They were delivered by Mrs Ogilvy 
to her intrepid confidante, who concealed the cro>vn 
in her lap, while the sceptre and sword, wrapt up 
in hardsy or bundles of flax, were placed upon the 
back of a female domestic. Mrs Granger's horse 
had been left in the English camp ; for so precipi- 
tous is the chasm which divides Dunnotter from 
the msunland, that the castle gate can neither be 
approached nor entered by a person on horseback. 
She returned through the English camp unsus- 
pected, the load of her attendant passing for a 
quantity of flax, which Mrs Ogilvy, according ta 
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tbe economy of Scottish matronsy destined for the 
spinning-wheel and loom, and had taken this oppor- 
tonity to send thither to he manufactured. The 
£ngitsh general himself is said courteously to hare 
placed l^s Granger in her saddle, little dreaming, 
of course, of the treasure which she had concealed 
about her person, and alarming her much from the 
hazard of discovery. She kept her composure, 
however, and so preserved her secret. 

The regalia were thus transported in safety to 
the manse of KinnefF, and there placed under the 
charge of the Rev. James Granger, husband of the 
dauntless matron who had brought them from 
Dunnotter at so much personal risk. They are 
said to have been concealed for a time in a donhle- 
bottomed bed, until Mr Granger had a safe oppor- 
tunity of interring them in the church. Meantime 
Mr Granger granted to the countess of mareshal 
the following authentic account of their 
secret depositation. ^^ I, Mr James ^g. ' 
Granger, minister at Kinneff, grant me to 
have in my custody the honours of the kingdom, 
viz. the crown, sceptre, and sword. For the 
crown and sceptre I raised the pavement-stone 
just before the pulpit, in the night tyme, and dig- 
ged under it ane hole, and put them in there, and 
filled up the hole, and layed down the stone just 
as it was before, and removed the mould that re- 
mained, that none would have discerned the stone 
to have been raised at all. The sword again, at 
the west end of the church, amongst some common 
saits that stand there, I digged down in the ground 
betwixt the two foremost of these saits, and laid it 
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down within the case of it^ and covered it up, as 
that removing the superfluous mould, it could not 
be discerned by any body ; and if it shall please 
God to call me by death before they be called for» 
your ladyship will find them in that place.** 

Dunnotter Castle continued to hold out for some 
time after the removal of the regalia. 
Whitelock, in his Memorials, notices the ^^2^^*^' 
preparations for reducing it ; and again, 
twenty days afterwards, he mentions the May di. 
progress of the siege, and the high terms 
demanded by the governor. Shortly afterwards, 
he records its surrender in the following 
terms : — ^' That the English forces be- 
fore Dunnotter Castle in Scotland, playing with 
their guns at it, and having shot in about twelve 
granadoes, which broke into their tower and killed 
seven men ; those in the castle, notwithstanding 
their high terms before, yielded upon conditions, 
only to march out half a mile with their arms, and 
then lay them down. That this was the last garrison 
in Scotland reduced." ^ 

Besides having every motive which could vindi- 
cate a man of honour in the surrender of a fortified 
place, Lieutenant- Crovemor Ogilvy received a 
warrant from the earl mareshal, the proprietor of 
the castle, stating, that he had resolved '< to submit 
his person, fortune, house, and property, into the 
hands of the existing government, that he might 
peaceably enjoy himself and what belonged to 
him under protection of the Commonwealth of 

1 ^hitelock's MemoridU of English Affaira in the Fear 1652, 
|».510i 
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England ; and in order thereto, as condacing* to 
his good/' his lordship required " his assured 
friend the governor to deliver up his house of 
Dunnotter to Major- General Deane, who was to 
receive the same from him in name of his Excel- 
lencies the Lord General Cromwell, for the use of 
the Commonwealth of England, wherein he must 
not fail, and for doing wliich this should he hig 
warrant." 

Notwithstanding the injunctions of the lord of 
the castle, and the straits to which the fortress was 
reduced, the governor continued to hold out until 
General Deane granted him terms so advantageous, 
that they seem to have heen dictated hy the gene- 
ral's anxiety to possess himself of the regalia. 
One of the leading articles of the capitulation 
stipulated, <^ That the crown and sceptre of Scot- 
land, together with all other ensigns of regalia, 
should he delivered to the English general, or 
a good account given thereof, for the use of the 
Parliament." It was further agreed, " That upon 
the true performance of the forementioned articles, 
Captain George Ogilvy, with the officers and sol- 
diers under his command, should have liberty to 
march forth of the said castle with the usual ho- 
nours of war," and " to have passes to go to their 
own homes, and there to live without molestation, 
&c. ; and that the said captain should, free from 
sequestration, enjoy all the personal estate which 
he had within the castle of Dunnotter." 

On these honourable conditions the last Scottish 
fDrtress surrendered to the enemy ; but the disap- 
pointment of General Deane was extreme, upon 
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.finding that the regalia had been removed, and to 
.what place could by no means be discovered. Let* 
ters were received by the English government, 
stating '< that great riches were in Dunnotter Cas- 
tle, the sword, sceptre, and crown, but they could 
not be found ."^ The republican general wreaked 
his disappointment upon Governor Ogilvy, whom he 
held to have violated the meaning of the capitula- 
tion. Heavy fines and rigorous imprisonment were 
resorted to, to extort from Ogilvy and his lady the 
secret committed to their charge ; but they remain- 
ed determined to conceal from the public enemy 
all information on the subject. The health of Mrs 
Ogilvy sunk under close confinement, but her 
courage did not give way ; and in the spirit of the 
liouse of Douglas, to which she belonged, she 
exhorted her husband with her dying breath to 
preserve inviolable the secret intrusted to him. 

The worthy clergyman and his wife did not 
escape suspicion and strict examination. The tra- 
dition even bears, probably with exaggeration, that 
Mrs Granger, whose visit to the castle was now 
remembered, was actually put to the torture. They 
retained their faith with the same firmness as Mrd 
Ogilvy and her husband, nor could any thing be 
extorted from them concerning the fate of the 
treasure under their charge. 

In the meanwhile the inventive genius of the 
countess of mareshal had devised a scheme for 
diverting the suspicions of the enemy into a false 
channel. Her younger son, the Honourable Sir 

1 WhitelocVs Memorials, p. 510. 
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John Keith, had gone abroad about the time that 
the regalia were removed ; and a report was cir- 
culated by his mother, that he had carried the 
regalia with him beyond seas. To sustain this 
rumour, the young gentleman wrote home to Scot- 
land, claiming the congratulations of his friends on 
the safety of these honours of the crown; and 
shortly afiter, returning from abroad, and being 
imprisoned and examined, he took on himself the 
guilt of having carried the crown, sceptre, and 
sword, abroad, and delivered them to Charles II. 
at Paris. ^ This well-contrived story deceived the 
English rulers, and farther search after the Scot- 
tish regalia was relinquished. 

While they were thus the objects of search, the 
honours of Scotland remained safe in their place of 
concealment at Kinneff, undisturbed save by the pious 
care of the clergyman, who occasionally visited them 
at night, and with the utmost secrecy, in order to 
change the cloths in which they were wrapt, and 
secure them, as far as possible, from the risk of 
injury by damp or otherwise. 

Upon the Restoration, the countess of mare- 
shal and Lieutenant Ogilvy hastened to anticipate 
each other in communicating the important secret 
to Charles II., and appear to have entered into an 
acrimonious controversy, which it is unnecessary to 
revive, upon the degree of merit which each might 
claim in the course of the transaction. 

Charles II. seems to have distributed his re- 
wards with more regard to rank and influence 

1 Wood's edition of Douglas's Peerage, article Earl of Kin- 
tore. 
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' l^n to justice. The Honourable Sir John Keith^ 
in virtue of hb mother's merits and his own, was 
created Earl of Kintore and Knight Mareshal of 
Scotland, with a salary of four hundred pounds 
yearly. The ojffice was made hereditary in his 
family, but was taken from the second Earl of 
Kintore on account of his accession to the insur- 
rection of 1715. It has been recently bestowed 
upon Sir Alexander Keith, of Dunnotter, and 
Rayelston, descended from, and claiming the re- 
presentation of, the ancient earls mareshal. The 
Earl of Kint(H*e, also, obtained a coat of augmenta- 
tion, to be quartered with the arms of Keith, being 
gules, a sceptre and sword in saltire, with an im- 
perial crowii in chief, within an orle of eight 
thistles, Or, with the motto, Qtue amissa stzlvcu 

The rewards of the gallant lieutenant-goyemor 
of Dunnotter were purely honorary, although his 
patrimonial estate, never a large one, had been 
impoverished by the fines and sequestration im- 
posed during the usurpation. He was created a 
baronet by a diploma, which bears the following 
testimony to his faithful services : — Sciatis quando^ 
.quidem nos considerantes preclara servitia a dilecto 
et fideli nostra Georgia Ogilvie de Barras nobis 
prestita et peracta, {utpote qui auxiliaritis fait 
in conservatione nastre regie corone^ sceptriy et 
gladii, antiquorum insignium et monumentorum 
hujus regni nostri,) cu: gravia detrimenta que hanc 
oh causam diupertulit et subiit; cu) satis compert- 
um habentes ejus constantem Jidelitatem et amorem 
erga nostrum servitium ; eum que toto tempore nan 
itapridem usurpate dominationis spretis omnibus 
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illecebris et minis quibus tunc temporis obnoxius 
fait tarn candide et ingenue semetipsum gessisse^ ut 
merito symholum Regii nostri favoris et respectus in 
earn ejusque familiam inperpetuum canferendum et 
collocandum censeamus. 

The feudal tenure of Sir George Ogilvy's es- 
tate of Barras was at the same time changed from 
ward-holding to that of blanch. In justice to that 
gallant man, we cannot but record this second 
acknowledgment of his merit by public instrument, 
more especially as these empty honours, with an 
augmented blazon of arms,^ were the only rewards 
which he received for his many sn£Perings and dis- 
tinguished services. 

The new charter states, that it is granted in 
respect of Sir George Ogilvy's high services, ** In 
that he wes instrumentall in the preservatione of 
his highness crown, sceptre, and sword, the ancient 
honours of this his kingdome of Scotland, and the 
damadge sustained be the same Sir George Ogilvy 
, theirthro w from the beginning of the usurpation, 
during which tyme, notwithstanding of all tempta- 
tiones and threatenings used against him by the 
usurperis, he carryed himself with so much integ-- 

» Viz.—" The said Worshipful Sir George Ogilvie of Bar- 
ras, Knight Baronet, for his atchievement and ensign armo^ 
riall, hesLva Argent a lyon passant guardant, holding betwixt 
his pawes a sword crested in pale, Guletf and therewith de- 
fending a thistle placed in the dexter chiefe vertf crowned, or 
with the badge of Nova Scotia as being Baronet. Above tfao 
shield an helmit befitting his degree, mantled, Gule$ double 
Argent, Next is placed on ane forse for the crest, a demi-man 
issuing out of a forse armed at all points proper. The motto 
in ane escroll, Frsclarum Kegi et Regno servitiam.** 
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atf that his Majestie wes graciously pleased to 
eonceare he deserved ane marke of his Highness 
farour putt upon him and his family, upon which 
considerationes his Majestie did, by the foresaid 
charter, change the holding of his lands of Barras, 
and of new gare, granted, and disponed to the 
sud Sir George Ogilvy and his foresaids for evir, 
an and hail the said lands of Wester Barras, with 
all and sundry the pertinents thairof mentioned in 
the said chartour, to be halden of his Majestie and 
his Highnes snccessores in &ee blanch ferme for 
yearlie payment of ane penny,'' &c. 
' We ought to mention, that the belt belonging to 
the sword of state was not delivered up to Mrs 
Granger, but continued in the possession of Go- 
vernor Ogilvy, who perhaps retained it as a piece 
of real evidence of his having had the honours in 
his custody. It was long afterwards discovered 
carefully packed up and concealed in the wall of 
the house of Barras. The belt was easily recog- 
nised, being adorned with the same fanciful ciphers 
and emblems, executed in silver gilt, which appear 
on the scabbard of the sword. An accurate draw- 
ing was taken from the original, in possession of 
the present Sir George Ogilvy, and it is disposed 
as a festoon around the regalia on the engraved 
tidepage and covers of this work.^ 

While rewards and titles were distributed to 
those of family and interest concerned in this great 
piece of national service> we are happy to find room 
to correct a traditional statement, which has found 
its way into the statistieal account of the parish of 

> [The Frovmcial Antiquities, 2 vols. 4to.] 
VOL. VII. Y 
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Kinne£F, that the services of the trosty clergyman 
and his intrepid wife were passed over without 
notice or reward. On the contrary, an early act 
of the Scottish Parliament,^ after the Restoration! 
endowed . Christian Fletcher, otherwise Granger, 
with the sum of 2000 merks Scottish, as a reward 
of her courageous loyalty, — a sum considerable in 
those times, though no doubt this high-spirited 
woman thought herself best remunerated by the 
successful discharge of her duty to her country, in 
saving the emblems of its dignity from the irritated 
grasp of an invading enemy. 

From the Restoration to the period of the Union, 
the regalia of Scotland continued as formerly to 
be kept in the crown-room of the castle, under the 
charge of the treasurer or his deputy, during the 
intervals of the sessions of Parliament. At the 
beginning of each session they were delivered to 
the earl mareshal or his deputy, in whose custody 
they remained while Parliament continued sitting, 
and were then again formally restored to the 
charge of the treasurer. The reader will find in 
the Appendix, No. VL, a few extracts from the 
records, describing the manner of this transfe- 
rence. 

At the period of the Union, every reader must 
remember the strong agitation which pervaded the 
minds of the Scottish nation, who could not, for 
many years, be persuaded to consider this incor- 
porating treaty in any other view than as a wanton 
surrender of their national independence. So deep 
was this sentiment, that a popular preacher in the 

^* See Appendbc, No, V. 
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sontli of Scotland, who died about the middle of 
the last century, confessed to his friends, that he was 
never able to deliver a sermon, upon whatever 
subject, without introducing a hit at the Union. 

While the public mind was in such an inflamma- 
tory state, and watching as it were for subjects of 
offence and suspicion, the fate of the regalia, the 
visible mark and type of Scotland's independence, 
excited deep interest. The opposers of the Union, 
availing themselves of this feeling, industriously 
circulated a report that the honours of the kingdom 
were to be transported to England, as a token of 
the complete humiliation of her ancient rival. This 
surmise was circulated in lampoons too coarse for 
quotation, and it served to animate one of Lord 
Belhaven's eloquent invectives against the project- 
ed Union. '^ Hannibal," he exclaimed, calling on 
the Scottish nobles and commons to unite against 
the public danger, — <^ Hannibal is come within our 
gates : Hannibal is come within the length of this 
table ; he is at the foot of the throne. He will 
seize upon these regalia, he will take them as his 
spolia opima. He will whip us out of this house, 
never to return again." 

As if to show that these apprehensions were not 
entertained without grounds, and that the surrep- 
titious removal of the regalia was an evil to be 
guarded against, it was moved by the opposers of 
the Union, when the twenty-fourth article of the 
treaty was under discussion, << That the 
crown, sceptre, and sword of state, records ^^^ ' 
of Parliament, &c. continue to be kept as 
they are within that part of the United Kingdom 
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BOW called Scotland ; and that they shall so remain 
in all times coming, notwithstanding the Union.** 
The amendment was readily adopted hy the 
framers and managers oi the treaty, sufficiently 
willing, in their turn, to show that they meditated 
no such gratuitous insult upon their country as 
was imputed to thenu The clause passed unani- 
mously, and forms part of the great national 
treaty. 

The sceptre of Scotland performed its last grand 
legislative office, by ratifying the treaty of Union, 
on the 16th of January, 1707. The Earl of Sea- 
field, then chancellor, on returning it to the derk, 
is reported to have brutally and scornfully applied 
the vulgar phrase, ^ ITiere is an end of an avid 
sang ;'' — an insult for which he deserved to have 
been destroyed on the spot by his indignant coun- 
trymen. The rest of the ses^on was employed 
chiefly in passing private bills; on the 25th of 
March it was adjourned, — ^never to meet again ; 
— and on the 28th of April, 1707, the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland was finally dissolved by procla- 
mation. 

From this period the charge of the regalia, 
which devolved on the earl mareshal during the 
sessions of the Scottish ParKament, terminated fi)r 
ever ; and in surrendering them, for the last time, 
to the Earl of Glasgow, treasurer-depute of Soot- 
land, William, the ninth earl mareshal, displayed 
a feeling extremely difFerent from that evinced by 
Lord Seafield. That noble person havmg opposed 
the Union in all its stages, dedined witnessing in 
person the final consummation, by the snrrendea: of 
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fthe regalia to dast and oblivion. He appeared^ 
however, by his procurator, William Wilson, one 
of the depute-clerks of Session, who took a long 
protest, which has been often printed, describing 
the regalia in terms which lead to an exaggerated 
idea of their value ; protesting that they should 
not be removed from the Castle of Edinburgh, 
without warning given to him, or to the successor 
in his title and office.^ 

A numerous body of respectable witnesses placed 
their names to this instrument. One copy was 
deposited in the chest, and nuiny others were dis- 
tributed by the earl mareshal to the universities 
and other public bodies throughout the kingdom. 

The regalia of Scotland, with the treasurer's 
mace, were deposited in the great oak chest with 
three keys, which is often mentioned in the Re- 
cords as a place wherein they were kept. The 
chest was left in the crown-room of Edinburgh 
•Castle, a vaulted apartment in the square, having 
the window defended by strong iron gratings, and 
the entrance secured by a strong grated door of 
iron, and an outward door of oak, thick studded 
with iron nails, both listened with strong locks and 
bars. It does not appear to whom the keys of the 
crown-room and chest were intrusted, nor have 
they ever since been found. 

The government of the day were, no doubt> 
glad to have these objects removed from the sight 
of the Scottish public, connected as they now were 

' See the original in Nisbet's Heraldry, or in the Collection 
of Inventories and Records of the Royal Wardrobe, &c. printed 
at £dinbargh, 1815. 
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with feelings irritable and hostile in a high degree 
to the Union and to the existing state of things. 
But when the people observed that the regalia 
were no longer made visible to the subjects, they 
feU into the error of concluding that they were 
either no longer in existence, or had been secretly 
transferred to England. The gratuitous absurdity 
of so useless a breach of the Union was, in the 
opinion of many, no reason for disbelieving this 
injurious surmise. They said such insults were 
often committed in the mere wantonness of power, 
or from the desire to mortify a proud people. 
Mons Meg, it was remarked, though regarded then 
as a national palladium, and though totally useless 
except as a curiosity, had been removed to the 
Tower of London, in the pragmatical wantonness 
of official authority, and to^ the great scandal of the 
Scottish populace. It was argued, that a similar 
senseless exertion of power might have removed 
the regalia, or that they might have been with* 
drawn on mere political grounds, lest they should 
have fallen into the hands of the Jacobites, wh» 
more than once threatened to surprise Edinburgh 
Castle. These suspicions were strengthened by 
the recollection, that, from some circumstance which 
has never been explained, a crown has been always 
shown in the Jewel Office of the Tower, said to be 
that of Scotland. Whether the royal ornament be 
the crown of the Scottish Queen, mentioned in 
Tennand's Inventory, which may have been carried 
by James VI. to England, or whether it be the 
crown made for Mary of Modena, consort of James 
II., or some other diadem, is a question we havd 
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HO means of deciding. That it is not the royal 
crown of Scotland, is now evident. But it was 
long suspected to be so ; and even A mot, the his- 
torian of Edinburgh, influenced perhaps by certain 
political prejudices, gives currency to the surmise 
that the regalia had been secretly removed from 
the kingdom. ^ Since the regalia," says that 
author, " were deposited, no governor of the castle, 
upon his admission, has made enquiry if they were 
left secure by his predecessor. No mortal has 
been known to have seen them. Whether it was, 
that the government entertained a jealousy that the 
Scots, in their fickleness or disgust, would repent 
themselves of the Union, or that they dreaded the 
regalia might, upon an invasion, fall into the hands 
of the House of Stuart, it appears probable that 
the regalia have been privately removed, by a 
secret order from the court; for it is impossible 
that any governor of the castle would abstract 
them without authority. . If, after this general 
surmise, so publicly thrown out, the officers of state 
and governor of Edinburgh Castle will not make 
personal enquiry, whether the regalia of Scotland 
be in the castle, the public will be entitled to con- 
dude, that they are not there, and that they have 
been carried off by private orders from court." ^ 

These feelings however, passed away ; the me- 
mory of the regalia became like that of a tale 
which had been told, and their dubious existence 
was altogether forgotten, excepting when the su- 
perstitious sentinel looked up with some feelings of 

. 1 Arnot's Sistoiy of Edinburgh, p. 292. 
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awe at the window of the mysterious chamber 
which had not been opened for a century ; or when 
some national bard apostrophized 



•^ The steep and iron-belted rock. 



Where trusted lie the monarchy's last gems. 

The sceptre, sword, and crown, that graced the hrowa. 

Since father Fergus, of an hundred kings." 

Albania, a Poem.^ 

In the year 1794, the crown-room was opened 
by special warrant under the royal sign manual 
to search for certain records which it was supposed 
might possibly have been deposited there. The 
dust of a century was upon the floor ; the ashes of 
the last fire remained still in the chimney ; no 
object was to be seen, excepting the great oak- 
chest so often mentioned, which the commissioners 
had no authority to open, their warrant having no 
relation to the regalia. The crown-room was 
secured with additional fastenings, and was again 
left to solitude and silence ; the fate of the honours 
of Scotland remsdning thus as uncertain as ever. 

At length, in 1817, his royal highness, the 
Prince Regent, now King George the Fourth, 
influenced by that regard for the history and anti- 
quities of his kingdom which well becomes his 
high station, and not uninterested, we may pre- 
sume, in the developement of the mystery which 
had so long hung over these insignia of royalty, was 
pleased to issue his warrant to the Scottish officers 
of state, and other public officers therein named> 

1 These' spirited lines hare heen adopted as the motto of an. 
Account of the Regalia, to he had at the crown-roonu 
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directing diem to open the crowni-room and sear<^ 
for the regalia, in order that their existence 
might be ascertained, and measures taken 1517 
for their preservation. 

In virtue of this new warrant, many of the 
commissioners being detained by absence 
from Edinburgh, the gentlemen under- ^sj*/* 
named assembled in the governor's 
house, for the purpose of executing the duty in- 
trusted to them, viz. the Lord President of the 
Court of Session, the Lord Justice-Clerk, the Lord 
Chief Commissioner of the Jury Court, Major-Ge- 
neral John Hope, the Solicitor-General, the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, Walter Scott, Esq., one of 
the Principal Clerks of Session, William Clerk, 
Esq., Principal Clerk to the Jury Court, Henry 
Jardine, Esq., Deputy King's Remembrancer in 
the Exchequer, and Thomas Thomson, Esq., De- 
puty Clerk Register of Scotland. 

It was with feelings of no common anxiety that 
the commissioners, having read their warrant, pro- 
ceeded to the crown-room ; and having found all 
there in the state in which it had been left in 1794, 
commanded the King's smith, who was in attend- 
ance, to force open the great chest, the keys of 
which had been sought for in vain. The general 
persuasion that the regalia had been secretly 
removed, weighed heavy on the mind of all while 
the labour proceeded. The chest seemed to return 
a hollow and empty sound to the strokes of the 
hammer ; and even those whose expectations had 
been most sanguine, felt at the moment the proba- 
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bility of disappointment, and could not bat be sen- 
sible, that, should the result of the research confirm 
these forebodings it would only serve to show that 
a national affiront and injury had been sustained, 
ifor which it might be difficult or rather impossible, 
to obtain any redress. The joy was therefore 
extreme, when, the ponderous lid of the chest 
being forced open, at the expense of some time 
and labour, the regalia were discovered lying at 
the bottom covered with linen cloths, exactly as 
they had been left in the year 1707, being about a 
hundred and ten years since they had been surren- 
dered by William the ninth earl mareshal to the 
custody of the Earl of Glasgow, Treasurer-De- 
pute of Scotland. The relics were passed from 
hand to hand, and greeted with the affectionate 
reverence which emblems so venerable, restored to 
public view after the slumber of more than a bun* 
dred years, were so peculiarly calculated to excite. 
The discovery was instantly communicated to the 
public by the display of the royal standard from 
the castle, and was greeted by the shouts of the 
soldiers in garrison, and of a multitude of persons 
assembled on the Castle-hill; indeed the rejoi- 
cing was so general and sincere, as plainly to 
show, that, however altered in other respects, the 
people of Scotland had lost nothing of that 
national enthusiasm which formerly had displayed 
itself in grief for the loss of these emblematic 
honours, and now was expressed in joy for their 
recovery. 

There was found in the chest with the regalia 
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« silver rod or mace, topped with a globe, appa- 
rently deposited there by the Earl of Glasgow, 
and which proves to be the mace of office peculiar 
to the Treasurer of Scotland. It is men- 

No^IllT' *^^"®^ ^™ ^^^ discharge granted by the 
Privy- Council to Sir Patrick Murray, 
in 1621. 

In order to gratify a curiosity which has some- 
thing in it 80 generous, his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, to whom these proceedings were 
reported, was pleased to commit the charge 
1818 ^^ ^^^ regalia to the officers of state, that 
they might be exhibited to the public under 
proper precautions for their preservation. 

In consequence of the powers intrusted to them, 
the officers of state named Captain Adam Fergu- 
son, son of the celebrated historian, and long an 
officer of the Peninsular army, to be the deputy 
keeper of the regalia. With equal propriety of 
selection, two yeomen keepers have been chosen, 
veteran non-commissioned officers of excellent cha- 
racter, who shared the dangers and fate of Waterloo* 
The room in which the regalia are now exhibited 
to the curiosity of the public is handsomely fitted 
up in the form of a tent, and where they are pro- 
perly protected from the risk of injury. The dress 
of the attendants, being that of the ancient yeomen 
of the guards, as represented in a curious picture 
of the Duke of Albany and Queen Margaret, pre- 
served at Luton, joined to the military medals 
which the men themselves have gained, has an 
antique and imposing appearance, well correspond- 
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ing with the character of the relics of ancient 
monarchy intrusted to their charge. 

Such is the ancient history, and such the present 
condition of the regalia of Scotland, — a subject 
so naturally connected with the national antiquities 
of the kingdom, as to claim an important place in 
the present work. 
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No. L 



C£R£JM[ONY OF JOHN BALIOL's DEGRADATION. 



FROM WINTOn's CHRONICLE. 

VOTE FIRST. 

" This Jhon the Balliol on purpos 
He tuk, and browcbt hym till Munros i 
And in the castell of that town. 
That than was famows in renown ; 
This Jhon the Balliol dyspoyld he 
Of all hys robys of ryalt^. 
The pelure thai tuk off his tabart, 
(Twme Tabart he was callyt eftyrwart) 
And all othire insyngnys^ 
That fel to kyngis on ony wys, 
Bathe scepter, swerd, crowne, and ryng, 
Fra this Jhon that he made kyng, 
Halyly fra hym tuk thai thare. 
And made hym of the kynryk bare. 
Than this Jhon tuk a qwhyt wand, 
And gave up in-til Edwardis hand 
Of this kynryk all the rycht, 
That he than had, or have mycht, 
Fra hym and all his ayris thare, 
Thareift to claime it nevyr mare." 

WmTowKis CronyMf b; yiii., chap, xii., y. 13# 
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No. II. 
Rtmse, Fceo. I. 10X2. Ed. 1816. 

Pardomatio eomeeua Goifrido de Coigment qid ConmeOam Ao- 
berii daBnucum ma ae coromarifedt m Scotia, retaudt et com* 
eelavii, 

Rsx Omnibus ballms et liddibus sais ad A.o.l3(r7 
quos, &c. Salutem Sciatis qaod, ad instantiam ^^^ q^ Edvr. I. 
Mai^rete, Regine Angling oonaortis nostrae 
carissimae, pardonayimua Ga]frido de Coigners transgressio- 
nem qaam fecit, postquam qiuedam coronella aarea, de qua 
Robertas de Bras, inimicas et rebellis noster, in terra nostra 
Scotiae, naper se coronari fecit, ad mauus ejasdem Galfridi 
devenit; Coronellam illam retinendo et concdando, unde 
idem Galfridas coram nobis et concilio nostro occasionatus 
extitit et conyictas. Nolentes quod dictus Galfridus per nos, 
vel bsredes nostros, sea ministros nostros quoscamque, iade 
occasionetur in aliqao seu gravetur. In cujua^ &e. Teste 
Rege apud Kftrliolum xx die Martii. 

Per ipsam Regem nnnciante thesaorario. 

No. III. 

NOTICES RESPECTING THE STATE OF THE REGA- 
LIA ; EXTRACTED FROM THE REGISTERS OF 
PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Apud Edinburgh, qumto JuHi, 1621. Sederunt, jfc. 

Warrant to Sr Patrick Mvrragfar deUverie cfhis Majesties 
Honnouris and Silver Plaitt* 

Anskt tbe supplicatioun presmtit to the Lordis of Secreit 
Counsaill be Sr Patrick Murray of Elibank, Knight, makand 
m«»tioun, that quhair the Kingis Alajeatie being pleasit to 
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Gommitt to umquhile Sr Gedeone Murray, fader to the said 
& Patrick, the keeping of his Majesties Honnouris, to witt 
the Crown, sceptour, and sword, with his Majesties whoU 
silver plaitt of the kingdome of Scotland, and the maise callit 
the Thesauraris maise of the said kingdome. The said um- 
quhile Sr Gedeone, in his tyme, ddiverit the said maise to 
Johnne Earl of Mar, Lord Heich Thesaurair of this king- 
dome, to whose charge the keeping of the same apperteyned, 
and the Honnouris and silver plaitt he retenit in his awne 
keeping. And now if being the goode pleasour of God to call 
the said umquhile Sr Gedeone to his mercie from thismortall 
liffe, sua that theburdyne and charge of the saidis Honnouris, 
silver plaitt, and maise lyis upoun the said Sr Patrick, humelie 
desyring thairfoir the saidis Lord is to tak some ordour quhar- 
by the saidis Honnouris and silver plaitt may be tane af bis 
hand, and that he may be fred, exonerit, &c. Thairfoir the 
saidis Lordis Ordanis the said Sr Patrik To delyver his Ma- 
jesties saidis Honnouris, to witt, the Crowne, sword, and 
sceptour, togidder with his Majesties whole silver plaitt, 
quhairof his said umquhile fader had the charge and keeping, 
to the said Johne Earle of Marr Lord Heigh Thesaurair of 
this kingdome, to the effect thay may be put in his Majesties 
Castell of Edinburgh, and thair to be keepit be the said Lord 
Thesaurair to his Majesties use, and that the said Sr Patrik 
delyver the same with the grite aik-kist, quhairin the hon- 
nouris ar presentlie keepit, upon inventair in presence of Sr 
Richard Cokbume of Clerkintoun Knight Lord Privie Selll ; 
Sr George Hay of Kinfawnis Knight Clerk of Register; Sr 
Robert Melvill of Bruntyland Knight, Sir Andro Hamiltoun 
of Redhous, and Mr Johne Wemyis of Craigtoun, or ony 
three of thame. The said Clerk of Register being always one 
-whome the saids Lordis hes nominat and appointit to sie the 
aidd inventair to be cleirlie and perfytlie maid, conteining the 
particular nomber and soirtis of the said silver plaitt, and 
weyght of the same. Anent the delyverie, of the quhilkes 
honnouris and silver plaitt, with the aik-kyst quhairin the 
honnouris lyis, now appointit to be delyverit to the said Lord 
Thesaurair, and anent the delyverie of the maise foirsaid for- 
merlie delyverit into him in maner foirsaid. The extract of 
this present act with the said Lord Thesaurair his acquittance, 
&C. salbe unto the said Sr Patrick a sufficient warrant. 
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At EtBrnbrnryk tie Temt dcy cf Jidg^ 1^1. 
SEDERUNT 



CHASCXixom. 
THKSAumAim. 

St AVDKOIS. 

Melros. 
lxubersaill. 
B. Ros. 

B. DCMBLAVK. 

L. Ebskixk. 



Cabnsgt. 

Mr OF EUPHIVSTOUV. 

.Pkktik Skat.k. 
Clk&k op Rkgistxb. 
JcsncK Clkkk. 
Adtocat. 

KlLSAITHZ. 

Bkcstilaicd. 



MAKcirrasTouy, 

RlDHOUSC. 
FoSTZftSAIT. 

Sr p. YonKG. 
Mr p. RouoK. 

CoXSULTATOft. 
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Aetim 



Thm qahilk ^, in p g um ce of Uie Lordb 9i aecreit 
ill, cMipeirit pcmoaUie Sr Richard Cokborne of Qerkia- 
toQiiy Lord IVive Seale; Sr George Hay of Kinfiitwiila^ ClciiE 
•f Rcciater; Sr Robert Mdrill of Bmntisboid; Sr Andro 
Hamiltan «f Ridhous; and Mr. Johnne Weymis of Crai^- 
tMiB» and reportit and dedalrit that they, accord ln|^ to the 
rommiiiiinnn and warrant giren be the aaidis Lordia to thame» 
CouTcnit and mctt within hia Mijcstiea Conyeehonab within 
the harsk ef Edinborgh, with John Erie of Mar, Lord 
High Theaanrair of this kingdMue, npoon the aerinth day of 
July inatant, qohair Sr Patrik Morray of Elibank, knight, 
ddest iaoghf all aone to omqnhile Sr Gedeone Murray of Ell- 
honk, knight, late Thcsaorair Dqiate of the said kingdom^ 
prodnoeit and czhibdt befoir thame hia Majestica honnovria^ 
to witt, hia Crowne, aeqrtoor, and awcrd, togiddtf with his 
M^festies ailTer plait^ qahairof the said omqnbiU Sr Cpedeone 
kad the charge and keeping ; and that thay sighted the saidia 
honnooria, and remarkit the same Terie narrowli^ and iaiid 
that the Crowne had in the neder circle thairof nyne garmt- 
tcs, foore jasintis, three coonterfeite emcnnlda, four amatya. 
tia, and twentie-twa pearlis. Abone the neder Circle sax 
amall thine triangle dlamonti^ ten small triangle chidloms, 
filled with blew amalyne in ateade of stones^ toa amall 
cmptie challoms, haTeing no thing in thame hot the blak 
tent, and tua challoms with toa flatt qnbyte' stones with the 
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t)oddain upmost, nizt abone the small challoms nyntene grite 
and small rag pearle, and within the roise, betuix the flour de 
Luce, threttie-fyve pearle sum les sam more, with ten quhyte 
stonis in the middls thairof. In the foure quartaris of the 
honnett of the Crowne foure pearle sett in foure pecis of gar- 
niseene of gold enamaled ; and in the croce abone the Crowne, 
ane amatist and aught perils. And that the sceptour wes in 
three peeceis, haveing ane perle in the top, and ane oristell 
globe benethe, the head quhairof bes been brokin, and mendit 
'with wyre. And that the swerd had the plumbett birsit and 
brokine» with ane Yoyde place in everie syde thairof, and the 
scabart thairof riren, birsit, and brokine, wanting some 
peeceis out of it. And they declairit that they causit confer 
all the particulars concerning thir Honnouris, with Act of 
Counsaill quhairby the said umquhile Sr Gedeone ressaved 
.the saidis Honnouris fra umquhile Sr Johne Arnott, and fand 
thame to be conforme to the said Act In every point, and that 
nothing was inlaiking that wes contenit in the said Act. 
And siclyke thay declairit that thay causit nomber the parti- 
cular soirtis of the silver plaitt, and wey the same, &c. &c. 
■That the said Sr Patrick, immediate! ie after the sighting of 
the saidis Honnouris, and after that the said silver plaitt was 
jiomberit, weyed and inventarit as said is, delyverit the said 
•Honnouris and silver plaitt to the said John Erie of Mar, in 
tbair presence, quho causit pak and put up the silver plaitt in 
tua cloisse cofferis. The keyis quhairof wer delyverit to the 
aaid John Erie of Mar himself, lyke as the said Johne Earl 
lof Mar being personallie present grantit the ressett of the 
saidis Honnouris, and of ane grite aik-kist, quhairin thay ar 
keepit, and of the silver plaitt, and maise, called the Thesau- 
raris maise, whilk wes delyverit to him be the said umquhile 
Sr Gedeone in his awne tyme. Quhilk report and declara- 
tioun maid be the said Commissioneris, and grant foirsaid 
maid be the said Eile of Mar, in maner foirsaid, being hard 
and oonsiderit be the said Lordis, and they rypelie advysit 
thairwith. The Lordis of Secreit Counsaill findis and declair- 
is, that the said umquhile Sr Gedeone hes most faithfullie, 
cairfullie, and honnestlie, preservit and keepit his Majesties 
Jlonnouris and silver plaitt foirsaid, fra the tyme that he 
ressavit the same until 1 the tyme of his deceis. And that the 
said Sr Patrik, his sone, hes most worthelie exonerit himselff 
of the saidis Honnouris and silver plaitt, and of the aik-ki^ 
VOL. VII. Z 
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qabairiii the Honnouris wer kaeplt, by makinir ^^ * ^ull 
delyrerie of the lame to the eaid Erie of Mar, oonforme to the 
wamnd and ordinance of the oounaell gi^en to him for that 
effect. And therefore the iaidis Lordis exonerisy releerea, 
and freethis the nld omqahile Sr Gedeone, the said Patrik, 
hit aone, aad thair airis and executooris of hie Majesties eaidis 
Honnouris and silrer plaitt, and of the maiae, caUit the 
Thesanraris maise, delyrerit be the said umquhile Sr Gedeone 
in his awne tyme to the said Lord Thesanrair, and of the aik- 
kist foirsaid, and dedairis thame to be fioee thairof for now 
and eTer« 



No. IV. 

NOTICES RESPECTING THE CUSTODY OF THE RE- 
GALIA ; ESLTRACTED FROM THE ACTS OF THE 
PARLIAMENT OF SCOTLAND. 

In Hu PorfioiMirt held at JBdMurffk, Man 15» 1650.— « In- 
•tromentis takin be the L. M. of Argyll, wpoun the produo- 
tione of the Honooris in fkce of Parliament, and delyverie 
Jthairoff to the Laird of Seottiscraig, in name of the Erie 
MarcheU." 

Jtd* 5» 165a~« Xnstmmentis takin be Sr Charles Erskeio* 
■^ypon redelyverie of the Honours to be keiped or traoBportedy 
^as the Committie of Estates shall gite ordour.' 



*» 



In the Pariiameni held at Perth, Nw. S6, ld50.^<< The L. 
M, of Argyle^ askit Instrumentis wpoun the prodnctiooe of 
the Honouris, Yiz. the Crown, scepter, and sword, in fiice of 
Parliament, whiche wes dslyrered to the Laud of Soottiscnug, 
in the name of the Erie of MarlachalL" 

Dec. ao, 1650.— << Soott8cndg,itt name of the Earle Marshall, 
t<)oke instrumentia vpen the production of the . Honours 
quhich the ULing and Estates ordanes to be ddyvered to the 
Marques of Argyll in name of the Commissioners of the 
Thesaurarle, and if any danger beia keipiag of thaine^ to ba 
rewled be the adyyse of the Committee of the Bstaittis.'* 
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In the Pariiament hdd at Pertly Mar. 13, 1651 « The L. 

M. of Argyll, ime himselff and in name of the remanent Com* 
misaioneris of the Thesurarie, did exhibeitt in face of Parlia^ 
meht, the HonourU, viz. the crown, scepter, and sword, and 
thalrupon askit instrumentis, whiche wer delyvered to the 
IL.. of Scottiscitug, in name of the £. Marchell, to be Iceepit by 
him during this Sessione of Parliament.' 



f> 



Mat, 8I9 1661. — ^ The L. Mongomrie, In name of the £. 
Marchell, askit instrumentis wpoun the reproductione of the 
Honouris, viz. the crown, scepter, and sword, in face of Par- 
liament, and protest! t for exoneratione thairof, quhillds wer 
thane delyvered to the M. of Argyll, in name of the Commis- 
sloneris of the Thesaurarie.*' 

• In a Parliament hdd at Stirling on the 23d of May, 1651, at 
wohieh the King was present, there is the following entry, — " l*he 
X. M. of Argyll, for himselff and in name of the remanent 
Commissioneris for the Thesurarie, askit instrumentis upoun 
the productions of the Honouris, viz. the Crown, scepter, and 
sword, for his and thair exoneratione, and thairupoun askit 
instrumentis, Lykas thairefter the Honouris wer by his Ma- 
jesties and the Farlismentis ordonr delyvered to & Wm Keath 
of Ludfuhairn, in name of the £. Marchell, to be keepit 
during this Sessione of Parliament." 

And on the last day of this Parliament, (June 6» 1651|) 
there are 

« Instrumentis takin he the £. Marchell upoun the pro- 
dnctioun of the Honouris with his desyre represented to the 
Parliament That the same might be putt in sum pairt of seen- 
ritie. His Majestie and Parliament ordanes the said Erie of 
Marchell to cans transport the saidis Honouris to the hous of 
Dunnottor tliair to be Iceepit by him tiU &irther ordourls." 

No. V- 

Act of Parliament infaioori of Christian Fletcher, spout ef 
Mr James Granger, Minister at Kinnetk. 

Jan. 11, 1661. — Forasmuch as the Estatis of Parliament doe 
understand that Christian Fletcher, apous to Mr Jame» 
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Granger, minister at Kiiinetli, wes most actiye in conveying 
the Royall Honours, his Majesties Crown, Sword, and 
Scepter, out of the Castieof Dunnotter, immediatlybefor it 
'was rendered to the English Usurpers, And that be her care 
the same wer hid and preserved ; Tbairfore the Kings Ma- 
jestic, with advice of his Estates of Parliament, doe appoint 
two thmumid merkt Scots to be forthwith payed unto her be 
his Majesties Thesaurer, out of the readiest of his Majesties 
Tents, as a testimony of their sence of her service aformen- 
tioned. 

[Act. Pari. voL vil. p. 11.] 



No. VI. 

ybtetfrom the Records in Exchequer, thomng the way and 
manner in which the Regalia of Scotland were taken down 
from, and carried up to the Cattle, at the commencement 
and ending of the Sessions of Parliament, 

Edinburgh, 9th June, 1702. — The Lord Thesaurer Deput went 
Snhis own coach with Moncrief and Mr James M'Kenzie, to 
the Castle of Edinburgh, and carried down, in one of the 
Commissioners coaches, the Honours, betwixt 11 and 12 of 
the clock, viz. — His Lordship the Crown, Moncrief the 
Scepter, and Mr Maclcenzie the Sword. The Erie of Kin tor 
"was with them in the coach, and the Honors were delivered 
by them to Mr Wilson, one of the under Clerics of Session^ 
at the table whereon they ly at the meetings of the Sessions 
«f Parliament ; and Deacon Lethan, smith, got the keyes of 
the vault and chest qubair the honors lay, from Moncrief, to 
help some defect in the locks, and has not returned them. 

Edinburgh, \st July, 1702, htxi^ the day after the Parliament 
did rise, betwixt 11 and 12 of the cZocA.— The Honors were 
carried up to the Castle, and were layed up in the chest with- 
in the vault. The Thesaurer Deput Moncrief, and Mr Jz^ 
M'Kenzie, receiving them as above, in the Commissioners 
coach ; the Erie of Kintor being with them. 

Edinburgh, 5 May, about 8 o' Clock at nighty 1708,->The Ho- 
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nors were carried from the Castle to the Ahay ; the Crowa 
by MoncriefF ; the Schepter by Mr. Ja. M*Kenzie ; and the 
Svirord by Forglan, in the Commissioners coach. And the 
Lord Boyll, Thesaurer Deput cam there in his own coach» 
And retarned to the Abay, where the Honors were laid dowa 
on a table in the Commissioners presence. 

Edinburgh, 17 Septr, about 5 of the clock at night, — The Ho* 
nors wer carried up to the Castle, hot were not put in the 
«hest that stands in the vaults until the next morning, at thQ 
sight of the Thesaurer Deput. 

N. B, — Moncrieffe, mentioned in the foregoing Minutes* 
was Sir Thomas Moncrieffe of Moncrieffe, and who was* 
with Mr James Mackenzie, Joint Clerk of the Treasury 
Exchequer. 
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MERCHISTON TOWER. 

[thomsof.] 

This fortalice is situated upon the ascent, and 
nearly about the summit^ of the eminence called 
the Borough-moor-head, within a mile and a half of 
the city walls. In form, it is a square tower of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, with a projection 
on one side. The top is battlemented, and within 
the battlement, by a fashion more common in Scot* 
land than in England, arises a small building, with 
a steep roof, like a little stone cottage, erected on 
the top of the tower. This sort of upper-story, 
rising above the battlements, being frequently of 
varied form, and adorned with notched gables and 
with turrets, renders a Scottish tower a much more 
interesting object than those common in Northum- 
berland, which generally terminate in a flat battle- 
mented roof, without any variety of outline. A 
considerable addition has been made to the house 
of Merchiston within these thirty years, in the 
form of which the architect apparently meant to 
maintain the character of the original building, but 
his purpose has been more meritorious than the 
execution. 

Merchiston was, from an ancient period, the 
patrimony of the ancient family of Napier, enno- 
bled in 1627. It is said to have been possessed by 
Alexander Napier, Provost of Edinburgh, in 1437, 
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was certainly llie property of his son, Sir Alex- 
ander Napier of Merchiston, and continued to be 
the principal seat of that honourable family until 
the present generation, when it was sold by the 
present Lord Napier*s father, but has been since 
re-acquired by the family. 

Being so near Edinburgh, Merchiston did not 
escape being g^arrisoned during the bloody period of 
Queen Mary's reign, or rather of her son's, which 
was popularly termed the '< Douglass's wars," from 
the share taken in them by the stern Earl of Mor* 
ton. Each baron's house in Mid-Lothian was in 
those melancholy days attacked and defended, and 
the gibbet was the fate of the prisoners on both 
sides. Merchiston was at this time garrisoned by 
Morton, as were the kirk of Corstorphine, Reid* 
hall, Craiigmillar, and other tenable places, in order 
to straiten the Queen's party, who then lay at 
Edinburgh. On the other hand, the Queen's 
lords, as they were called, established garrisons 
at Livingston, Blackness, and, in especial, Seaton- 
Niddrie, which last, as nearest to Edinburgh, seems 
to have given great annoyance to the king's party. 
A soldier in the garrison covenanted to introduce 
the soldiers of Morton into Seaton- Niddrie, or 
West-Niddrie, by stratagem, and the night was 
fixed when they were to make the attempt with 
scaling ladders. But their accomplice betrayed 
their purpose. In consequence of the information 
which he communicated, the governor of the castle 
suspended beams on the outside of the fortress by 
ropes, which were made fast to the battlements. 
The assailants arrived by night, planted their lad- 
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ders, and receiving an answer from their supposed 
confederate, began to ascend, when the captain or 
commander of the garrison caused the ropes to be 
cut, and the suspended beams tumbling down on 
the ladders, crushed at once those who were in the 
act of ascending, or were crowded together be- 
neath.' 

A common stratagem having been thus eluded 
in an extraordinary manner, the king's party re« 
solved to assail Niddrie by open force ; and to 
deter them from their purpose, the queen's lords 
issued from Edinburgh, attacked Merchiston with 
cannon, pierced the wall with bullets, and swept 
from the adjacent fields a considerable spoil of 
cattle. But while the garrison were entering into 
some treaty of surrender, a number of country 
people, attracted by the noise of the firing, appear* 
ed so unexpectedly, and in such numbers as to 
startle the besiegers, who, conceiving themselves 
on the point of being attacked by Morton's whole 
force, gave over their attack on the little fortalice^ 
and withdrew in such disorder that they were 
assailed by Morton with advantage, and put to 
flight, throwing away their weapons, and losing 
some prisoners. After this, we read of another 
skirmish in which the garrison of Merchiston, in- 
terposing to rescue a booty which the Edinburgh 
soldiers were driving out of the fields, were put to 
the worst, Patrick Home of Polwart (an ancestor 
of the Marchmont family) slain, with Home of the 
Heuch, and others, while the riders lost only one 
horseman by a shot from the tower of Merchiston. 

Such were the transactions of that wild time, 
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when the seats of the harons and gentry around 
Edinburgh were made fortresses, to be defended 
to the last extremity, or carried at the point of the 
sword ; and when, according to the authority from 
which we derive these particulars, '^ you might have 
seen the father against the son, and the brother 
against the brother, some for defence of lawful 
authority, others for gain ; and the inhabitants of 
the good town so far divided amongpst themselves, 
that they spared not to come against each other in 
hostility as against a foreign and ancient enemy." ^ 

We have touched on those sad times, to illus-* 
trate the history of the country. But it is not from 
the petty incidents of a cruel civil war that Mer^ 
chiston derives its renown, but as having been the 
residence of genius and of science. The celebrated 
John Napier of Merchiston was born in this wea- 
ther-beaten tower, according to the best accounts, 
about the year 1550 ; and a small room in the 
summit of the building is pointed out as the study 
in which he secluded himself while engaged in the 
mathematical researches which led to his great dis- 
covery. 

To the inventor of the logarithms, (called from 
him Napier's bones,) by which process the power 
of calculation is so much increased, David Hume^ 
no grantor of propositions, declares the title of a 
great man is more justly due, than to any other 
whom his country ever produced. — Yet the sub- 
lime genius which marked, by the logarithmic 
canon, the correspondence betwixt arithmetical and 

. I TIte JERstorie of King James the Sext. Edinburgh, 1804. 
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geometrical progression, had hb weak points. Na* 
pier, like Newton^ wasted time in endeavonring to 
iiscoyer the mysteries of the apocalypses,^ and to 
ascertain prophecies, which, if intended for onr 
instant comprehension, would (with deep respect 
we speak it) have heen expressed more dearly ; 
bnt which, so far as our weak intellects can descry, 
seemed to be designed for proofs of the Christian 
religion, which shall emerge, like so many others, 
when the event, very different probably from all 
that could have been conjectured a prioriy shall 
explain that which was spoken by the prophet. 

Neither was the great Napier above the> super- 
stition of his age, but believed in the connexion 
betwixt the mathematical and what were called the 
occult sciences. At least, all we know of his cha- 
racter inclines us rather to believe that Napier was 
a dupe to his own imagination, than that he desired 
to impose upon the opposite party, in a celebrated 
and very curious contract made in July, 1594, 
betwixt him and the noted John Logan of Restal- 
rig. This person, renowned for his turbid ambition 
and dark cupidity, by which he was finally involved 
in Growrie's strange and mysterious conspiracy, sets 
forth, that fh)m all reports and appearances, there 
was treasure concealed in his old ruinous fortress 



> [ A plaine diseoTery of the wbole Reaelation of St John, 
Mt downe in two treatises ; the one searching and proainfr 
the true interpretation thereof; the other applying the same 
paraphrastically and historically to the text : whereunto are 
annexed, certaine Oracles of Sibylla, agreeing with the Reae- 
lation and other places of Scripture. Edin. 159^ 4to; Lou. 
1611; £din. 1641, 1645, 4to.] 
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of Fastcastle, on the verge of the German Ocean, 
near Saint Abbs-Head ; and stipulates, that ** John 
Napier should do his utmost diligence to search 
and seek out, and by all craft and engine to find out 
the same, and by the grace of God shall either find 
out the same, or make it sure that no such thing is 
there." For his reward he was to have the exact 
third of what was found,' and to be safely guarded 
by Logan back to Edinburgh, with the same. And 
in case he should find nothing, after all trial and 
diligence taken, he refers the satis&ction of his 
travel and pains to the discretion of Logan.^ 

The battlements of Merchiston Tower command 
an extensive view, of great interest and beauty. 



CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE. 

[thoksok.] 

This fine old ruin, situated on the top of a gentle 
eminence, forms one of the most striking features 
in every view on the south of Edinburgh. 

> It is carious to ohaem, tbat amongst the professors of as- 
trology and other occult sciences, who abounded in England 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, was a Dr Napper 
of Sandford, in Buclcinghamshire, who, according to that 
excellent judge Lilly, " outwent Forman in physic and holi- 
aess of life, (which, by the way, required no great stretch of 
sanctity, ) cured the falling-sickness perfectly by constellated 
TiDgs, some diseases by amulets,** && This person was pro- 
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The date of original erection is uncertain, but • 
the castellated wall which surrounds the mansion 
appears, from a date preserved on it, to have been, 
built in 1427. The castle and estate belonging to 
the family of Preston, who frequently held the 
highest offices in the magistracy of Edinburgh. It 
was acquired by Sir Simon Preston, in 1374, from 
one John de Capella. 

Being so near to Edinburgh, Craigmillar was 
often occupied as a royal residence. The Earl of 
Mar, younger brother of James III., was impri- 
soned here for some time ; James V. resided there 
occasionally during his minority ; and, in the event- 
ful 1566, Queen Mary resided there, and held,- 
with her deceitful and double-dealing counsellors, 
some of those dark and mysterious councils which 
terminated in Darnle/s death, and her own ruin. 
So often had Craigmillar been honoured with her 
residence, that the adjacent village acquired the 
name of Petty France, from her French guards 
being quartered there. 

In point of architecture and accommodation, 
Craigmillar surpasses the generality of Scottish 



bably of the stock of the Scottish Napiers, though his family 
had been settled in England since Henry the Eighth's time. 
A doubt being started whether his brother, a Turkey mer- 
chant, could prove himself a gentleman of three descents, with 
a view to being made a baronet. King Jamie took the matter 
on his own knowledge, saying, *' By my saul, I will certify 
for Napper that he is of above three hundred years standing 
in his family, all of them, by my saul, gentlemen,*' It is 
possible, however, that the British Solomon tendered his 
evidence thus readily, because his palm itched for the baronet's 
fees.— See Lilly's History of Ma Life and Timet, 1774, p. lU 
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castles. It consists of a strong keep, or tower, 
flanked with turrets, and connected with inferior 
buildings. There is an outer-court in front, de- 
fended by a battlemented wall and flankers ; and 
beyond these there was an exterior wall, and, in 
some places, a deep ditch or moat. On the boun- 
dary wall may be see\i the arms of Cockburn of 
Ormiston, Congalton of Congalton, Moubray of 
Barnbougle, and Otterburn of Redford, allies of the 
Prestons of Craigmillar. In one corner of the 
court, over a portal arch, are the arms of the family, 
three unicorns headcouped, with a cheese-press and 
barrel or ton, a wretched rebus, to express their 
name of Preston. The inside of the great hall is 
stately, though not equal to that of Borthwick. In 
a stone window-seat is cut a diagram for playing 
at the. game called the Walls of Troy. 

Craigmillar, with other fortresses in Mid- Lothian, 
was burned by the English after Pinkey-fight in 
1555, and Captain Grose surmises, with great 
plausibility, that much of the building, as it now 
appears, was erected when the castle was repaired 
^dTter that event. 

The ruin is happily surrounded with some fine 
old trees, which, with the varied form of the 
building, render it a favourite subject for ithe pen- 
cil. It belongs to the descendant of the great 
lawyer. Sir Thomas Gilmor, who acquired the 
property about the Revolution. 
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ROSLIN GLEN, AND HAWTHORNDEN, 

[tueku, thoksok, akd schxtkt.] 

RosLiN is scarcely more fortunate in its own 
scenery, than in the romantic and classical vicinage 
of Hawthomden. The narrow glen which connects 
these two celebrated spots is one of those beantifiil 
and sequestered valleys, which 'so often occur in 
Scotland, and generally where they are least to be 
expected, from the appearance of the general land- 
scape. It often happens, that, amid an open and 
comparatively uninteresting country, where there 
is little to interest the traveller, he is conducted by 
the course of some fairy stream into a dell abound- 
ing with all the romantio varieties of cliff, and 
copsewood, and waterfall, through which the brook 
has found itself a more wild and pleasing course 
than along the surface of the more level ground. 

The vale of Roslin is precisely of this descrip- 
tion. You may in many places approach its very 
verge without being aware of its existence ; and, 
on the ether hand, when you have descended into 
its recesses, you seem to be in a primitive wilder- 
ness. The x;li£& which arise on each side of the 
dell are pleasingly -varied, and |»resent themselves 
to the spectator as the shattered ruins of some 
ancient building, of which some parts still stand 
firm in all their former strength, while others, 
broken and shattered, impend over and threaten 
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the fiipectator. The copsewood with which they 
are clothed, wherever the roots can find room or 
subsistence among the chasms of the rocks, adds 
inexpressible beauty to the scene, especially in 
spring, when the green leaves are in all their first 
tenderness of colouring, and in autumn, when they 
have received the gorgeous, but melancholy tints, 
which betoken their approaching fall. It is only 
to be regretted that few <^ these beautiful trees 
have been permitted to g^ow to full size. , The 
patbway» alternately ascending, towards the verge 
of the rocks and descending into the bed of the 
river, finding amongst the various obstacles which 
the situation of the ground, the digressions of the 
stream, and the projecting masses of rock, offer to 
a more direct progress, has that delightful intricacy 
which »t every step presents new and interesting 
points of view, giving, even to objects which we 
have already seen, all the interest of novelty as we 
approach or recede from them. - In some places 
the track has that slight degree of danger which 
adds pleasure to the walk, to all who are not con- 
stitutionally timid. But it is telling a tale which 
has been repeated a thousand times, to say, that ^ 
morning of leisure can scarcely be anywhere more 
delightfully spent than in the woods of Roslin, and 
on the baulks of the £sk« In natural beauty, indeed, 
the scenery may be equalled, and in grandeur 
exceeded, by die Cart)and Crags, near Lanark, the 
dell of Craighall, in Angus-shire, and probably by 
other landscapes of the sanie character which have 
been less celebrated. But Roslin and its adjacent 
scenery have other a$sociationS| dear to the anti- 
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qnary and the historian, which may fairly entitle it 
to precedence over every other Scottish scene of 
the same kind. 

The architecture of its heantifol Crothic chapel 
has heen elsewhere treated of at length, and hy a 
hand well entitled to dassify and particularize its 
various heauties. The mouldering ruins of the 
casde, with its tremendous triple tier of vaults, 
were long the abode of the proud funily of the St 
Clairs, whose tides at one period of their history 
would have wearied a herald, yet who wer^ 
perhaps, 

*' not 80 wealthy as an English yeoman." 

This mouldering fabric has been often described 
in detaO, with all the legendary additions extracted 
from Father Hay's manuscript. Some forty years 
ago or more, we remember the moderate and com- 
paratively modern mansion, which has been erected 
amidst the ruins of the old castie, inhabited by a 
genuine Scottish liurd of the old stamp, the lineal 
descendant of the high race who first founded the 
pile, and the last male of their long line. His figure 
was, witii exception of that of Douglas Duke of 
Hamilton, almost the only one we recollect which 
carried our imagination back to tiie Scottish barons 
and warriors of antiquity, who, each lords and 
monarchs within their own domains, scarce knew 
how to pay homage to sovereignty itself. The last 
Roslin (for he was uniformly known by his patri- 
monial designation, and would probably have deem- 
ed it an insult in any who might have termed him 
Mr Sinclair) was a man considerably above six 
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feety with dark grey locks, a form upright but 
gracefully so, thin-flanked and broad-shouldered, 
built, it would seem, for the business of the war or 
the chase, a noble eye of chastened pride and 
undoubting authority, and features handsome and 
striking in their general effect, though somewhat 
harsh and exaggerated when considered in detail. 
His complexion was dark and grizzled, and, as we 
schoolboys, who crowded to see him perform feats 
of strength and skill in the old Scottish games of 
golf and archery, used to think and say amongst 
ourselres, the whole figure resembled the famous 
founder of the Douglas race, pointed out, it is pre- 
tended, to the Scottish monarch on a conquered 
field of battle, as the man whose arm had achieved 
the victory, by the expressive wo|:ds, Sholto Dhu-- 
glaa — ^^ behold the dark grey man.'' In all the 
manly sports which require strength and dexterity^ 
Roslin was unrivalled ; but his particular delight 
was in archery. It was he who announced to each 
candidate who was admitted into the Royal Com- 
pany of Archers, that he became the member of^ 
no private association, but of a body who had the 
privilege of acting as the King's Body-guard^ 
should his M^esty ever visit his ancient metropolis^ 
the linuts of their service being Edgebucklinbrae 
on the east, and Cramond Bridge on the west of 
the city. It is not known on what document or 
tradition Roslin founded tUs* claim ; but it was 
indulged to the Royal Company of Archers by the 
condescension of his present Majesty, and they had 
the distinguished honour of performing the func- 
tions of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, in a 

VOL. VII. 2 A 
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manner highly creditable to theraselves, daring the 
late residence of his Majesty at Holyrood. It was 
Roslin also, who, possessing the hereditary office 
of Grand Master of the Scottish Masons, surren- 
dered to the brotherhood the right of electing that 
officer in future. In grateful acknowledgment of 
this munificent renunciation of an ancient privilege, 
the memory of the Laird of Roslin is always 
remembered among the flowing cups of the frater- 
nity. His last bed is made, where it is said twelve 
barons of his race lie in their armour, instead of 
shrouds, betwixt two of the pillars of the chapel, 
the bases of which are slightly indented to make 
way for his corpse, in consequence of his uncommon 
stature. The estate descended to Sir James 
Erskine St Clair, now Earl of Roslin, who repre- 
jients the family. Those recollections of boyhood 
mingle with others of a later and more affecting 
description. Under the fine Gothic drop called 
the Star of Bethlem, lies the late beautiful Coun- 
tess of Roslin, [born Miss Bouverie,] in whom 
passed untimeously from the world so much that 
was amiable, witty, and accomplished. The author 
of this article, frequently her guide through this 
admired scenery, may be pardoned so brief a tri- 
bute to the memory of a lady whom none who knew 
can recollect without sorrow.^ 

After leaving Roslin, we pass the caves of Gror- 
ton, situated in the front of a high cliff on the 
southern side of the stream, yet having their en- 
trances so much obscured by bushes and brambles, 

t 1 [The Countess died in 1810.] 
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that it requires perfect acquaintance with the spot 
to discern them. These caverns are ohviously the 
work of human hands, and being cut in the form 
of a cross, it has been supposed they were origi-* 
nally the abode of hermits. The inference does 
not seem unavoidable ; for, besides the religious 
idea attached to the form of the cross, it presents 
considerable accommodation to those who might 
not care to open too extensive a vaidt for fear of 
the roof falling in. At any rate, it is well known, 
that, during the unhappy reign of David II., whilst 
Scotland was overrun by the English, who had 
garrisons in the principal fortresses of the country, 
a gallant knight. Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dal* 
wolsey, found relbge in these caves, with a band of 
chosen patriots, and acquired such renown at the 
time, that no youth was held in account for valour, 
iintil he had served a certain time under his 
iBtandard. With these followers Ramsay not only 
annoyed the English garrisons, but made excur-* 
isions as £Eur as Northumberland, and retaliated 
upon the English frontier the evils of his suffering 
country. 

The local antiquary, also, seldom fails to point 
out the neighbouring moor of Roslin, as the scene 
of a celebrated battle, fought 24th February, 1302, 
in which the Scots, imder Comyn, then guardian 
of the kingdom, and Simon Eraser, attacked and 
defeated three armies, or, more properly three 
"divisions of the English, on the same day. The 
action is probably somewhat exaggerated, being 
"One of the brief glimpses of prosperity which shone 
'on the Scottish armies during that disastrous 
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period. But even the English writers acknow- 
ledge a oonsiderahle defeat, owing to the incauti- 
ous conduct of Sir John Segrave, who suffered hi» 
army to move in three bodies, so far separated 
from each other, as to be incapable of mutual sup** 
port. 

Amid these scenes of historical remembrance 
and natural beauty, the footpath down the river 
conducts the stranger to Hawthomden, the classi- 
cal habitation of the poet Drummond, which is seen 
to most advantage from the opposite side of the 
river. Being built with some view to defence, a 
consideration in Scotland even till the middle of 
the seventeenth century and later, the house rises 
from the very edge of the grey diff, which des- 
cends sheer down to the stream. The house, 
which is small and not very convenient, was re* 
paired by the poet, with the following inscription : 
— *< Divino munerey Gtdielmus Drummondus^ aib 
Hawthomden^ Joannis Equitis auroH fiUus^ ut 
honesto otto quiescerety sibi et sttccessoribua instaU'- 
ravit, 1638." 

Under the mansion lie those subterranean oavea 
which have exdited so much speculation amongst 
antiquaries. They are simply small apartments,, 
hewn out of the solid rock wilh much labomv 
which connect with each other by passages of dis- 
proportionate length. A spring-well, hewn with 
much labour, shows that these melancholy dwell- 
ings were designed for more than a brief space of 
retirement. Although it may be difficult to say 
whether they are the rude dwellings of an aberigi«> 
nal race, who thus burrowed in the earth like wfl^ 
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beasts, and made their constant abode in the bowels 
of the rock — or whether they were constructed at 
a. later period, as a temporary retreat, when the 
public calamities rendered the ordinary habitationg 
of mankind unsafe, we may safely conclude, on the 
whole, that pressing necessity alone could reconcile 
human beings to such dreary mansions* Of this 
latter kind of caves, there are many in Scotland, as 
upon the banks of the Teviot, the Jed, and other 
rirers ; but they are much more rude, and much 
less complicated, than those of Hawthomden. The 
entrance to these caves was of late laid bare, by 
the fall of a part of the difiF in which they are 
hewed. 

On the south side of the house of Hawthomden^, 
and so situated as to have contributed in some sort 
for its defence, stand the ruins of an old tower, the 
abode of the poet's ancestors ; and save that they 
enjoyed the benefit of God's daylight, it seems one 
which cannot have been much more comfortable 
than the caverns themselves. Through this lies 
the entrance to the more modem house ; and the 
neighbourhood of the rude and ruinous pile adds 
much to the romance of the whole situation. A 
sort of seat, cut in the rock adjacent to the house, 
is called the Cypress-grove, because frequented by 
Drummond while engaged in composing a moral 
treatise on the vanity of human life, to which he 
gave that name. 

It is impossible to see Hawthornden, and men- 
tion its poetical owner, without thinking upon the 
time when 

..<* Jonson Mte in Drii]mii«nd*B locul ahade»*' 
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and lamenting the loss of Ben's 



.« joamey into Scotland mmgf 



With all the adventurers.' 



And from thence it is with anxiety that we find 
oarselves urged upon something like a controversy 
with the learned, acute, and ingenious editor of 
Jonson's works, who, in his zeal to do full justice 
to his subject, has, we think, o£Fered some undue 
injury to the memory of Drummond. The attempt 
has indeed been prohibited to us, under a heavy 
denunciation.^ We presume, nevertheless, in all 
honourable courtesy, to take up the gage which is 
thus thrown down, and venture the following 
remarks on the memorable interview of Drummond 
of Hawthomden and the great English dramatist, 
and the brief account which the former has lefl of 
the manners and opinions of Ben Jonson. 

That Ben Jonson did Drummond the distin- 
guished honour of visiting Scotland, partly with a 
view of spending some time with a man whom he 
esteemed — ^that he accordingly lived about three 
weeks at Hawthornden, and was gratified by 
Drummond's hospitality — that they parted friends, 
and remained in an amicable intercourse until 
death — are facts on which all are agreed ; as also, 
that in the shape of loose memoranda, Drummond 
has preserved some severe censures passed by 
Jonson upon other poets, and added a very unfa-« 

1 « Enough of Drummond, 'with whose * friendship * for 
our author the common sense of the reader will, I trust, no 
longer be insulted, except from the lips of hopeless idiotism— 
longa manantia Ittbri saliva,'* — Memoirs of Ben Jonson, p. 
cxxxr. GxrF0ftD*s edition of JonswCs WorkSf vol. i. 
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Tourable picture of the dramatist's self-opinion, as 
well as of his intemperance, his literary jealousies 
and peculiarities, the laxity of his speculative opi- 
nions, and other foibles which darkened his great 
qualities. Hinc illcB lachrynuB. 

These scraps of information, for they are nothing 
more, may be considered in two points of view, as 
they affect the character of Jonson, or that of 
Drummond ; in other words, as they contain truth 
with respect to the former, or as they infer malice 
and calumny (whether in themselves true or false) 
on the part of him who recorded them. 

On the first point, it is not easy to discover Mr 
Gifford's opinion. He seems to receive as truth 
what circumstances Drummond has narrated con- 
cernmg Jonson's birth, parentage, and earlier 
adventures; and far from doubting the accuracy 
•of his report concerning Jonson's criticisms on 
contemporary authors, he only regrets that they 
are not sufficiently detailed. It is therefore appa- 
rently only where Drummond bears testimony to 
Jonson's failings, that the editor, in laudable zeal 
for the honour of his author, is disposed to impugn 
his testimony. 

If this scepticism were limited to the supposition 
that Jonson's deficiencies were considerably exag- 
gerated in Drummond's mode of viewing them, we 
consider it as highly justifiable. They met, pro- 
bably for the first time, in close and prolonged 
collision; and it happens almost universally, that 
disappointment ensues when such familiarity takes 
place betwixt an author of genius and one of his 
Ardent admirers* Trifluig defects, which in other 
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men we do not notice, becaose they are what we 
expect to find, strike un powerfiiUy when attached 
to characters, which, judging from their writings, 
one wonld desire to find perfect ; as vanity and 
epicurism, slight faults in ordinary persons, disgnst 
lis when we find them unexpectedly united with 
high intellectual powers and moral qualities. Drum- 
mond probably felt disappointed at finding so much 
genius as Jonson possessed marred by the usual 
mixture of human frailty ; and it might be said in 
this case, as in a thousand, Minuit prcesentia famam. 
Again, it must be allowed, that Drummond and 
Jonson were men so different in genius and situa- 
tion, that it may have been difficult for the former 
to attain a just, or at least an accurate, estimate of 
the latter. His own powers did not much exceed 
a decent mediocrity, while Jonson had all the 
eccentricity of genius. Drummond had lived a re- 
tired scholar, within his paternal shades ; Jonson was 
a man of the world, a man of the town, accustomed 
to the freedoms of the Mermaid, and whom, without 
doing him much injustice, we may suppose scarce 
amenable at all times to the rules of strict etiquette. 
As a person of some quality, and rather an amateur 
of letters than a professed author, Drummond pro- 
bably might be cautious and punctilious, timid in 
delivering his opinions, and apt to be surprised, 
and even shocked, at the uncompromising strength 
of conception and expression natural to Jonson, 
who had struggled during a long life for the cha- 
racter of intellectual superiority, amid a body of 
competitors as bold and as zealous, if not as deser- 
ving, as himself. The essential points of difference, 
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without diminisliing what regard they had for each 
other, may have caused Drummond to consider 
Jonson as an imperious egotist ; and perhaps, were 
we in possession of the Scottish Journal, or the facts 
on which it was founded, we might learn that Jon- 
son considered his host as pedantic, limited in his 
▼lews, and attached to the trifling punctilios of 
ceremony and aristocratic society. 

If we allow for the exaggerations arising from 
these discrepancies, we may perhaps he of opinion 
that the character of Jonson, is drawn by Drum- 
mond, contains much in which we are apt to 
acquiesce, after perusing his life and his works. 
He is described as opinionative, and disposed to 
snatch the laurel, if it was not conceded^ — such is 
the tone of his prologues, in which he " swears his 
play is good." His panegyrics and satires are such, 
as might weU entitle us to think him a partial 
^end, and a bitter antagonist. Drummond does 
justice to the generosity of his temper, when he 
describes him as hasty in censure, but turning his 
resentment on himself if he was well answered ; 
his being of << imagination all compact," and inclin- 
ed to hypochondria, is proper to him, both as a poet, 
and as having a constitution affected by scrofula ; 
his attachment to sack he himself has confessed, 
and it is recorded by his biographer. Some indif- 
ference, if not as to religion, at least as to the 
distinguishing tenets of the English and Roman, 
may be allowed to belong to him who changed his 
faith twice. If these points are admitted, and 
united with a temper hasty and prone to satire, we 
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see not that Drammond has done Jonson muck 
injustice in what he has recorded. concerning him. 
It has been, however, very strongly urged, thai; 
Drummond, in preserving these memoranda respect- 
ing Jonson's manners and disposition, acted with base 
treachery towards one who had unbosomed himself 
before him in all the full assurance of confiding 
friendship, for such a degree of intimacy is assumed 
to have subsisted between them. Indeed, this 
seems to be the principal object in the ingenious 
editor's reasoning, %s a skilful counsel, when a hard 
fact is proved against his client, endeavours to get 
jid of it by throwing discredit on the evidence. 
•And here we will frankly admit, that if we saw the 
least purpose, on the part of Drummond, to make 
these remarks public to the prejudice of Jonson, 
either before or after his own death, we should 
think him guilty of a very gross abuse of hospita- 
lity. The editor of Jonson seems, indeed, to allege 
that this latter was Drummond's intention ; and he 
quotes the well-known story of Bolingbroke's le- 
gacy to Mallet, which has no other connexion with 
the case in point, than in so far as there was a 
Scotchman in both. ^ And if Drummond's birth- 



1 [Lord Bolingbroke bequeathed his library, and the pro- 
perty of all his own writings, to David Mallet the poet, for 
posthumous publication. ** llie wild and pei'nicious raTings» 
under tlie name of < Philosophy,* which were thus ushered 
into the world, gaye great offence to all well-principled men. 
Johnson hearing of their tendency, which nobody disputed, 
was roused with a just indignation, and pronounced this 

memorable sentence upon the noble author and his editor : 

* Sir, he was a scoundrel and a coward : a scoundrel for 
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place is to be considered as a inisfortane, it is some 
consolation that it is one which Jonson narrowly 
escaped.^ But not only is there no evidence what- 
ever, that these notes were designed for publica- 
tion, but every inference, from internal evidence, 
goes to establish the contrary. Drummond appears 
to have been, like most authors of his class, rather 
feverishly anxious about the correction of such 
works as he designed for the press ; and there is a 
large collection of them in the library of the Anti- 
quarian Society of Edinburgh. But in these the 
heads of his conversation with Jonson are not found ; 
nor have they, in any respect, the appearance of ha- 
ying been fairly engrossed or prepared for the press. 
They are, on the contrary, meagre commonplaces, 
irregularly and carelessly jotted dovm as they 
occurred to the author's recollection, and without 
the least attempt at those ornaments of style and 
expression, which Drummond peculiarly affects in 
the discpurses which he designed for the public. 
Nay, farther, carelessly as they are thrown together 
and expressed, there is great reason to doubt 
whether we have them at present in the form in 
which they were left by the author ; for the re- 
marks of the editors are mingled with those of 
Drummond in such a manner, as to give us no 

charging a blunderbuss against religion and morality ; a cow- 
ard, because he had not resolution to fire it off himself, but left 
half a crown to a beggarly Scotchman to draw the trigger 
after his death.* "—Crocker's Botwell, vol. i., p. 256.] 

1 By the way, if Jonson's grandfather actually came from 
Annaiidale, his name must have been anglicized on his expa- 
triation. There are no Jonsons, or Johnsons, in that district,! 
but Johnstonea full many. 
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assurance that they either tell us all which he said, 
or in the order in which he said it. It is therefore 
not only imperfect as left hy the writer, but most 
probably garbled as published by his executors, 
with whom accuracy does not seem to have been 
exactly respected. And this being the case, Drum* 
mond, who neither published these obnoxious no- 
tices himself, nor left them in a shape to be 
published by others, may be fairly exculpated from 
charge of treachery, which has been so harshly 
urged against him. 

If we might hazard a conjecture concerning the 
purpose of these memoranda, it would be that 
they were designed, in the first place, to assist the 
author's own recollections of the conversation and 
manners of his distinguished guest, and perhaps 
with the purpose, at some future period, of putting 
those recollections in a shape fit for publication, 
when, doubtless, the description of Jonson would 
have received those softening and alleviating 
touches, by means of which a painter converts the 
original caricatured sketch of his portr^t into a 
perfect and pleasing resemblance. We can con- 
ceive nothing more reasonable or proper than to 
have meditated such a design, and nothing more 
natural, than that the author should have neglected 
to execute it, and left his materials in their origi- 
nal crude state. 

With respect to the kind of friendship in wluch 
Jonson and Drummond seem to have lived, it was 
a literary intimacy only ; and what is the friendship 
of wits, no one, says Dr Johnson, was ever fool 
enough to enquire. These letters, so far as pre- 
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served, relate chiefly to literary subjects ; nor are 
we disposed to attach much value to the occasional 
complimentary expressions, which probably meant 
no more than similar turns of dvility in modern 
correspondence. Dmmmond's letters appear to be 
considerably colder than Jonson's ; but, so far as 
the hospitality of Hawthomden created any obli- 
gation, (on which we are little disposed to insist,) 
that obligation was conferred by the host, and 
received by the guest. 

We have only to add, that the idea of attaching 
cold-blooded, premeditated, motiveless calumny to 
Drummond, on account of his having judged of 
the manners of a man of genius, with whom he 
was well acquainted, more harshly than we are 
disposed to view them at the distance of two cen- 
turies, and surrounded with the halo of well-earned 
reputation, is totally inconsistent with all we know 
of his life and habits. • His memory has been uni- 
formly handed down to us as that of an amiable 
and retired scholar, loved by his friends, and 
respected by the literary men of his time. There 
were other points of Ms character which should 
entitle him to a candid construction from the inge- 
nious critic, for he did not hesitate to wield his pen 
in defence of the falling monardiy ; and his loyal 
grief for the death of Charles I. is said to have 
hastened his own. 

Thus much, while strolling aronnd the ruins of 
Hawthomden, we should have said to any South- 
em visitor, in defence of its elegant and accom- 
plished owner. There are so many — so very many 
points on which we should distrust our own judg- 
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ment, and defer to that of the editor of Jonson, 
that we may be excused for differing from him 
respecting the character of Drummond. If Ben 
Jonson has suffered by the means of these unfor- 
tunate memoranda, time has made him amends, by 
affording him the assistance of the most acute, 
accurate, and intelligent editor, that ever used his 
pen in illustration of dramatic antiquity. ' 



Clauditejam rivos-^ 



PALACE OF LINLITHGOW. 

[turner.] 

LiNLiTHooAv, distinguished by the combined 
strength and beauty of its situation, must have been 
early selected as a royal residence. David, who 
bought the title of Saint by his liberality to the 
church, refers several of his charters to his town of 
Linlithgow, and in that of Holy Rood expressly 
bestows on the new monastery all the skins of the 
rams, ewes, and lambs belonging to his Castle of 
Linlitcu which shall die during the year. 

The convenience afforded for the sport of fal- 
conry, which was so great a favourite during the 
feudal ages, was probably one cause of the attach- 
ment of the ancient Scottish moharchs to Linlith- 
gow, and its fine lake. The sport of Jhunting was 
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also followed with success in the neighbourhood^ 
from which circumstance it probably arises that the 
ancient arms of the city represent a black grey- 
hound-bitch tied to a tree. Tradition, however, 
ascribes other causes for this remarkable emblem, 
but is, as usual, rather inconsistent in accounting 
for it otherwise. One legend says, simply, that 
such a hound was found so tied on the small island 
on the east side of the loch. Another tradition 
hints at a witch who used to assume this shape. A 
third more ungallantly adopts a metaphorical mean- 
ing, and affirms that a mistress of one of the kings 
was designated under this hieroglyphic. A Celt, 
according to Chalmers, might plausibly derive the 
name of Linlithgow from Lin'liaih'CUy the Lake of 
the Greyhound. Chalmers himself seems to prefer 
the Gothic derivation of Lin^h/tk-gowy or the Lake 
of the Great Vale. Non nostrum est 

The Castle of Linlithgow is only mentioned as 
being a peel, (a pile, that is, an embattled tower 
surrounded by an outwork.) In 1300 it was re- 
built or repaired by Edward I., and used as bne of 
the citadels by which he hoped to maintain his 
usurped dominion in Scotland. It is described by 
Barbour as *' meikle and stark and stufiFed weel.'' 
Piers Luband, a Gascoigne knight, was appointed 
the keeper, and appears to have remained there 
until the autumn of 1313, when the Scots recover- 
ed.the castle under the following interesting cir- 
cumstances : — 

There was, says our authority, Barbour, dwell- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Linlithgow, a stout- 
hearted husbandman, named William Binnock- 
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-wboy obsoring that the Soots were on erery liand 
TeeoTering from the English the casdes and for- 
tresses whidi the inyaders possessed within Soot- 
land, oGold not brook that the peel in his vicimtyy 
whidi was large, strong, and well supplied with 
arms and garrison, shoidd remain nnaasailed. He 
fermed s stratagem, equally rwnarkable for inge- 
noity and andacity. The garrison was nsnaHy si^ 
plied by Binnock with hay, and they had lately 
required from him a fresh supply. He assured 
them of the exoellenoe of the forage, and under- 
took to send it in early in the morning. But the hay 
was so arranged on the wain as to conceal eig^ 
well-armed and detomined men; the team waa 
driven by a sturdy peasant, who bore a sharp axe 
under his gaherdion. Binnock himsdf walked 
beside the waggon, to superintend, as it seemed^ 
the safe delivery of the forage. The porter, on 
approach of Binnock, with his well-known wain, 
lowered the drawbridge and raised the portcul- 
lis. Just in the very gateway, the driver, as he 
had been instructed, drew Ids axe suddenly and 
cut asunder the soam, or tadde, by which the oxen 
were attached to the waggon. Binnock at the same 
instant struck the warder dead, and shouted the 
sigpoal word, which was '^ Call all, call aiy The 
assailants jumped from amongst the hay, and attack- 
ed the astonished garrison. The wain was so 
placed, that neither oouldthe gate be shut nor the 
portcullis lowered, nor the bridge raised, and a party- 
of Scots, who were in ambush for the purpose, 
rushed in to second iheir forlorn hope, and were 
soon masters of the place.. 



^ 
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Bruce, faithful to his usual policy, caused the 
peel of Linlithgow to he dismantled, and worthily 
rewarded William Binnock, who had hehaved 
with such gallantry on the occasion. From this 
bold yeoman the Binnies of West Lothian are proud 
to trace their descent ; and most, if not all of them, 
bear in their arms something connected with the 
waggon, which was the instrument of his stratagem. 

When times of comparative peace returned, Lin- 
lithgow again became the occasional residence of 
the sovereign. In 1411 the town was burned by 
accident, and in 1414 was again subjected to the 
same calamity, together with the church and palace 
of the king, as is expressly mentioned by Bower .^ 

The present church, which is a fine specimen of 
Gothic architecture, having a steeple surmounted 
by an imperial crown, was probably erected soon 
after that calamity. 

The palace arose from its ashes with greater 
splendour than before; for the family of Stuart, 
unhappy in so many respects, were all of them 
fortunate in their taste for the fine arts, and parti- 
cularly for that of architecture. The Lordship of 
Linlithgow was settled as a dowry upon Mary of 
Gueldres, in 1449, and again upon Margaret of 
Denmark, in 1468. 

James the Fourth, as splendid as gallant, seems 
to have founded the most magnificent part of 
Linlithgow palace; together with the noble en- 
trance betwixt two flanking towers bearing on rich 
entablatures the royal arms of Scotland, with the 

I Comhusta est Villa regia de Linlithqu, navis etiam eccUsiae 
iju8dem etpaJoHum regit de node, — Bower, b. 14, ch. iii. 

VOL. VII. 2 B 
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ooHar of Ae Order of the TMstley Garlei^ md 
Saint MicliaeL 

James IV. also erected in tbe church a throne, 
for himself, and twelTe stalls for the Eji^hts- 
Companions of the Thistle* It waa sittings here» . 
in the time of public worship, and mnsingy periiaps», 
on his i^pKoaefaing invanon of England, that he 
rjBceived a siiigidar advice firom a ati^^ular person-^ 
age, whkh we cannot ezpresa bettor thaA in the 
words of Pitsoottie : — 

* At this time the Kiiig^ visited Lkdidigowv 
where he waa at ike Council; very sad and dolo* 
rons^ making his prayers to God to send him a 
good success in his voyage^ And there came bli 
man dad in a Uue gown, belted about him with a 
roll of lining, and a pur of broHikines on his feeH^ 
and all other things confcMrm ihereto. But he. had 
nothing on his head but side hair to his sliQnlder% 
and bald before* He seemed to be a man of fifty 
years, and came fast forwards, crying among the-, 
lords, and specially for the King, saying, that he 
desired to speak with him; while at the last he 
came to the desk where the King was at his prayers^ 
But when he saw the King^ he gave him no due 
reverence nor salutation, but leaned him down 
gruffly upon the desk, and said, ' Sir Kiag, my 
mother has sent me to thee, desiring thee not to 
go where thou art purposed^ which if thou do» 
thou shalt not fare well in thy jouraey^ nor none 
that is with thee. Farther, she forbade thee, not 
to mell nor use the counsel of women,, which if 
thou do, thou wilt be confounded and brought to 
shame/ By [the time] this man had spoken these 
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wordft to the King, the eyen-song ttos near done^ 
and the King pansed on these words^ stndying to 
him- an answer* Bat in the meantnne^ before the 
King's eyes» and in presence of the whole Icunds that.: 
were about him for the time, this man evanished 
away, and; oonld be no more seen* I heard Sir 
David Lyndsaj^ Lyon^herald, and John Ingli% the 
Marishall^ wfae were at that time yonng men^ and 
epedaU sermails to the King'S' graee, thonght to 
hare taken thisman,. but they coidd not, that they 
might haivie speired [asked] fnrdier tidings at him>. 
but they oonld not tonsh him.''^ 

Biwhanan confirms this strangpe story on the* 
wcMsd of a speetat<». Sir David Lyndsay, whose* 
testimony he deaeribes as unimpeachable. Thu» 
snpported, we have only to choose betwixt a decep^ 
tion and a supernatural appearance. The ten^r 
of James was one of those described by the poet- 
as being ^ of imagination fdl compact.** He was 
amorous, devotional, and chivalrous. This renders, 
it highly probable that the simulated vision was 
contrived by some of the numerous party wha 
advised a continuance of peace with England, and 
who might be of opinion that counsels conveyed ia 
this mysterious manner might have some efieet on 
the romantic spirit of the King. It is usually sup- 
posed that the vision was intended to represent 
Saint Andrew ; but the use of the words, ^ my 
mother," seems rather to imply the apostle John^ 
who indicated by diat term the Virgin Mbmj. 



1 Pitwpottie^ voh il, p. 264^. [See ^fttnmmt— ftft Walxsk 
Scott's Poeticai Works, toI. vii., p. 202-7, and Appendix^ 

Sou L.I 
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The death of James I V., and rout of his army, * 
donded for many a day the glory of ScotUnd, and 
marred the mirth of her palaces. The next adven- 
ture which occurred worthy of notice, relates to a 
domestic feud. 

In 1517 an event took place during the mino« 
rity of James V., singularly illustrative of the bar- 
barous manners of the age. Squire Meldrum of 
Binns, whose feats of chivalry have been celebrated 
in verse by Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, had 
formed an intrigue with the Lady Gleneaglis. A 
cruel knight (Sir Luke Stirling of Keir) envied 
his successful love, and set upon the valiant squire 
betwixt Leith and Edinburgh with fifty armed 
men, when Meldrum had only eight in his com- 
pany. Notwithstanding this fearful odds, Mel- 
drum fought as he was wont, and the good squire 
would have slain Sir Luke Stirling on the spot, 
had not the knight's chief servant, Tom Gifford, 
prevented the blow, receiving in doing so a wound 
which disabled him for ever. Meldrum was at last 
borne down to the ground, after the most valiant 
resistance, in which he slew Sir Luke's principal 
servant, hurt that knight himself, and killed and 
wounded six-and-twenty of the party. He was 
here hamstringed, mutilated, and left for dead on 
the spot. • . 

But the deed did not pass altogether unavenged. 
De la Bastie, then Lieutenant- Grovernor of Scot- 
land under the Duke of Albany, sounded to horse,, 
got his guards together, and pursued the assassins 
80 closely that they were compelled to take refuge 
in " a peel-house in Linlithgow." This afiPorded 
them no refuge^ for it was instantly assaulted by 
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De la Bastie, an! the defenders compelled to sur- 
render themselves. They were condemned to 
death, but not executed, though Sir Luke Stirling 
snfPered long Imprisonment at Edinburgh and 
Dunbar. The fair lady for whose sake the skirmish 
was fought, lamented, as we are assured by Sir 
David Lyndsay, like Penelope for Ulysses, but the 
lovers never met more. As for the squire, he forsook 
the worship of Mars and Cupid, for that of Escu- 
lapius, and became, from the interest with which ho 
had seen the medical men operate on his wounds, 
himself a skilful surgeon. This was rather a dero- 
gatory conclusion for so great a champion, but we 
are assured that he practised his new art without 
fee or reward.^ 

Mr Chalmers seems to be of opinion that this 
peel-house, in which the cruel knight sought for 
refuge, was the palace of Linlithgow itself, which 
he observes must have been slightly guarded.^ It 
was more probably one of those lit^e towers, of 
which every town had several at the time, and 
which were often defended after the town itself 
was entered by an enemy. 

1 ** Bot he sa lanf lay into pana. 
He turnit to be ane chirurgiane: 
And als be his natarall lng3rne. 
He learnit Uie art of medicyne. 
He saw thame on his bodie wrocht, 
Qoharefor the science was deir boch^ 
Bot afterward qnhen he was haiU,. 
He spairit na noist not yit traraUl, 
To prief his practikis on the pure» 
And on thame prerit monie ane cure ; 
On his expensift without rewaird* 
Of money he toik na regaird.*' 

Ltnosat's Worhit Tol. U., p. SOI* 

• Caledonia, vol. il., p. 854. 
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JamoB y. ifvas madi attaclied to 'Linlithgow, md 
added to the pahoe both the -chapel and puelia- 
ment hall, the last <a£ wfaidi is peculiarly striking. 
-So that when lie hroogfat lus bride Mary of Gmse 
itiiere, amid the festivities which nGcompanied their 
'wedding, she might lunre .more reasons than mere 
eomplaisanee for highly comnoending .the edifice, 
«nd saying that she nerer saw a 'more prkiaely 
palace. It was long her residence, and that of <har 
Toyal husband, at Lkdithgow. Mary was bem 
ithere in an apavtment stiU shown ; and the ill-fiited 
ffither dying within a few days of that event, ieft 
the ominons diadem whidi lie wore to the still 
more nnfixrtimate infant. ' 

It is remarkable that daring this reign, there 
was acted at Linlithgow, in presence of the king, 
.^neen, and whole court, and, so far as appear^, 
with great applause, a play, or llieatrical presenta- 
tion, by Sir David Lyndsay, called the <^ Satire of 
the Thr«e JQstaites," in which much coarse and 
indelicate farce and bii£Poonery is intermixed with 
the most pointed censure npon the afiairs both of 
church and state. The comic mummery was »nn- 
doubtedly thrown in with the purpose of Rabelais, 
to mitigate the edge of the satire, by representing 
the whole as matter of idle and extravagant mirth. 
But when the serious and direct tenor of the piece 
is considered, no one can doubt that the prince, 
before whom it was acted, and by whom it seems 
to have been well received, meditated innovations 
both in church and state, however diverted from 
themby the arts of the churchmen.^ 

* [See ante, toI. vi.,.p. 272.] 
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In the subsequent reign of Queen Maiy, Lin- 
lilSigaw was the scene of several remarkaUe 
events ; the most interesting of whieh was the as- 
sassination of the Regent Murray by Hamilton of 
Bothwellbangh. This is a story so often, and so 
well told, Ifhat it would be idle for us to do more 
than merely allude to it. The inadent. has been 
lately the subject of a beautiful painting, by Wil- 
liam Allan of Edinburgh ; now the property of 
the Duke of Bedford. The house in which Both- 
wellhaagh lay in ambush is still partly standing, 
but a modern iront has injured its appearance of 
antiquity. Persons, however, are yet alive who 
remember the wooden balcony, which, with the 
narrowness of the street at that particular pact, 
gave advantage to the aim of the lurking ajssas^iii. 
The carabine with which the deed was done is still 
preserved at Hamflton Pabice. Perhaps the recol- 
lection of the indomitable spirit of revenge exhibited 
in this memorable action, led to an atrocious instapee 
of deep vengeance, which was taken by a person of 
lower life for a slight ofFence, and- after a long in- 
terval of time, in the same town of lanlithgow. 

It occurred in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. One Crawford, while a boy at the school 
at Linlithgow, had been stripped of his ooat, by a 
small proprietor, who found him trespassing on his 
grounds, deawford went afterwards abroad, and 
rose to some rank in the army, but this unatoned 
affiroBt still rankled in his bosom ; and returning to 
Linlithgow, after an absence of many years, he 
avenged the indignity by poniarding the person at 
whose hand he had sustained it, and that on the 
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yery spot. He was beheaded at the Cross, and his 
head was long seen on the south side of the 
Church.^ When it is considered that vice is of an 
epidemic as well as contagious character — ^that the 
commission of any act of horrid notoriety often 
gives birth to similar conceptions in the minds of 
kindred spirits — ^that deep calls to deep, and crime 
occasions crime — ^it is not altogether impossible that 
the murderer Crawford may have been hardened 
in his deadly purpose by his mind dwelling upon 
the stem vengeance of Bothwellhaugh. 

James VI. loved the royal residence at Lin- 
lithgow, and completed the original plan of the 
palace, closing the great square by a stately range 
of apartments of great architectural beauty. He 
also made a magnificent fountain in the palace- 
yard, now ruinous, as are all the buildings around. 
Another grotesque Gothic fountain adorns the 
street of the town, which, with the number of fine 
springs, leads to the popular rhyme : 

" Linlithgow for wells, 
Stirling for bells." 

The town in other respects is not very remark- 
able except for some antiquity of appearance which 
is gradually disappearing, as the citizens require 
better accommodations than were afforded by the 
old-fashioned lodgings, which, as in France. and 
Flanders, presented not the firont, but their gable 
ends to the street. It consists of one long street, 
varying in breadth, and, which is rather unusual, 
narrowest at the centre of the town. 

■ See StaHstical Accotmt of Linlithgow, 
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Among the attendants of James the Sixth was 
a distinguished personage, of a dass which may be 
fonnd in most places of public resort. This was 
the celebrated Rob Gibb, the king's fool or jester. 
Fool as he was, Bob Gibb seems to have under- 
stood his own interest. Upon one occasion it 
pleased his sapient Majesty King Jamie to instal 
Rob in his own royal chair, the sport being to see 
how he would demean himself as sovereign. The 
courtiers entered into the king s humour, over- 
whelming Rob Gibb with petitions for places, 
pensions, and benefices, not sorry perhaps to have 
an opportunity of hinting, in the presence of the 
real sovereign, secret hopes and wishes, which they 
might have no other opportunity of expressing 
But Bob Gibb sternly repelled the whole sup- 
plicants together, as a set of unmercifully greedy 
sycophants, who followed their worthy king only 
ta see what they could make of him. << Get ye 
hence, ye covetous selfish loons," he exclaimed, 
*^ and bring to me my own dear and trusty servant. 
Bob Gibb, that I may honour the only one of my 
court who serves me for stark love and kindness." 
It would not have been unlike King Jamie to have 
answered, << that he was but a fool, and knew no 
better." 

Bob's presence of mind probably did not go 
unrewarded ; for either on this, or some future 
occasion, he was in such '^ good foolery " as to get 
a grant of a small estate in the vicinity of the 
burgh. << Bob Gibb's contract — stark love and 
kindness" — ^is still proverbial in Scotland to ex- 
press a match for pure love. It was happily applied 
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as a toast after a weddingr, in which the hride- 
^oom's name happened to be Stark, and that 
of the derg^yman who perlonned the oerenioii|^ 
Robert Gibb« 

When the sceptre passed from Scothmd, Obli- 
Tion isat down in the halls of Linlithgow ; bat her 
ahfiolnte desolation was reserved for the memorable 
era of 1745-6. About the middle of January in 
that year, Gmieral Hawley marched at the iiead iif 
.a strong army to rake the aiege of Stirling, then 
pressed by the Highland insurgents under the 
adventurous CSiarles Edward. The £ngpiish ge- 
neral had expressed considerable contempt of his 
enemy, who, he affirmed, would not stand a chaise 
of cavalry. On the night of the 17th he returned 
to Irinlithgow, with all the marks of a defeat, 
having burned his tents, and left his artillery and 
baggage. His disordered troops were quartered 
in the Palace, and began to makje such great fires 
on ihe hearths as to endanger the safety of the 
edifice. A lady of the Livingston family, who had 
apartments there, remonstrated with Greneral Haw- 
ley, who treated her fears with contempt. <' I 
can run away from fire as fast as you can, general," 
answered the high-spirited dame, and with this 
sarcasm took horse for Edinburgh. Very aooa 
after her departure her apprehensieiis wexe reali- 
zed; the Palace of Lonlithgow caught ^re^ and 
was burned to the ground. The ruins alone re- 
main to show its former splendour. 

The situation of Linlithgow Palace is ami- 
nently beautiful. It stands on a promontory of 
jome elevation^ which advances almost into the 
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mi^ of tke lake. Tlie form k that of a flqnare 
eenrty eomposed 'of buildksgs of £inxr storres high, 
with towers at the angles. The iroBts wkhin the 
square, and the windows, are highly ornamented, 
and the size of the rooms, as well as the width and 
character of the staircases, ave upon a magnificent 
scale. One banquet-room is ninetj^four feet long, 
thirty feet wide, and thirty«three feet high, with a 
gallery for music. The kLng^s. wardrobe, or dress- 
ing JTOoaa, looking to the west, projects over the 
walls so as to have a dslicioas prospect on three 
sides, and is one<of the most enviable .boudoirs we 
have ever seen. 

There were two main entrances to LinUtfagow 
Palace. That from the •south ascends rather 
steeply firom the town, and passes through a stri- 
king Gothic archway, flanked by two round towers. 
The portal has been richly adorned by «oulptnre, 
in which can be traced the arms of Scotland, with 
•the collars of the Thistle, the 'Garter, and Saint 
.Michael. This was the woA of James V^ aad is 
in a most beautiful character. 

The odier grand ^entnmoeis irom the eastward. 
The.gateway is at some height from the founda- 
tion of the wall, and there are opposite to it the 
remains ai a perroth or ran^ of mason-wiMrk, which 
/those who desbed to enter must have ascended by 
steps. A drawbridge, which could be raised at 
pleasure, united, when it was lowered, the ramp 
with the -threshold of -the gateway, and when 
raised, left a gap between them, which answered 
the purpose of a moat. On the inside of the 
eastern gateway is a figure, much mutilated, said 
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to bare been that of Pope Jolins 11^ tbe same 
Pontiff ynho sent to James IV. the beantifbl sword 
which makes part of the regalia. 

^ To what base offices may ve return ! " In 
the coarse of List war, those beantifol remsuns, 
so full of ancient remembrances, Tery narrowly 
escaped being defiiused and dishonoured, by an 
attempt to convert them into a barradc for French 
prisoners of war. The late President Blair, as 
sealons a patriot as he was an excellent lawyer, 
had the merit of averting this insolt npon one of 
the most striking objecte of antiquity which Scot- 
land yet affords. ^I am happy to add, tiiat of late 
years the Court of Exchequer have, in tius and 
similar cases, showed much seal to preserve our 
national antiquities, and stop the dilapidations 
which were fast consuming them. 

In coming to Linlithgow by tiie Edinburgh 
road, the first view of the town, with its beautiful 
steeple^ surmounted with a royal crown, and the 
ruinous towers of the palace arising out of a canopy 
of trees, forms a most impressive object. All that 
is wanting is sometiiing of more elevated dig^ty 
to the mai^in of tiie lake. But it is not easy to 
satisfy tiie inconsistent wishes of amateurs. 

We may, in taking leave of this subject, use 
once more tiie words of old Sir David of the 
Mount, in his complaint of the Papingo :— 

« Farewell, Litbgow, whose palace of pleaminee 
Might be a pattern in Portugal or Franoe." 
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SETON CHAPEL. 

[e. blorx.] 

The Setons, Earls of Wintoii» were one of the 
most distingiiished families, whether in respect of 
wealth, antiquity of descent, or splendour of alli- 
ance. They took their original name from their 
habitation, Seaton, *' the dwelling by the sea," in 
East Lothian, where, it is said, their founder^ 
Seeker, was settled by King David I. Others^ 
less probably, suppose that Seeker's name being 
De Say, was conferred on his new acquisition. 
Here the Setons continued to flourish, producing 
many characters distinguished in history, until the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when the estate 
descended to Margaret Seton, who married Alan 
de Wyntoun, a neighbouring baron. This match 
was so displeasing to her own relations, that it 
occasioned a deadly feud, in consequence of whicln 
as we are assured by the Prior of Lochleven, in 
his Chronicle, one hundred ploughs in Lothian 
were laid aside from labour, a circumstance which 
Lord Hailes justly founds upon, as a proof of the 
advanced state of agriculture in that province at a 
period so early. A. son of this disputed marriage 
continued the family of Seaton in his eldest son. 
Sir John ; and his second son. Sir Alexander, who 
married the heiress of the house of Gordon, founded 
a line still more powerful than his own, who sue- 
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ceeded to the honours of the Hnntly family, and 
founded other subordinate lines of the same genea- 
logy, which is still termed that of the Seton- 
Gordons. 

Passing over many a Miles acerritmuy Anfflisque 
infesHssimuSy who fought and &11 in their country's 
cause, we find, in Queen Mary's time, that Greorge, 
Lord Seton, was oae of her most determined and 
attached friewls) althou^ he seems to htPfm had m» 
marked concern with any of tiliose intc^^nes wiiidt 
faronghtonhermisfMtnnes* It was he who attended 
her widi a ehosen party of hmrse after het periloss 
escape from Lochleren; and after the battle of 
Langside, this* fiutiifid lord was rednoed to such 
extremitiea during his exile abroad, that for two 
years he is satd to have driren a wi^gon in Flaa<^ 
ders to procure snbsistencew His picture in this 
occnpation, and the garb belonging to it, waa 
painted at the lower end ei tiie galley is the 
ancient palace of Seton* 

There is another picture of this- nobleman well 
worthy of notice. It is a £unily-piece, compre- 
hending the Lord Seton, Ids lady, and four children, 
painted in a hard but most characteristic style, by 
Sir Antonio More. The group slope from eai^ 
other like the steps of a stair, and all, from 1^ 
eldest son down totheurohin often years old, who- 
is reading hi» lesscm^ have the samogra^e, haughty^ 
and even grim cast of conntenance, which distin-^ 
guishes the high feudal baron, their fttiber. This 
very curious p(H*trait was publi^ed in Mr Pis^ 
kerton's Ichnographia^ after the erigiaa}, then is 
possession of the late exc^Uent Lord Somerville^ 
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and wiuch is now the property of tlie present lord, 
wiiose ancestor was married to Lord Seton's sister. 
This picture (often under the eye of the present 
writer during moments of much social happiness) 
is one of the most celebrated monuments of art 
belongingc to Sec^tish history, and cannot be looked) 
on without arwaking' the most powerful recolleetioo; 
of those feudal ttmeS) when cenacions power, audi 
the dangers as well as privileges which att^d upoiE. 
it, impressed on the countenance of the possessor 
a character so different from that worn by-hi» suc- 
cessor, whose voice is no longer law widun hisi 
faaconial domains* 

AfteE the time of the Reformation, which wns 
obstioately opposed by George, Lord. Seton, his 
sttcoesfiorsy thou^ several of them conformed ta 
the Protestant jBsiith, »id though all were devoted*, 
royalists, did not much interfere with the mani^e- 
meat of public afiairs* In James Vlth's time, they 
attained the dignity of Earls of Winton, and con^ 
tinned to fiourish until the time of George, the fifith: 
and last who enjoyed that dignity, and the large and 
plentiful fortune which was annexed to it. 

This unfortunate nobleoEtan was the son of the 
fourth Lord Seton, and Christian^ daughter of John 
Hepbume of Aderstone, that nobleman's second: 
wife, whose marriage afterwards became the subject 
of a law-suit between the young earl and the Vis- 
count Kingston, next heir of the family. The earl had 
early shown a caprice of temper, said by a contem- 
porary to be a fiuuily attribute; ^ for, having quar- 

^ See Ills cbaraeter ia Madcay's Munoin* 
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relied with his father, he resided abroad for two 
years, in the capacity of a journeyman blacksmith, 
and none of his friends knew where to find him 
when he succeeded to the earldom. In 1715 he 
entered into the rebellion, and joined the Viscount 
of Kenmore with a fine troop of horse. It seems 
to be intimated in the histories and memoirs of the 
period, that the higher command was assigned to 
Lord Kenmore, in consequence of the waywardness 
and uncertainty of the Earl of Winton's character. 
• Yet, if we allow for the rashness of entering into 
this adventure, Lord Winton's opinions, so fiir as 
we know them, seem to have been sound and well 
considered. When, at the instance of the Nor- 
thumbrian insurgents, the march into England was 
resolved upon, the Earl of Winton opposed it 
strenuously, proposing, with great force of reason- 
ing, that they should rather seize upon Glasgow, 
and then march towards the north-west to join 
General Gordon with the western dans, who were 
advancing from Inverary. Favoured by such a 
diversion, Grenend Gordon would have had little 
difficulty in crossing at the Heads of Forth, since 
Mar being at Perth with a considerable army, the 
Duke of Argyle could have detached no great part 
of his small force to defend these fords ; and thu9 
placed betwixt two armies, he must have abandoned 
Stirling, and perhaps Edinburgh. 

When this plan was rejected, the Earl of Win- 
ton, with most of his troop, left the insurgents, and 
though he afterwards returned, he was never again 
invited to their councils of war, and was otherwise 
treated with marked disrespect. These slights^ 
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aoeordiiig to Patten, gave the earl but little trou- 
ble ; he oontinued to amuse himself with such com-- 
p^y as chance threw in his way, and entertained 
them with stories of his travels and adventures in 
low life. In the aSair of the barricades at Preston 
he behaved with spirit and gallantry ; and after- 
twards, when waiting his fate in the Tower, made 
good use of bis mechanical skill, sawing through, 
-with great ingenuity, the bars of the windows, 
through which he made his escape. He ended bis 
motley life at Rome, in 1749, and with him closed 
the long and illustrious line of Seton, whose male 
descendants have, by intermarriage, come to repre- 
sent the great houses of Gordon, Aboyne, and 
Eglinton. Their estate was forfeited, and has since 
passed through several hands. 

The House, or rather, as it was .eommonly term- 
ed, the Palace of Seton, was.destroyed about thirty 
years since. It was a strong extensive, turreted 
building, was much ornamented after the fashion of 
the sixteenth century, though* some parts were much 
older. The boose, together with the church, or 
chapel, was surrounded with a loop-holed and tur- 
reted wall. It was strong enough to afford a tem- 
porary defence to the party of the Highlanders 
imder Mackintosh of Borlum, called Brigadier 
Madcintosh, who threw themselves into it when 
sentaeross the Firth, by the Earl of Mar, in 1715. 
Mackintosh thus effected his junction with the in- 
surgents under Winton and Kenmore, and findlty 
shared at Preston the £Eite of the lord of the casilO) 
which had for a time afforded him protection. 

The Collegiate Church of Seton, which is ^now 
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aD dnt renams to attest tiie qilendoar of Ae 
\js stood whhin tlie waDs of tlie palace. It is sonD, 
roofed with stone, and exhibits thefoamdation of a 
spire, ffhich has nerer been eompicted. It was 
tiJerabljr endowed hj die finnfl j of Scton» harinp 
been finnidedy at an eail j period, as die paiodiial 
dmrdi, and, augmented by the addition of rarions 
other establishments, was rendered coll^pate by 
the second lord of that name, in the time of King 
James IV. Ckose has recorded Tarions particulars 
respecting the foundation, extracted from a curious 
pedigree of the fiunfly of Seton, written by Mait- 
land of Lethington, and continued by Lord King- 
ston, whose brandi of the family was next to the 
direct line. From this it may be learned how 
Katherine Sinclair, wife of the first Lord Seton, 
built an aide on the south side in addition to the 
diorch, and ^theek'd" it with stone, with a sepulchre 
for herself and her issue. Also^ how Lord GeoTge^ 
the third of Seton, roofed the choir, repaired the 
desks, glazed the windows of the same, and bestow- 
ed Testments on the officiating priests. Moreorer, 
that Jane, widow of this third Lord Creorge, pulled 
down Dame Katherine Sinclair's aisle, and rebuilt 
the same in better proportion, so as to complete 
the figure of the cross ; and how her bounty went 
fiirther, and equipped the church and priests therein 
serving with a complete stand (t. e. suit) of purple 
relvet, flowered with gold, and another of white 
crimson velvet, embroidered in the same manner, 
not to mention suits of white damask, silk-camlet, 
and black worsted, besides plate for the altar, and 
other meet ornaments. 
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In the same work may be found the more melan- 
choly record, how the English, in the inroad under 
Hertford, 1544, despoiled the church of Seton of 
those good things, and every thing else which could 
be carried o£F, destroyed the kirk, and burned the 
timber work. 

There are still visible some stately monuments 
^{ the lords of Seton and their ladies, mouldering 
into decay, as their race is falling into oblivion. A 
long Latin epitaph, printed by Grose, extols the 
fidelity of the fifth Lord Seton, the friend of the 
unhappy Mary. It commemorates his steadiness 
^amidst the sufferings of a country which English, 
French, Germans, and Spaniards, had made the 
theatre of their contentions, rendered more horrible 
by the civil wars among the Scots themselves, and 
the prudence with which he thrice restored his 
iiouse, thrice ruined by the foreign enemy. His 
«om*age, his exertions, and his calamities, have been 
now long forgotten by all but the antiquaries, who 
can scarce spell out the record of them on the 
l>roken inscription. A long addition contains an 
Account of the baron's relatives and descendants, 
«till more forgotten than himself. 

With these brief notices we might dismiss farther 
consideration of the miserable remains of the mag- 
nificent house of Seton. Yet it is not altogether 
alien to a plan, embracing Scottish antiquities of 
every description, to observe, that there formerly 
subsisted, close by the palace, a village inhabited by 
a class of persons termed JRentallers, or Kindly 
Tenants ; cottagers, that is, who had no right to 
show for their possession excepting their being 
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entered in the lord's rental-book as possessors of 
the various petty tenements, which they enjoyed 
for trifling returns, the principal advantage derived 
by the baron beiog, doubtless, his' having the benefit 
of their ready military service in ease of his havings 
in the expressive, though oblique, phrase of those 
old times, *' aught to do." This tras a general sys- 
tem throughout Scotland ; but it was ; peculiar to 
the rentallers of Seton, that ihey denied -the right 
of the proprietor of this estate, wha purchased it 
from the crown after the forfeiture, to remove. them 
from their possessions, and consequently claimed 
them as a heritage. By a, judgment of the Supreme 
'Court they were declared tenants at will, which 
decision has ruled all such eases in future, exe^l>- 
ing that of the kindly tenants of Lochmaben, wko^ 
living upon the lands attached to the royal eastle of 
Bruce, and protected by some peculiar provisions 
in the Scottish statutes, are considered as enjoying 
a permanent right in their ^ possessions, according 
to the rental-book. 

Indeed, it is evident that the existence of such 
villages when the .cause of their establii^ment had 
ceased, as inhabited by mean possessors, independ- 
ent of the will of the proprietor, and situated at his 
very door, must have been, while they continued, 
an exceeding nuisance, whidi could only be remo^ 
•ved by exorbitant purchases, though the rentallers 
were no longer required to render, or, if demanded, 
could not legally give, thecons^eratioa of personal 
service, for which theipossessien^iuid been granted 
to their ancestors. 
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DIULETON CASTLE. 

[thohson.] 

This castle, situated in tbe most fertile part of 
Scotland, became early a place of great importance. 
It belonged to a branch of the great family of De 
Vallibus, or De Yaux, which was powerM in both 
kii^doms* From the ruins still extant, it seems 
to have been a mighty fabric. 

In 1298, alter a long and desperate defence, 
Dirleton surrendered to Antony Beck, the martial 
Bishop of Durham, who besieged it in behalf of 
Bdward the First* If in the month of July the 
English soldiers subsisted during this siege upon 
the beans and pease which they picked up in the 
fields, it gin^s^ as Lord Hailes observes, a good 
proof of the attention paid to agriculture in East 
I/otihian even at that early period. 

The castle* wa» probably, like other Scottish 
fortresses, much- enlarged and strengthened by the 
English, after they obtained possession of it. 
There are many warrants from Edward I. for 
providing it with stores, and it is given at one time» 
during that reign, to the keeping of the brother of 
Thomas de Kingston. 

In the reign of Robert Bruce, Dirleton was 
acquired by the valiant and once powerM feunily 
of Halibnrton^. whose- dlief intermarried with the 
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daughter and heiress. Their descendants^ Lords 
of Dirleton Castle, made a great figure in Border 
history, and founded several families of high con- 
sequence, not one of which now exists in male 
succession, excepting the Border family of Hali- 
burton of Muirhouselaw, represented by David 
Haliburton, Esq. 

After the extinction of the Haliburton race, 
Dirleton seems to have passed to the family or 
Ruthven, and was the bribe which the last unhappy 
!Earl of Gowrie held out to the cupidity of Logan^ 
lus associate in the memorable conspiracy. It 
seems to have been coveted by that person in the 
highest degree. '^ I care not,** says Logan in hi» 
correspondence, '^ for all the other land I have in 
the kingdom, if I may grip of Dirleton, for I esteem 
it the pleasantest dwelling in Scotland.'' But 
Dirleton, included in Ruthven's forfeiture, passed 
to other hands, and was bestowed on Sir Thomas 
iErskine, who had lent the King active assistance 
against the efforts of the conspirators. He waa, 
created Viscount Fenton Baron Dirleton. 

In the civil wars, Dirleton was for a time occa*- 
pied by a party of the Scottish guerilla^ called then 
moss-troopers. Monk marched against them with 
four pieces of ordnance and a mortar; he was 
joined by Lambert, and besieged the place, which 
having surrendered at discretion, the captain of the* 
moss-troopers, one Waite, and two of his followers^ 
were executed by martial law. This was in the- 
year 1650. 

Dirleton Castle became, after the Restoration,, 
the property of Sir John Nisbet, King's Advocate* 
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His male line having become extinct in the person 
of the late Mr Nisbet of Dirleton, the property de- 
scended to his daughter, Mrs Fergusson of Raith. 
The ruins are situated upon a rock near the 
Tillage of Dirleton. The parish church stood of 
old in the village of Gulane, and there is a story 
of James VI. having deprived a curate of that 
living, because he persevered in the heinous crime 
(as it seemed to his Majesty) of smoking tobacco. 



INNERWICK CASTLE. 

[thomsok.] 

This, as appears from the view, is a ruinous for- 
tress of very small extent, situated, as is usual, 
on the edge of a precipitous glen. It does not 
exceed the limits of an ordinary Border place of 
strength, rather calculated to resist a temporary 
inroad than to sustain any thing like a siege in 
war, or in time of peace to accommodate a baroni- 
al family. It belonged to a younger branch of the 
great family of Hamilton, chiefly remarkable for 
having produced that eminent lawyer and states- 
man, Sir Thomas Hamilton, familiarly denomi- 
nated '< Tom of the Cowgate," who, acquiring an 
immense fortune, founded the Earldom of Had- 
dington, a noble house, in which talent has been 
long hereditary. 
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The castle itself is mentioned by Patten in his 
Account of Somarse^s expedition, much in tbe 
same gossiping^ yet lively manner, which renders 
hn journal so intwesting. It is fbanded, as he 
informs us> about a mile from Dnnglas, and is 
nearly opposite to a pile or fort, called Thornton, 
as, by the way, was fre^piently the situation chosen 
by contiguous lordS) that their dwellings might 
afford to eadi other mutual defence. Tom Trotter, 
the proprietor, or governor, of Thornton, locked 
up about sixteen foot soldiers in his house, to make 
the best defence they could, while he himself, after 
some parley, " pricked off with his prickers," or 
light horsemen. Innerwick was defended by a 
similar garrison ; and as both refused to surrender 
to Somerset, they were honoured with an assault 
with large cannon, while hagbutters were placed 
so as to prevent the defenders from appearing at 
the windows. Thus situated, the handful of mm 
in the two towers were soon compelled to retreat 
to the battlements, whOe, according to the process 
used in such attadcs, the assailants, forcing the 
entrance of the lower apartment, filled it with wet 
straw, and endeavoured, by setting it on fire, to 
smother the defenders. By these and other means 
of anno3rance, the little garrison of Innerwick was 
compelled to surrender ; but great part were put 
to the sword before the terms gp*anted by Somer- 
set could be conveyed to the assailants. , ThcHrnton 
was not more fortunate. The defend^nrs, perceiving 
no chance of relief, showed a white flag in token of 
submission ; but, as it was not immediately accept- 
ed, pulled it down, and again commenced their 
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fire. This being considered as an o£Fence against 
the rules of war, they were condemned to be put 
to the sword, and had suffered accordingly, but 
that one amongst them wearing a red dovblet^ was 
supposed by the assailants to be an Englishman, in 
consideration of which, not without some gentle 
animadversions on the part of the reverend author 
upon ill-timed clemency, they seemed to have been 
spared. 

It must be remarked, the animosity must hare 
been very rancorous which could devote these poor 
men to death for defending the charge committed 
to them against such fearful odds, and, notwith- 
standing the natural humanity of Somerset, there 
ooonrred in thi» expedition several instances of the 
like inhumanity ; and, in truth, the war between 
the sister countries assumed, about this period, a 
character of iuTeterate ferocity unknown to earlier 
times, when it was waged less in hate than in ri- 
vahy of honour. 

The means of destruction employed were also 
more formidably effective. Innerwick was burnt ; 
but Thornton and the neighbouring Castle of 
Dunglas were blown up with gunpowder, and 
thus more effectually demolished than had been 
customary in former wars, when, though the inte- 
rior of the fortresses was often destroyed, the walls, 
from their massive thickness, usually remained 
little injured. 

Such is the brief chronicle of the siege of Inner- 
wick, about which the most remaxkable circumstance 
is perhaps that which shows that red was already 
considered as the national colour of England. 
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CASTLE OF DUNBAR. 

[tu&njer.] 

The eastern coast of Scotland, from Berwick to 
the mouth of the Frith of Forth, is bound round 
with a barrier of inaccessible rocks and shoals, 
which rendered the few harbours it affords places 
of the utmost consequence, from an early period of 
Scottish history. That of Dimbar, though capable 
only of receiving small vessels, was farther made 
important by the vicinity of a very strong castle, 
which, built within the sea-mark upon several rocks, 
connected together by fortifications, was, before the 
invention of gunpowder, esteemed almost impreg- 
nable. Very little now remains of what was, in 
former year«, an extensive, as weU as a formidable 
castle. The gate leading to the keep or donjon is 
the most perfect part of the ruins, and still exhibits 
several shields with armorial bearings, amongst 
which are those of the Duke of Albany, bearing 
the arms of the Isle of Man, Dunbar, and Annan- 
dale, quartered with those of Scotland, as on the 
Trinity Church in Edinburgh. We shall presently 
see that the bearer of these arms had a particular 
interest in the citadel which they adorn. Of the 
other coats many are defaced. 

Excepting this gate, and one or two fragments, 
presented in the view, the massive vestiges of the 
castle which remain are scarcely to be discerned. 
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in colour or shape, from the rude dark rocks om 
which they are founded; yet an antiquary may 
discover that these fragments helong to different 
ages, during the course of which the edifice was 
renewed, or its plan enlarged with additional de- 
fences. Beneath the reef of rocks which sustains 
these stern memorials of a warlike age, run several 
caverns, some of them to a great extent, through 
which the tide, when in strong current, rages with 
awful . fury. The highest and largest of these 
vaults is stated, with little prohahility, to have 
been occupied as a prison. It seems more likely 
to have been used as a place for securing the boats 
and ski£& belonging to the garrison. 

It has irequenUy happened, in the conrge of this 
work, that more frequent and important historical 
recollections have been attached to places of which 
slight vestiges now remain, than to others which 
still continue in a state nearly entire. The remem- 
brances connected with these rude vestiges of 
former strength and consequence, are interwoven 
with the History of Scotland. The Castle of 
Dunbar was accounted, from an early period, the 
key to the eastern part of that kingdom. 

The manor of Dunbar, with many other posses* 
sions, was conferred by Malcolm Canmore upon 
Patrick, Earl of Northumberland, a princely fugi- 
tive, who retired into Scotland from the wrath of 
William the Conqueror, and whose name and title. 
Comes Patriciusy are contracted by our historians 
into Cos Patrick, or Gospatrick, by which his des- 
cendants, created Earls of Dunbar and March^ 
were afterwards for a length of time distinguished* 
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If the Castle of Dnnbar does not owe it» a0tlial'» 
foundation to thi» illustrious exile, who obtained' 
the grant in 1072, it must have been much enlarged' 
by him. 

In tiie wars'of Bruce and Ballol, Patrick, eighth 
Earl of Dunbar and March, adhered. to the English 
interest, and hence the infamy witli which the name 
of Gospatrick is pursued in history, tradition^ and 
legend* But while the Earl of March followed 
the English banners, hi» wife, Margery Comyn, 
surrendered his castle of Dunbar to her country- 
men of Scotland^ choosing rather to betray the- 
trust of her husband than the f^ty she owed to- 
her country. Earl Warrene was de^atched, with 
Edward I.'s usual celerity, to press the siege of this 
important place* Unprepared fbr sustaining a 
bk>ckade, the garrison agreed to surrender, unless 
relieved widun a time specified. The assembled 
force of Scotland marched to their succour ; but, 
with, the same ill conduct which usually attended 
their military operations on a large scale, they 
haearded a battle on^ dieadvantageous ground, and' 
were defeated with great slaughter. The garrison 
of Dunbar, on approach of the Scottish army, had 
exultingly spread their banners, and upbraided the 
English with the> popular reproadi^ that the curse 
of Saint Augustine had endowed the English with^ 
an appendage proper to quadrupeds alone, in all 
syst^ns- except that of Lmrd Monboddo. ^ Come 
Uther, ye long-tailed hounds," they exdaimed fronk 
their battlements, << and we will cut o£P your tails 
for you." Their note was changed) however, on 
the total de&at q£ their oountBymeny and the castls' 
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was forced to sufrender at discretion. This iutal 
battle was fought 28th April, 1296; and about 
SSO years after wards^Cronowell defeated the Scots 
on almost the same g^round, and under similar 
circumstances of rashness on their part, and military 
skill on that of the English conomander. 

The ninth Earl of Dunbar and March followed 
his father's politics, and adhered to the English 
while they could maintain a party in Scotland. 
Eren after the fatal defeat at Bannockbum,<he 
continued to espouse their interest, opened the gates 
of his castle of Dunbar to the fugitive Edward II.> 
*^ full gently" received him, and diismissed him 
safely to Berwidc by sea. This was honourable, 
because Cospatridi: must hare had in his thoughts 
at that time the making his peace with his native 
monarch, and could not be ignorant how easily 
and advantageously he might have done so, by 
detaining in custody the person of the 'King of 
England. 

Cospatridc afterwards submitted himself and his 
fortress to Robert Bruce, and continued to serve 
his country with fidelity until the luckless battle of 
Halidon Hill, when it was generally thought the 
Scottish nation was so thoroi^hly subdued, that no 
man remained, with power to bring an army 
together, and skill to lead it when assembled. 

The Earl of March, who commanded Berwick 
for the Scottish, surrendered aft»r the loss of the 
battle, became anew the liegeman of John Baliol, 
or rather of England, and 'engaged himself to 
repair his castle of Dunbar, and ganrison it, fiir the 
English. This was in 1338; but in 1384, Gw- 
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patrick had quitted the English cause once more, 
and with open solemnity renounced his allegiance 
to Edward III., as he advanced with a mighty 
army into Scotland in the autumn of that year. 
The earl himself kept the field with the Regent 
of Scotland, and did gallant service. In the mean- 
time, his castle of Dunhar had perhaps its most 
brilliant epoch. 

This stronghold was left by the earl under the 
command of his heroic countess, Agnes Randolph, 
daughter of the celebrated Randolph, Earl of 
Murray, and g^and-niece of Robert Bruce. She 
was well known at the period, and is still dear to 
popular tradition, by the name of Black Agnes of 
Dunbar. This heroine, at a time when almost all 
the fortresses in the south of Scotland were sub- 
dued by the enemy, defended Dunbar with a zeal 
and magnanimity worthy the illustrious blood which 
flowed in her veins; and, while the captivity of 
one regent, and the inexperience of another, 
seemed to precipitate the ruin of the Scottish 
nation, a woman retained firmly within her grasp 
one of the most important keys of the kingdom. 
Dunbar being of the utmost consequence to both 
parties, the English laid close siege to it, under the 
command of a renowned leader, Montague, Earl 
of Salisbury. But he met with a more than equal 
adversary in Black Agnes, who, surmounting the 
timidity of her sex, showed herself on the walls 
with the indifierence of a veteran, and when the 
battering engines flung massive stones and frag- 
ments of rock on her battlements, she caused her 
maidens, as if in scorn^ to wipe away the dust with 
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their handkerchiefs. When the Earl of Salisbury 
caused bring up to the walls a huge military engine, 
called the sow, intended, like the Roman testudoy 
to protect those employed to undermine the walls. 
Black Agnes, perceiving him on horseback, direct- 
ing the operation, called out to him, in a scoffing 
rhyme, 

" Beware, Montagow, 
For farrow shall thy sow.** 

An enormous rock was then discharged on the 
engine by her commands, which crushed it to 
pieces, while the countess and her attendants ridi- 
culed the unfortunate pioneers, as they escaped in 
confusion, and termed them the litter of pigs 
belonging to the English sow. Ritson admitted 
the Countess Agnes into the list of Scottish poets 
upon the strength of that single couplet ; from the 
record of Scotland's heroes none can presume to 
«ras6 her. The obvious jest of the sow's farrowing 
having passed to other countries, the same story is 
told, perhaps truly, of Judge Banks's lady, while 
-holding out €or£Pe Castle against the Parliament 
forces ; which I only mention for the sake of intro- 
ducing my friend Mr William Stewart Rose's 
lines, as applicable to either the Scottish or English 
heroine, though written in allusion to the last. The 
author addresses Corffe Castle, in which the reader 
may remember that one Edward was murdered, 
and another detained prisoner. But, continues the 
poet. 



<< Not the doable guilt 



Of king captivedy or foully spilt, 

Hath laid thy towers on earth* 
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The came, &ir Corffe, which wma^ht thy fiilly 
Had hronght a bleasing on thy wall. 
Had foftone followed worth. 



** Twas when yoa rear'd, mid np and sieg^ 
The banner of your rightful li^e» 

At yoor ahe.e^itain'lB eall; 
Who^ aaifade of wmnanldnd! 
Lent mettle to the meanest hind 

That mann'd her castle waU. 

« What time the handed scalota awnie, 
Jjaag foil'd thy hanner'd towera hefor^ 

their fearful entianee made» 
To nse tiiy walls with phn^fa «nd huiow; 
Yet oft the wild sow cast her £nTow» 

And well the boar was boy'd." 

To retom £rom Corffe Castle to thatof DioiInue^ 
we must record another remarkable inddent wliidi 
distinguished this memorable dege. The £arl of 
Salisbory» oonedving he had gained over to his 
interest the warder of one of the gates of the castle» 
treated widi him ioir the admittance of an English 
force, which he proposed to lead in person. The 
warden, in appearance, agreed to the English gene- 
ral's proposal, but, in reality, betrayed it to his lady. 
He was directed to promise admission at a certain 
hour, when, the eoontess being prepared for their 
reception, the portcullis was dropped on those wh» 
had entered. Salisbury narrowly escaped, but his 
annour-bearer, Cqpeland, with others, remained a 
prisoner. " Aha, lord earl l" ezdaimed the coun- 
tess to Montague, as she saw him retreating in all 
haste, " yon have disappointed us ! We thought 
to have had your company at supper, and that you 
would have enlisted with us to keep this our castle 
against the robbeiB of England.'' 
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Notwithstanding the repeated disappointment of 
his attempts, Salishury continued his attack, and 
the countess her defence, with the same obstinacy, 
until a long blockade, maintained by sea and land, 
had reduced the place to extremity. Fortunately 
the heroic Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalwolsey 
heard of the distress of the castle. He embarked 
with forty resolute men, and, under the cover of a 
dark night, entered the castle by a postern from the 
sea, relieved the wants of the garrison, and sallying 
next morning upon the unwary besiegers surprised 
them by storming their posts, and putting aU to the 
sword. 

The siege, which had lasted six weeks, was now 
abandoned by the English, and their leaders even 
made a truce with the victorious Scots, neither safe, 
honourable, nor profitable to the English, says one 
of their own chroniclers, but acceptable and useful 
to the Scottish ; and this turn in her fortunes Scot- 
land owed to the defence of Dunbar by Black 
Agnes Randolph. 

George, tenth Earl of Dunbar and March, the 
son of the gallant Countess. Agnes, was a brave and 
wise leader, but had not her fortune, or perhaps her 
spirit of patriotism. At least the bonds of loyalty 
hung as loose on that powerful Border noble as on 
some of his predecessors, who seemed to have trans- 
ferred their precarious allegiance from one king- 
dom to the other, as best suited their own interest. 
On a quarrel with Alexander, Duke of. Albany, 
brother of James III., and at that time his brother'st 
chief counsellor, the earl retreated into England, 
and left his son-in-law, Maitland, to defend his 
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Ca§tie of DoBbar ag»iwt the 8eotdsli forces. Bat 
MaitUnd seems soon to hare surrendered the 
d»rg^e» and while the Earl of March continned in 
£nghiiid. The Earl <^ March himself foond refc^ 
at the English oonrt, and rendered rarioos services 
to Henry I V^ not only in the Scottish wars, but at 
the battle of Shrewsbnry» where his military talents 
oontribnted to decide the fate of the day against 
the celebrated Hotspnr. And as that memorable 
name recalls ns to the scenes of Shakspeare, we 
may remark that the letter npon which Percy makes 
such characteristic comments,^ is supposed to hare 
been addressed to him by this same Earl of Dnnbar 
and March, whose concurrence in his conspiracy he 
had solicited, but who thought it more pradent to 
remain on the king's side. 

While the Earl of March was engaged in the 
English service, his large estate and seignories 
underwent forfeiture, and, with his hereditary 
Castle of Dunbar, passed to the crown nominally, 
but, in truth, into the hands of his enemy, Alex- 
ander, Duke of Albany, who was at the same time 
4n*eated Earl of Mardi. And although the Earl 
Patrick made his peace with his native prince, yet 
it was at the expense of a considerable part of his 
'domains. Nor does it appear that he obtained 
repossession of Dunbar Castle, which it perhaps 
juited Uie ambitious schemes of Albany to retain. 
The gateway, already noticed as the most entire 
part of the present ruins, was probably built by 
him, as it bears his armorial insignia, in which hb 

1 [See L Khkg Henry IV. Aet II. Scene III.] 
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native coat of Stewart is quartered witk tbe feudal 
bearings of Annaadale, March, and Man. But the 
stronghold was wrested from his grasp> as &om 
that of its hereditary owner, after it had sheltered 
his retreat on a remarkable occasion, which, though 
it leads us a little from our present purpose, may 
serve to enliven a dull series of dates and antiqua- 
rian deductions. 

Alexander, Duke of Albany, brother of James 
III., and one of the most remarkable charact^s in 
his day, is painted by old Lindsay of Pitscottie in 
colours proper to the feudal prince, << He was 
hardy and manly, and wise, so that they (the Lords 
and barons of Scotland) stood in more awe of him 
than of the king's grace, for his manhood. This 
Alexander was of a mid stature, broad shouldered, 
and well proportioned in all his members, and 
specially in his face ; that is to say, broad-faced, 
red«nosed, great-eared, and of very awful counte- 
nance, when he pleased to show himself to his un- 
friends." We may add from history, that he was 
as ambitious as he was bold and manly, and exer^ 
cised in the realm an authority almost equal to that 
of the sovereign. 

A character like the Duke of Albany was easily 
rendered suspected to a prince of a jealous and 
timid disposition like James III., who, moved by 
the insinuations of favourites, and, as it is said, by 
4read of a prophecy, that he was to fall by means 
of his nearest of kin, resolved on the destruction of 
his brother. More than once a reconciliation wag 
patched up between them; and on one of these 
occasions, James III.> having mounted a hackney 
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to lide finoB tke caide to Holynod Alibefy 
to more on till his farolker bad momited bekind 
Inni, wlieB tiiey rode oo tke ame kone down tlie 
fiigii Street (^themetn^Milisy an edifying ^ecCide 
of fratennl concord, wldcfc, kowerer, did not long^ 
remain nnbndEen. In cmseqnence of new snspi- 
cionsy or tiie revival oi old gri^ be t w ixt tbe 
brothers, Albany was cmnmitted to the Casde of 
Edinborgh, and bis death was priratdy determined 
by the Idng at die instance of these plebdan £i- 
Tooiites, to wboni this weak prince resgned the 
management of bis power and of Ids consdenoe. 

Tbe imprisoned doke recrired infimnation of the 
designs of his brother dirongh the following strata- 
gem : — A vessel finom France airired in tiie roads 
of Leitb, and sent ashcwe two small casks of choice 
wine for the use of the impriscmed |mice. These 
passed throogh the guards without suspicion, and 
reached the duke's bands in safety. Tbe fHrince, 
with his chamberiain, (^Seoitietf diamber-chiel,) was 
confined in a tower or apartment which arose from 
the northern vezge of the rode on whidi Eldinbmgh 
Castle is founded, wbo-e the height of the predpice 
seemed to bar all possibility of escape. But the 
means for sunnounting this obstade were afibrded 
by the contents of the barrels, one of which, besides 
wine, contained a coil of ropes, and a letter, endosed 
within a cake of wax, warning the Duke of Al- 
bany that bis life depended on his immediately 
breaking from lus confinement. His scheme was 
quickly formed, and daringly executed. The cap- 
tain of the casde, after he bad gone his rounds, was 
inyited into the Duke's apartment to partake of m 
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/collation, and to play at dice with his princely 
captive, as well as to taste the excellent wine with 
which the duke had recently heen supplied. He 
came accordingly, with three attendants, who were 
heartily plied with wine, while the duke engaged 
the officer in a game of tahles. The game inte- 
rested the officer deeply, and the heat of the fire 
and rapid supply of wine diminished his caution so 
much, that the duke struck him to the heart with a 
whinger ere he was aware that violence was in- 
tended. His three attendants, disordered with 
liquor, and taken hy surprise, shared the same 
fate ; four men heing thus assaulted and slain by 
two. The duke cast their bodies upon the ample 
grate, in which a large fire was burning. The 
keys, which were at the captain's belt, supplied 
them with the means of escaping from the strong 
room to the battlements. The chamberlain then 
essayed to descend by means of the rope which had 
been provided ; but, as it proved several yards too 
short, he fell, and broke his leg in the fall. The 
sheets on the duke's bed supplied the means of 
lengthening the rope, and he himself descended 
without injury. Notwithstanding the exigence of 
the moment, he scorned to leave his faithful do- 
mestic to the fate which awaited him when his 
master's 'escape was discovered; but, taking him 
upon his back, transported him to a place where he 
might be safely concealed, and then completed his 
own escape by going down to the sea-coast, where 
a skiff lay ready to carry him on board the French 
vessel. 

According to most authorities, and especiaUy to 
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of IjeAejy ike Duke of Albany landed aft Ins 
Casde of DimlNa*, and pnt k in order of defence, 
tiwn fMwseeded to France, wliere he afterwards 
Bwrried the Dvckess of BonUon, and readed in 
tiiat km^om until 1482. 

Meanwiiile Ins Casde of Dnnbar was besieged 
by tlie royal anny> under ihe conmumd of Lord 
£vandde, then dianceDor. The place does not 
appear to have made a strennons resistance on 
this occasion; birt by a singular fatality, three 
knights, and one ei distinction, amongst die be- 
si^^ers, the Lurds of Lnss and Oraigie-wnllace, 
with Sir William Shaw of Saochie, were killed by 
die snne cannon-ball. The garrison of the casde, 
and other aiders of the Dnke of Albany, Home of 
Polwardi, Andrew Jackson, Darid Chirnside, and 
odiers, who, by thehr names, seem to belong to the 
Merse <Hr East-Lothian, were dedared forfeited by 
parliament, 1480. 

In 1482, the Dnke of Albany left France for 
England, and by a disgraceful league with die 
English monardi, who {promised him a dependent 
sceptre^ and a dilapidated kingdom, when their 
joint arms could subdue it, entered Scodand, and 
took possession of Berwick. Here a peace was 
patched up between the nations, by the terms of 
iR^iich Albany, renouncing his more ambitious pre^ 
tensions, was restored to his Scottish domains, and 
amongst others to the possession of Dunbar Casde. 
But he had not been in Scotland many months ere 
^e nobility, sm^cting his riews, compelled him to 
a second flight. On this occasion, which occmTed 
In 1483, Albany left his Casde of Dunbar in the 
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hands of an Engiish garrisoo, who defended it 
YigoKoady muL successfaUy against the efforts of 
the Scottish, then much disunited, to wrest it from 
th^ hands. Oa tiie Slst Septemher, 1484, a 
truce oi i^ee yeais was concluded betwixt Eng* 
land and Scodand, in which a singular clause 
respected Dunhar. That fortress and its garrison 
were to have for six months the full benefit of the 
cessatiofli of arms ; but the king of Scotland was to 
be at liberty, within six weeks a£ter the lapse of that 
term, to notify to the King of England his inten- 
tion thai; Dunbar should no longer be^comprehended 
within the pacification, and, having done so, was to 
be at liberty to recover that important possession 
by force, if he could. Sudi was the weakness of 
King James III., that he could not avail himself 
of this provision until the midst of the winter of 
1485^6, when, advancing to Dunbar in the depth of 
winter, he once more restored ihat important place 
to its native sovereign. 

It was the general policy of Scotland that very 
few castles should be maintained on the frontiers^ 
both because the poverty of the kingdom was 
unequal to sustaining adequate garrisons, and be* 
cause, as we observe in the history of Dunbar, they 
often fell into the hands of ah enemy better skilled 
than the Scottish in the art of attacking and defend- 
ing strong places. In the spirit of this policy, and 
moved by late events, an Act of Parliament was 
passed in 1488, which directs the Castle of Dunbar 
to be easten down and utterly destroyed, in such 
manner as to render it incapable of repairs in time 
to come, '^ because," said the statute, ^' it has done 
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great skaith in time bygone, and it were g^eat 
danger to the realme if it were negligently keeped 
in future." 

It does not appear that this ordinance was car- 
ried into execution till near a century afterwards. 
Dunbar is one of the royal castles in which James 
IV. infefts his bride, Queen Marg^et of England, 
in security of her marriage contract. 

Dunbar is not much mentioned in history after 
the surrender in 1486, until the minority of Queen 
Mary. From the account of Patten, it would seem 
that Somerset, during the inyasion of Scotland in 
1547, passed the castle under the fire of some of 
its artillery, from which he experienced no damage. 

During the eventful regency of Mary of Guise, 
Dunbar, garrisoned by her French troops, was a 
cause of great jealousy to the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, and their allies of England. By the 
final treaty betwixt these parties, in 1560, it is 
agreed that all the Frendi soldiers were to be dis- 
missed, excepting sixty to 'garrison Inchkeith, and 
as many in Dunbar ; and it is especially stipulated, 
that the new works which had been added to the 
fortress should be demolished without delay. 

In the year 1567, the unfortunate Queen Mary 
had conferred the keeping of this important place 
on the object of her misplaced favour, the too 
celebrated Bothwell, in part of the recompense of 
his *' great service and exorbitant expenses," and 
also because his friends, kinsmen, tenants, and ser- 
vants, dwelt for the most part adjacent to the 
said castle and strength of Dunbar. For maintain- 
ing this service, she assigns the crown lands of 
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Easter and Wester Barnes, the lands of Newtonn- 
Leyis, the lands called Waldane, the lands of Rig 
and Fluris, the lands of Myreside, with the links, 
coning-yairs, &c., the mill called Brandsmyth, the 
mill called West Barnes Mill, with the mill-lands 
of both, ten pounds of annual rent, to be taken out 
of the lands of Lochend, with all and sundrie lands 
and profits besides belonging to the keeping of the 
said castle. 

Thus governed and endowed, Dunbar Castle 
twice received the unhappy Mary. After the death 
of Rizzio, she fled to this stronghold, where she 
was speedily joined by such a number of her friends 
as gave her a temporary ascendency over the actors 
in that cruel tragedy. Hither also she fled with 
her ill-chosen husband, Bothwell, when, nearly 
surprised, she made her escape from Borthwick 
Castle, in the disguise of a page, and, closely 
pursued by Lord Home, with difficulty found 
refuge within its walls. Here also she assembled, 
by proclamation, the unwilling and faint-hearted 
army by which she was deserted at Carberry-hill, 
when she was compelled to surrender herself 
prisoner, and was imprisoned in Lochleven Castle. 

The place was, even after this event, for a short 
time defended by the Laird of Whitelaw, whom 
Bothwell had left in charge ; but the garrison being 
in despair of obtaining relief, and the regent 
having, with his usual decisive celerity, brought 
cannon from Edinburgh to batter the place, Dunbar 
surrendered for the last time, was dismantled, and 
the artillery carried to Edinburgh. 

The Earl of Moray and the Parliament now 
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re«uned the policy of James IV/« reign, uai 
wmong pardculars referred to the Lords of tbe 
Articles, they are reqaired to consider what ocder 
shall be taken anent the manner of denM^ishing die 
Castle of Dunhar and the Inche, and to contider ihe 
15th act of King James the Fourth, touching 
]>anbar. On the margin of the reoord is an imper* 
feet n<^ of the foyowing purport: — *^ 26th De- 
cember, 1567. Ordains the Inche and Dunbar to 
be demolished and taken down, in rei^ct of K* 
Jas --«-'' There are dbvious reasons why the 
r^ent held it mere poUtic to carry on the demo- 
lition as if in execution of an ancient statute, than 
to take the odium of it on his own government. 
There can be no doubt that the castle was at this 
period completely destroyed, and that nothing, 
saTe the present vestiges, were left of its anciei^ 
strength* "• 

In the year 1581, among a number of gnuita 
excepted by James VI. from the general Revoca- 
tion of his Deeds of gift made through importunity, 
mention is made of the ^' forthe of Dunbar granted 
to William Boncle, burgess of Dunbw." This 
probably referred to the site of the fortress, and 
perhaps some grounds adjacent, allowed in gratiiity 
to some citizen of the burgh. 



\ 
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TANTALLON CASTLE. 

[tusweii Airs THOM90K.3 

The ruins of Tantallon, or Temptalloii, according 
to the more ancient ordiography, occupy a pro- 
montory which projects from the rocky coast of 
£ast- Lothian, and, htuiging over the German Ocean 
JQSt at the ^itrance of the Frith of Forth, forms a 
grand feature in the general picture as a vessel 
eaters the estuary. The castle is situated about 
two miles from iJie little town of North Berwidc, 
and commands a view of the wild and romantic 
rock called the Bass, which, till the time of the 
Revolution, was also the site of a fortress, strong 
in its insular situation and the inaccessible clilfis of 
the islet ; long the hereditary castle of the ancient 
family of Lauder; then a crown fortress, and 
chiefly used as a state prison. 

The ruins of Tantallon, though with little mag- 
nificence of architecture, have, from their extent, 
the strength of their original construction, and their 
striking situation, overhanging the billows of a 
wide and often troubled ocean, an imposing elFeot 
on the imagination. From the land side they are 
scarce visible, until the curious visitor, surmounting 
a height which conceals them, finds himself dose 
under the external walls. This circumstance^ 
which would render the castle an easy conquest 
since modern improvements in the ai't of war, took 
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nothing in ancient times from its supposed impreg- 
nability. When the besieger appeared in front of 
the only side of Tantallon which is not secured by 
the sea, he found opposed to him a strong curtain, 
flanked by towers of a massive construction, and 
had to pass two ditches, the inner of uncommon 
deptii, ere he could approach the guarded entrance, 
while, in his attack, he lay folly exposed to the 
arrows and shot of the defenders. 

In form, tiie fortress is an irregpolar hexagon, 
occupying tiie whole promontory with strong walls 
and high towers, and turrets designed to flank 
them ; and in the interior is, as usual, a keep, or 
CU)thic citadel, witii many other buildings of great 
size and extent, and vaults beneath them for re- 
ceiving provisions, and often, doubdess, for secur- 
ing prisoners. The mind, when we enter the dila- 
pidated court of this ancient and frowning ruin, is 
involuntarily carried back to the era of the mighty 
House of Douglas, so long the Lords of Tantallon, 
amidst whose numerous fortresses and houses of 
defence, tiiis was the principal on the eastern bor- 
der, while that of Hermitage, equally solitary and 
formidable, was, on the more western skirts of tiie 
island, their cluef baronial castie ; these were the 
extreme bulwarks of a power which extended from 
sea to sea, matched and bade defiance to the autho- 
rity of sovereigns, and, but for a concurrence of 
circumstances which could scarce have been expect- 
ed, threatened to place their owners on the throne 
of Scotiand. Let it be remembered, however, 
in honoiur of this potent line, that if the pride and 
ambition of tiie Douglasses often fostered civil dis- 
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cord in their native country, their breasts were yet 
more frequently its barriers against foreign foes ; 
that they repeatedly saved the crown, at which 
they sometimes appear to have aimed ; and that, 
if we take into consideration both their high rank, 
and the distinguished military talents which seem 
to have been hereditary in the race, we will not 
deem an exaggeration the proud lines which they 
inscribed upon their swords, and which -are still 
fondly quoted by local tradition : 

« Sae many sae good as of Douglas blaid hae been. 
In ae kinricke never yet were seen." 

Tantallon, however, was not an early possession 
of this distinguished family. It is believed to 
have belonged in more ancient times to the Earls 
of Fife, the descendants of Macduff, and was cer- 
tainly in the possession of Isabel, the last countess 
of that renowned line, and was comprehended in 
the settlement which she made of her honours and 
estates upon Robert Stuart, Earl of Menteith, 
whom she recognised by that deed as her lawful 
and nearest heir, in the year 1371. The castle, 
with his other domains, was forfeited to the crown 
in 1425, by Murdoch, Duke of Albany, son of the 
Earl Robert, and must have been soon afterwards 
bestowed by royal grant on the family of Douglas, 
which was then in the full pitch of its grandeur. 

Many of the deeds and indentures of these too- 
powerful subjects are dated from these, their now 
ruinous towers of strength ; and here barons, not 
inferior to them in rank or antiquity, subscribed 
bonds of man-rent, rendering themselves rather the 
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sdbjects thaa Ike allies of the Douglas.^ There 
are ako extant deeds, hy which nobles who had 
offended them or th^ foUowers, bonnd themselTes 
by way of atonement to enter the '* iron grate* of 
thdr castles of Hermitage or Tantallon, upon the 
' summons of their formidable owners.^ When we 
remonber that the one of these castles is emlMK- 
somed amongst lonely hills and impassable morasses, 
and that the odier is surrounded on one side by 
ramparts deemed impregnable, and on others by 
the raging ocean, we may conceive the predomi- 
nant terror of the Douglases, which conld induce 
nobles of high birth, and in all the pride of feudal 
independence, thus to place themselves within the 
absolute power of their offended fbemen. It may be 
doubted whether the kings of Scotland themselves 
frequently received such marks of dependence and 
humility from their haughty nobles. 

But at the eventful period, when the power of 
the great £arls of Douglas was actually placed in 
array against that of the crown, the better star of 
the Stuarts prevailed; and partly through the 

> By a bond of maB-nnt, dated at TantalloBt 13th May, 
1457, James, Lord Hamilton, became " Man of special service 
and retinae, for all the days of bis life, to an high and migbty 
Lord, Georpre Earl of Angna^ Lord Douglas, &«." — See 
Gosscaorr, folio edit. p. 215. 

' Robert Fleming of Cnmbernanld, ancestor of tbe Lords 
Fleming, on 24tb September, 144^ entered into bond to 
James Earl of Angus, Lord of Liddesdale and Jedward Fo- 
rest, engaging to enter within the icon grate of the Castle of 
TantalloB or Hermitage^ upon eight day^* warning under a 
penalty of 3000 merks. The ofiEencft given was his burning the 
£arrs com within the barony of North Berwick, and takii^ 
mway his cattfe «i FaatcntVETeo, — GosccaoR, p. 210. 
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wisdom of James the Second's chief counsellor, 
Kennedy, Ai'chbishop of Saint Andrews, partly 
that the coronet of Douglas was for once placed on 
a head of inferior capacity, the family was totally 
broken, ruined, and exiled. 

Tantallon, however, amid the general confiscation 
of the domains of the ancient Earls of Douglas, 
passed, with the castle and lordship of Douglas 
itself, from the elder branch, but not from the 
family. George Douglas, fifth Earl of Angus, 
had, as is well known, adhered to the royal family 
in the hard strife betwixt them and the power of 
the crown, which he had aided against his kinsman, 
the last earl of the elder line, with such activity 
and zeal, that he contributed much to the success 
of the royal party, and gave occasion to the popular 
saying, that the Red Douglas (such being the com- 
plexion of Angus) had put down the Black. His 
services were rewarded with such ample grants of 
his kinsman's forfeited domains, that the power of 
the earl and his successors became as awful to the 
subject, and nearly as formidable to the crown, as 
the ancient line had formerly been. Tantallon and 
Hermitage belonged to the Earls of Angus, as they 
had formerly done to those of Douglas ; and 
although James IV. compelled the earl, called 
Bell-the-Cat, to exchange the former for that of 
Bothwell in Clydesdale, yet the latter continued to 
be the principal fortress of the family, until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

In 1528, the same act of Parliament which 
s^points the royal castles of Edinburgh and Dunbar 
to be put in a state of defence, strongly recommends 
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to the subjects who had defensible castles on the 
8ea-coast, to fortify them against the expected 
approach of the English invaders ; and Tantallon 
is distinguished amongst others. 

The house of Angus was destined to experience 
reverses, as well as jtheir predecessors of the direct 
line of Douglas. They had risen nearly as high, 
but their fall was neither so calamitous nor so irre* 
trievable. In the minority of James V., the head 
of that family, partly by his marriage with Margaret 
of England, the Queen-Mother, had climbed to a 
mighty pitch of power, and abused it by keeping 
the person of the king in a sort of durance, and 
obstructing the course of justice wherever it affected 
any of his personal followers. ^' There durst none 
strive with a Douglas," says Pitscottie, *^ nor yet 
with a Douglas's man ; for if he did, he was sure 
to get the worse." When James V., therefore, 
escaping from the thraldom in which Angus re- 
strained him, fled to Stirling, summoned the nobility 
of the north around him, and banished the Doug- 
lases from his presence and councils, he was so 
readily supported by the bulk of the kingdom, that 
he was soon at the head of a numerous army, with 
which he proceeded to expel the obnoxious earl 
from his kingdom. 

Angus for a time stood his ground, victualled 
and fortified his Castle of Tantallon, and placed 
there as governor Simon Panango, who, from his 
name, was probably a foreigner. He did not, 
however, shut himself up within its walls; bat 
having ever in his mouth, says Hume of Godscrof);, 
the maxim of his forefathers, that it was better to 
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bemr tlie iKtk sing tban the mouse <Aeep, he kejyt 
the field, and fixed his headquarters at Billie, 
near Cjoldioghaniy with ta considaraUe force of 
horsemen. 

The King, in the meantime, advanced to « the 
siege of Tantallon, and heavy ordnance were 
transported irom Donbar to reduce the fortress. 
Pitsoottie, with laudable minuteness, informs us 
that two of the guns were called Thrawn«mouthed 
Meg and her Marrow. There were also consider- 
able effwrts emplo3red to subdue the place, and 
lives were lost and damage received on both sides. 
But thrawn-mouthed Meg and her marrow did not 
make the expected impression on the walls of 
Tantallon, and there was considerable loss sus- 
tained by an accidental explosion of the ammunition 
destined to serve them. Simon Panango showed 
both skill and manhood ; and the besi^ers, strait- 
ened by the operations of Angus and his cavalry, 
were obliged at last to retreat with little credit. 
The horsemen of Angus attacked the rear of the 
royal army, did considerable damage, took some of 
the guns, and slew David Falconer, who had the 
charge of the royal artillery ; at which the young 
king felt so much displeasure, that he is said to have 
vowed that no Douglas should in his lifetime be 
ever permitted to reside in Scotland. 

The Earl of Argyle was next sent against 
Angus, but he was defeated near the pass called 
the Peathsy or Pectse^ where, as Cromwell after- 
wards said, *^ One man may do more to hinder 
than ten to make way." Godscroft has preserved 
a rude rhyme, by which the Borderers ridiculed 

VOL. VII 2 £ 
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the rude appointments of the cayalry who attended 
the northern Earl. 

'* The Earl of Argyle be was bowne him to ride. 
From the borders of Edgebuckling brae. 

With all his habergeons by his side, 
111c man upon a sonke of strae." 

But after this transient success, the royal forces 
advancing in great strength, Angus was compelled 
to fly to England. The Castle of Tantallon was 
then surrendered, as Pitscottie intimates, hy the 
submission of Stephen Panango, the captain, which 
is most probable, although Godscroft would insi- 
nuate that it was yielded in consequence of the 
Earl of Angus's orders, upon a secret understand- 
ing that he was to preserve his estate and honours. 
Of this there is no evidence, excepting the author- 
ity of the somewhat partial historian of the house 
of Douglas. It is certain that the Earl of Angus 
was attainted in 1528, and Tantallon, and all his 
other castles and estates, were forfeited to the 
Crown. - 

These events caused the strength of Tantallon 
to pass into a proverb, and indeed into a sort of 
fiong, of which the words preserved are 

« Ding down Tantallon, 
- Make a brigg to the Bass.'* 

These two lines, recording the two attempts as 
equally impossible, were sung to the military air 
which formed the old Scotch reveillee. 

James V. during his lifetime, retained the most 
implacable resentment to Angus, but after that 
monarch's death, the earl obtained permission to 
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reti^rn to Scotland, and was admitted to plead in 
Parliament for a revocation of his forfeiture. One 
alleged reason for revoking the attainder was, that 
whereas an alleged groand had heen the *^ stuffing 
of his castles of Newark and Tantallon against the 
king," the doom of forfeiture did not state precisely 
by what agents, or on what occasion, this act of 
disloyalty was committed. The earl was favour- 
ably heard, and his restoration took place in 1567. 
But Angus was impoverished by his long exile^ 
and though restored to the possession of his castles 
and manors, he was unable, it would seem, to 
restore the interior of Tantallon to its original 
grandeur, or render it habitable as a mansion, 
though it remained defensible as a castle. This we 
learn from Sir Ralph Sadler, who had been des- 
patched by Henry VIII. to negotiate the proposed 
match betwixt Prince Edward, afterwards Edward 
the Ylth, and the infant Queen of Scotland. The 
impolitic violence and haughtiness of Henry, threat- 
ening when he ought to have soothed, had moved 
to such a pitch the equally proud spirit of the 
Scottish nation, that the safety of his ambassador, 
Sadler, became problematical ; and the Earl of 
Angus, bound to the English king by protection 
and benefits received during his exile, found him- 
self obliged to grant the envoy an escort to con- 
duct him in safety from Edinburgh, and shelter 
him in the Castle of Tantallon. Sadler, from the 
dilapidated condition of the castle in point of 
accommodation, seems to have considered it as a 
miserable place of refuge, and expresses himself 
with that regard to his personal comforts, which 
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luis infill nges characterised the English so mudi 
more than their noifthem neighbours. *^ I coiilcl 
perceive," said theenvoy of the privy council, " the 
Sari of Angus had no great good will to let me be 
in his house of Temptallon, because the same is 
tmfWnished, and almost all the lodgings tEkken 
down to be new builded." And again, that the 
earl had promised that the house should be made 
Teady for him. << But I sent a servant of mine,*' 
^ays Sadler, '^ who brought me word that the 
house was cleanly unfurnished both of bedding and 
all manner of household stuff, and none to be 
bought or hired, nor no manner of provision to be 
made thereof, nor any kind of victual nearer than 
this town, which is twenty miles off." He dates a 
subsequent letter from Temptallon, *^ where," said 
he, *^ though it be but easily furnished, and slender 
lodging in it, yet, I assure you, it is of such strength,. 
s» I must not fear the malice of mine enemies, and 
therefore do now think myself to be out of danger."^ 
Sir Ralph Sadler appears to have remained at 
Tantallon, nursing an expiring negotiation, from 
the 6th November to beginning of December, 1543^ 
Sir Ralph Sadler'^ State Papers, vol. i., p. 319, et 
^equen. 

During the subsequent regency, the Dowager 
Queen Regent, Mary of Guise, became desirous 
of putting a French garrison into Tantallon, as she 
had into Dunbar and Inchkeith, in order the better 
to bridle the lords and barons who inclined to the 
reformed faith, and to secure by citadels the sea- 
coast of the Frith of Forth. For this purpose the 
xegent, to use the phrase of the time, " dealed with " 
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the Earl of Angus for his conaent to the {nroposed 
measure. He occupied himself, while* she was 
speaking, in feeding a. falcon which sat upon his 
wrist, and only replied by addressing the bird) but 
leading the Queen to make the application, '^ The 
devil is in this greedy gled — she will never be fon." 
But when the Queen, without appearing to notice 
this hint, continued to press her obnoxious request, 
Angus replied, in the true spirit of a feudal noble, 
^ Yea, madam, the castle is yours ; God forbid else. 
But by the might of God, madam ! " such was his 
usual oath, << I must be your captain and keeper 
fbr you, and I will keep it as well as any you can 
place there.'' 

This nobleman, whose life had been spent in 
continued action, and who makes an important 
figure in the chronicles of his time, died at Tan- 
tallon about 1556 or 1557. 

No other facts of consequence appear respecting 
Tantallon, until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, by which time the Douglasses of the house 
of Angus, though elevated to the Marquisate of 
Douglas, seem to have been depressed in circum- 
stances, as many debts are about that period found 
affecting their East-Lothian domains. 

Tantallon, like other fortresses of Scotland, was 
garrisoned by the Covenanters against the king in 
1639, in despite, it may be presumed, of the incli* 
nation of its owner, the Marquis of Douglas. 

Finally, it was defended against Oliver Crom- 
well, and taken after a short siege, the disadvan- 
tage of the rising ground in front being found 
HbAhI to the defenders^ 
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About the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the Marquis, afterwards Duke of Douglas, sold 
the estate of North Berwick, with the castle of 
Tantallon, to Sir Hugh Dalrymple, president of the 
Court of Session, who had been one of his guardi- 
ans. The castle, which tiU that period had continued 
in a habitable condition, was then dismantled entire- 
ly, and left to decay ; while the lapse of a century, 
in a situation so much exposed, as well as the depre- 
dations of those who carried off stones from the 
ruins for rural purposes, have reduced the remains 
to their present condition. 

In the vaults of the castle was found a seal, 
bearing the arms of the Douglas family, rudely 
carved, which is now in the possession of Sir Hew 
Hamilton Dalrymple, Bart, of North Berwick, the 
present proprietor of the castle, and the represen- 
tative of the president, by whom it was acquired. 



THE BASS ROCK, 

[turner.] 

The Bass is an island, or rather a tremendous 
rock, about 800 feet in height, starting out of the 
sea, just opposite to the formidable castle of Tan- 
tallon, upon the shore of East Lothian. It is about 
a mile in circumference, and is conical on the one 
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side, presenting on the other an abrupt and over- 
hanging precipice. It may be well termed — 



" An island salt and bare, 



The haunt of seals and ores and sea-mews* dang.*' 

Upon the top of the rock gushes out a spring of 
dear water, and there is verdure enough to sup- 
port a few sheep. But its chief inhabitants are 
sea-fowl> in such immense quantities, that they 
literally darken the air when the discharge of a 
gun puts them on the wing. They are of all sizes 
that swim the sea, and scream in all variety of 
notes. To visit the place at sunrise, when all the 
feathered tribes are preparing to take wing, gives 
one of the most extraordinary sights which Scot- 
land affords. 

On this rock, in the midst of a tempestuous 
ocean, and hardly accessible to boats, save at one* 
precarious and hazardous passage, one would scarce 
have expected to find habitation, save for the sea- 
fowl which we have noticed But in barbarous 
times, a sense of safety supersedes all considerations 
of comfort or convenience, and the island was long 
the chosen stronghold of the Landers, originally 
of that ilk, and afterwards called Landers of the 
Bass. 

In the time of Mary of Guise's regency, Beague 
thus describes the castle of the Bass, which, by the 
way, he terms the Isle of Goose, according to the 
ancient French custom of new-christening or muti- 
lating the names of the places they have occasion 
to mention : — 

'< Now, the island in which the castle stands is itself as 
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iiiifr«gniA»Ie roek, of a small extent and oval figure, cut oat 
by the handd of nature ; it has only one avenue that leads to 
it, and that is towards the castle, but so very dlffieuU md 
uneasy, that by reason of the hidden sands that surround the 
rock, nothing can aptproach it but one little boat at a time. 
The island is so exorbitantly uneven, that* till one reaeb the 
wall of the castle, he cannot have sure footing in any one 
place ; so that [as I have often observed] those tbat entei* it 
most climb up by the help of a strong cable tlirown down for 
the puipose ; and wlien they have got with much ado to the 
foot of the wall, they sit down in a wider basket, and in this 
posture are mounted up by strength of bands. Tber^is no* 
getting into this wonderful fortress \ry^ any other mcaasi 
Formerly, it had a postern-gate which facilitated the entry, 
but it is now thrown dovrn, and fortified in such a manner 
as is incredible.*' 

Beague gives a farther account of the oasde 
being summoned by an Elnglish officer, who 
approached it in a boat, and ofPered the governor 
4000 nobles^ and to each private soldier 300, 
providing, they would yield up the castle. The 
governor returned an answer of defiance. The 
French author also say«s, that the garrison consisted 
of 120 men. If that was the case, it must have 
been garrisoned by the orown^ with consent of the 
owner. The French officer has also the credulity 
to believe that so many men were in> a considerable 
degree subsisted on t^e fish brought to llie island 
by the solan-geese, and that they had no other 
firing during, the whole year than the sticks with 
which the sea-fowl build their ne^». 

It is said that the Kings of Scodand, valuing its 
sbtength and position, were very desirous to acquire 
t^ fortress^ and that one of the Stuart dyna£^» 
when Lauder, succeeding as heir to hia &U;her, 
resigned into the royal hands the isknd of the Bass, 
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in-order to receive new infeofment, addressed him 
thus : *' You draw little income from this barren 
rock: let it remain in my hands, and ask from me 
the best barony at the crown's disposal in the stead 
of the Bass.'' Lauder hesitated, looked hither and 
thither, but ended with shrugging up his shoulder^ 
and replying, ** In troth your Grace maun just 
give me the auld craig bade again." In the warn 
between Mary and her son, the Regent Murray is 
represented, or misrej^esented, by Lething^n, as 
extremely desirous to strengthen his party by the 
possession of the Bass^ 

But the island, so much envied, was not acquired 
by the crown until 1671, when the Lauder family 
sold it to Charles II., by whom it was converted 
into a royal fortress and state-prison. 

The castle, situated on the south side of the 
island, is now ruinous. From the Views of Slezer,^ 
it seems to have consisted of a curtain, with four 
square towers, or bastions, well mounted with 
cannon, and having within its enclosures the neces- 
sary barracks. A lower battery of three guns, 
commanded the landing-place, which, indeed, was 
scarcely entitled to the name, for there was properly 
no landing-place, as both boat and men were hoisted 
up within into the higher part of the fortress, by 
means of a machine resembling, a crane. On the 

1 [Caffain Jobk Slszeh's ** TheAtrum Soottn; coiitain!D||^ 
the prospects of thdr Mi^esty's castles and palaces, together 
wil:h those of the most considerable towns and colleges ; the 
rains of many ancient abbeys, churches, monasteries, and 
convents, within the said kingdom ; all curiously engraven 
mi-copperplatesj with a short description of each plaoe." Lon* 
don, 1693, folio; £din. 1814, loUo»] 
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very summit of the rock was a small tower for an 
out-look, on which the flag was displayed. 

This dreary, desolate, and prohably unhealthy 
island, was the usual state-prison for those accused 
of high treason, or who were guilty of opposing 
the arbitrary measures adopted in Scotland in the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. The cele- 
brated John Blackadder, a covenanting divine of 
great eminence, was long prisoner in the Bass, and 
died there of a complaint caught from the dampness 
of the situation. Here, too, the no less celebrated 
Alexander Peden poured forth at least two of his 
prophetic effusions. On one occasion, a girl of 
fourteen years old came to his chamber-door, and 
mocked him, as she heard him in earnest prayer. 
" Poor thing," answered the covenanter, ** thou 
dost mock at the worship of God ; but ere long a 
strange and surprising judgment shall stay thy 
mirth." Shortly after, as the unlucky maiden 
walked along the verge of the rock, a sudden blast 
of wind swept her into the sea, where she perished. 
The other anecdote was of a less severe character. 
The imprisoned divine heard one of the soldiers 
swear at him as he passed, and replied mildly, 
'^ Poor man, thou knowest not what thou sayest, 
but thou shalt repent of it." The soldier was struck 
with remorse, even as he heard the words, and 
went to the main guard in horrors of conscience. 
On being ordered to his arms, he refused, saying 
he had borne them too long against Christ, his 
cause, and his people. The governor, finding the 
man deaf to reasoning and threats, considered him 
probably as insane, and sent him ashore out of the 
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garrison. Having a wife and children, he took a 
house in East-Lothian, and became a singular 
Christian. This, which is recorded by Patrick 
Walker as a miracle, will probably be now regard- 
ed as a remarkable instance of the force of imagi- 
nation, working, no doubt, in this case, to the spi- 
ritual welfare of the patient. 

The Revolution found the Bass governed by 
about fifty men, under the command of Caption 
Maitland, who held it out for King James, but at 
length was compelled to surrender it to the new' 
government, who placed Fletcher of Salton in com- 
mand of the place. But there were three officers 
of King James confined in the fortress, who, con- 
triving to draw over part of the garrison to their 
opinions, rose on the others, and possessed them- 
selves of the place in name of the exiled monarch. 
Having received some assistance of arms and pro- 
visions from France, they took several vessels with 
their armed row-boats, and greatly incommoded 
the navigation of the Frith. Two men of war, 
carrying fifty and sixty guns, were sent to reduce 
the place ; but after two days' constant firing on 
both sides, the ships did so little damage and recei- 
ved so much, that the vessels, much shattered, were 
sent to Leith for repairs, and smaller ships em- 
ployed to cruize off the island and convert the siege 
into a blockade. 

The garrison soon became much straitened for 
provisions ; and to deter any one from assisting 
them, a gentleman named Trotter, who was con- 
demned to death for having afforded them some 
supplies, was ordered for execution on the mainland 
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oppOHte to the island* Bat wlien he was hronglit 
to the gra]]ow% which had been erected at the little 
Tallage* of Castletown, a cannon was- fired firom the 
Bass among the crowds which occasioned sugIl a 
panic that they fled in all directions* The conr 
demned man was removed to a gibbet erected at a 
safer distance, and there suffered in termfr of his 
sentence* 

At lengthy the garrison having lost llieir boal^ 
and being reduced, to the last straita for want of 
provisions^ were compelled to make proposals for 
d^tolation, and two of the Scottish Privy Coundl 
were sent to receive their terms. The governor 
received these deputies honourably, treated diem 
with French wine and other delicacies, in order to 
esDclade the idea of the real distress for provisions-; 
imd when they rowed off, caused all the hats and 
cloaks he could collect to be disposed on pikes and 
mndcets along the wallS) so as to intimate that iJie 
place was fall of men. Impcessed with what they 
had seen, the deputies reported to the Privy Conn- 
eil that tiie Bass was* well provided, and recom- 
mended their granling favourable terms, which 
were as follows : 1. The garrison were to retain 
their swords, such as pleased were to be transport- 
ed to France, and the rest were to have permission 
to remain at home unmolested.. 2. They were per* 
mitted to dispose of all that belonged to them in 
the garrison^ together with their boats smd private 
property, to the best advantage. 3. It was i^pn- 
lated that such of the gparrison as were to go abroad^ 
diould remain unmolested at Edinburgh, with some 
allowance £ar subsistence,, until means of tcansper- 
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tation should be procured. 4. The benefit of the 
capitulation was extended to all soldiers of the gar- 
rison not at present in the island, and to all accused 
of aiding and assisting them, who might claim the 
benefit of the treaty. 

Upon these honourable terms, the last strength 
in Britain which displayed the flag of James II. 
was surrendered to King William. The castle 
was demolished, and the island was soon aft^r 
bestowed by the crown on: Sir. James Dalrymple, 
Lord President of the Court of Session, who was 
possessed of the Barony of North Berwick and 
Castle of Tantallon, on the neighbouring mainland. 
The Bass is now the property of his lordship's 
descendant, Sir Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, of Bar- 
gany and North Berwick. The greatest delicacy 
which the rock produces is the solan-goose, remark- 
able for its maintaining exactly the same price in 
the Edinburgh market which it did one hundred 
years ago, namely, two shillings and fourpence. It 
would be highly censurable, in the present day, to 
omit the mention of any circumstance connected 
with gastronomie ; but being ourselves by no means 
connoisseurs on such subjects, we will content our- 
selves with stating the opinion of Daniel de Foe. 

^ " They [solan-geese] feed on the herrings, and therefore 'tis 
ohseryed they oome just before, or with them, and go away 
with them also ; though 'tis evident they do not follow them, 
hut go all away to the north, whither none knows but them, 
selves, and he that guides them. As they live on fish, so 
they eat like fish, which, together with their being so exceed- 
ing fat, makes them, in my opinion, a very coarse dish, rank, 
and ill relished, and soon gorging the stomach. But as they 
are looked upon there as a dainty* ' I have no more to say ; all 
countries have their several gusts and particular palates. 
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Onions and garlick were dainties, it seems, in £g3rpt, and 
horse-flesh is so to this day in Tartary, and much more may 
a solan-goose he so in other places. 

" It is a large fowl, rather higger than an ordinary goose ; 
'tis duck-footed, and swims as a goose ; hut the hill is long, 
thick, and pointed like a crane or heron, only the neck much 
thickei', and not ahove five inches long. Their laying but one 
egg, w^hich sticks to the rock, and will not fall off, unless 
pulled off by force, and then not to he stuck on again, though 
we thought them fictions, yet, being there at the season, "we 
found true ; as also their hatching by holding the egg fast in 
their foot. What Nature meant by giving these singularities 
to a creature, that has nothing else in it worth notice, we 
cannot determine.'* ^ 



FAST-CASTLE. 

[THOMSON.] 

These remarkable rains do nqt fall, properly 
speaking, within the bounds of the Lothians. Bat 
they are objects of considerable interest, and, we 
believe, have not hitherto been engraved. They 
are the remains of a gloomy border fortress, situa- 
ted near to Saint Abb's Head, on the iron-girdled 
shores of the German Ocean. Imagination can 
scarce form a scene more striking, yet more ap- 
palling, than this rugged and ruinous stronghold^ 
situated on an abrupt and inaccessible precipice, 
overhanging the raging ocean, and tenanted of 

> Description of Scotland, p. 21» in Tour through Great 
Britain, vol. iii. 
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yore by men stormy and gloomy as the tempests 
they looked down upon. Viewed from the sea, 
Fast- Castle is more like the nest of some gigantic 
roc or condor, than a dwelling for human creatnres, 
being so completely allied in colour and rugged 
appearance with the huge clifis, amongst which it 
seems to be jammed, that it is difficult to discover 
what is rock and what is building. To the land 
side, the only access is by a rocky path of a very 
few feet wide, bordered on either hand by a tre- 
mendous precipice. This leads to the castle, a 
donjon tower of moderate size, surrounded by 
flanking walls, as usual, which, rising without 
interval and abruptly frojn the verge of the pre- 
cipice, must, in ancient times, have rendered the 
place nearly impregnable. 

Fast- Castle was in former days a place of retreat 
of the great Earls of Home, which they used on 
particular occasions, when safety and privacy were 
at once desirable. Notwithstanding its strength, 
it was repeatedly taken and recaptured during the 
Border wars. In the period following the battle 
of Homildown, it fell into the hands of the English, 
and was garrisoned by troops under the command 
of one Thomas Holden, who harassed the neigh- 
bouring counties of the Merse and Lothian by 
perpetual excursions. But in 1460 it was recover- 
ed to the Scottish allegiance, being surprised {tarn 
subtiliter quam virilitery says Bower) by Patrick 
Dunbar, a younger son of the Earl of March. 

After the disastrous defeat of Pinkie, in 1547, 
Fast- Castle had the lot of other fortresses on the 
Scottish border, and again fell into the power of 
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tbe 'Eogltthy wBod was recovered in die following^ 
gallant iiiamier» in 1548 :— - 

** Not loDf after, when the eaptain of Fast- Castle had 
.commanded- the hosbandmcxi adjoining to bring thither [at « 
certain day] great store of Tictaals. The young men .thert* 
abouts haWng that occasion, assembled thither at the day ap- 
pointed, who taking their burdens from the horses, and laying 
them on their shoulders, were received [after they had passed 
the bridge, which was made over two high roclcs] into the 
castle, where [laying down that which they brought] they 
suddenly [by a sign given] set upon the keepers of the gates, 
slew them, and [before the other Englishmen could be assem- 
bled] possessed the other places, weapons, and artillery of the 
castle, and then receiving the rest of their company into the 
same [through the same great and open gate], they wholly 
kept and enjoyed the castle for their countrymen." — Hciuuhedp 
Tol. v., p. 561. £dit. 1808. . 

In 1570, when the EarLof Sussex marciied htto 
Scotland to punish the Borderers who had harbour- 
ed Westmoreland, and other northern rebels of 
the 12th of Queen Elizabeth, the Earl of Home's 
principal fortress of Home Castle having been 
taken, Dniry, marshal of Berwick, was sent to 
invest Fast-Castle with two thousand men. There 
were only about ten Scots in the fort, who, on 
aeelng themselves attacked by so great « force, 
surrendered the place on the fost summons. Yet 
Dmry was content to garrison it with ten or twelve 
Eng^hmen only, ** which were thoi^ht able and 
number sufficient enough to keep it against all 
the power of Scotland, the situation thereof is so 
strong." ^ 

In the reign of James VI. of Scotland, Fast- 
Castle became the appropriate stronghold of one 

I Hdinshedy'ToL iv., p. 843. 
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of tlie darkest characters of that dark age, th^ 
celebrated Logan of Restalrig. By what means 
this personage obtained tL place of refuge so fitted 
to his character and condition, we are ignorant^ 
and only know that property changed owners 
frequently in that period of headlong revolutions 
and proscriptions. Logan was ambitious, expcn- 
siye, ayarioions, at once unlimited in his wishes^ 
and unscrupulous of the means he adopted for their 
gratification. 

There is a contract existing in the charter-chest 
of Lord Napier, betwixt Logan and a very oppo- 
site character, the celebrated inventor of the loga- 
rithms, the terms of which are extremely singular. 
The paper, which is in the possession of Lord Na 
pier, is dated tFuly 1594, and sets forth, — 

*' Forasmuch as there wtre old reports and appearances 
Chat a sum of money was hid within John Logan's house of 
Fast- Castle, John Napier should do his utmost diligence to 
search and seek out, and hy all craft and ingine to find out the 
samie, and hy the grace of God shall either find out the same, 
tut make It sure that no such thing has heen there." 

For his reward he was to have the exact third 
of what was found, and to be safely guarded by 
Logan back to Edinburgh with the same. And in 
case he' should find nothing, after all trial and 
diligence taken, he refers the satisfaction of hist 
travel and pains to the discretion of Logan. 

The fate of this investigation is unknown. The^ 
contract evinces much credulity on the part of the 
great T^apiier f but the bounds of knowledge were 
then so itidistinctly fixed, that there lay a waste of 
terra incognita between physical science and mys- 
tical doctrines, in which the wisest philosophentf 

VOL. VII. F 
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often are found to have bewildered themselvesr. 
As for Logan, he probably soon discovered that 
he could win his way to wealth better through the 
assistance of ambitious men than of astral or earthly 
Bpirits. He was a friend of the turbulent Francis 
Stewart, Earl of Bothwell,^ and made his boast 
that he could maintain him within his house of 
Fast-Casde, let king and council say what they 
-would. But his grand efiPort for attaining wealtli 
was his connexion with the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
an event so strangely incredible on all sides, that 
5t is difficult to form a consistent opinion on the 
jsubject. StiU, notwithstanding all that ingenuity 
lias urged against the reaUty of the conspiracy, 
and much doubtless may be urged from the incon- 
gruity of the evidence, the opinion of Dr Robertson 
fieems distinctly to preponderate. 

VThe historian states it to have been the purpose 
of the Earl of Gowrie and his brother to have made 
themselves masters of the king^s person, forced him 
into a boat, which might have been easily brought 
up the Tay to the bottom of the garden of Gowrie 
House, and thus conducted him by sea to Logan's 
stronghold on the shores of Berwickshire, there to 
remain at the disposal of the conspirators, or it may 
Iffi at that of Queen Elizabeth. This was no doubt a 
very wicked and very wild scheme ; but it was quite 
consistent with the practices of the time, and with 
the character of the powerful Scottish barons, wh& 
were wont to seize upon the person of the king, as 
tiie briefest mode of changing an administration. 
Such enterprises were repeatedly undertaken by 
the Earl of Bothwell, and a similar purpose liad 

1 [See Note, ante, p. 287.] 
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been to a certain degree accomplished by what was 
called the Raid of Ruthven, in which the father of 
the Earl of Cowrie had been concerned, and for 
which he 8u£Pered death. When we consider that 
the unhappy brethren may have been blinded by 
ambition and revenge to the dangers of the enter- 
prise, and reflect that, strangely as it was planned^ 
it had wellnigh succeeded, we may indeed wonder 
at their conduct, but ought not to consider it aa 
altogether incredible. 

On the other hand, to suppose that James got 
up a supposititious plot, to have an opportunity of 
murdering the Ruthvens, is totally inconsistent 
with the king's well-known character. James^ 
whatever failings he had, was a man of a lenient 
disposition ; but had he been otherwise, he was by 
no means a man likely to put his person into bodily 
peril, in order to obtain by doing so an ostensible 
cause for satiating his revenge. Construe the 
account how we will, it is evident that a violent 
and doubtful skirmish was to be the prelude to 
the slaughter of the Ruthvens; and can it be 
supposed tliat James was a person who would 
risk his life on the issue? He could not hope 
to murder the Earl of Gowrie in a town of 
which he was the provost, and in a castle where he 
was surrounded by retainers, without such a scuffle 
as actually took place; and having, as a king^ 
many other modes of gratifying his resentment 
against the Ruthvens, (though there b no proof he 
entertained such a feeling,) we cannot, on a gene- 
ral view of the subject, consider any hypothesis as 
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probable which throws upon hun the bhuna of the 
shiughter. 

Nine years after the event, Logan being then 
dead, his part in the Gowrie conspiracy became 
known by a correspondence betwixt him and the 
unfortunate Earl, previous to the attempt. These 
letters were strangely discovered in the possession 
of one Sprott, a notary-public. Logan had intrusted 
them to the custody of one John Bour, a friend of 
Sprott, but who was dead when they were iisco* 
Tered. One of them was of Cowrie's writing, five 
others in that of Logan. These dangerous letters 
were stolen from Bour by Sprott, who, for his own 
misfortune, kept them rather as a curiosity, it 
would seem, than ifor any other purpose. They 
go every length necessary to confirm Robertson's 
theory, and show that the purpose was to imprison 
the king at Fast- Castle. Logan boasts repeatedly 
how weU his house is situated for the purpose, 
directs the Earl of Gowrie to come by sea, and 
make a private signal when opposite Fast- Castle, 
and declares his determination to stand by him at 
all hazards, and, like a daring old ruffian as he was, 
he seasons all these dark proposals with *^ hcBC 
Jocose."^ In a subsequent letter, the nature of the 

' 1 " My Lord, you may easily understand tbat such a pur- 
pose as your lordship intendeth cannot be done rashly, but 
'With deliberation. And I think for myself that it were most 
meet to have the men your lordship spake of ready in a boat 
or bark, and address them as if they were taking pastime on 
the sea, in such fair summer-time. And if your lordship 
could think good, either yourself to come to my house of 
f ast-Caitle by sea^ or to send your brother, I should have the 
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proposed conspiraey is more plainly indicated.^ 
He again recommends Fast Oasde as the scene 

place very q^iiiet and well provided^ after your lordship's ad- 
vertisement, where we should have no scant of the best 
Tenlson can be had in England. And no others should have 
acoess to haunt the place during your lordship's being here, but 
idl things very quiet. And if your lordship doubt of safe 
landing, I shall provide all such necessaries as may serve for 
your lordship's arrival within a flight-shot of the house ; and 
persuade your lordship you shall be as sure and quiet here, 
while we have settled our plol^ as if you were in your own 
chamber : for I trust, and am assured, we shall hear word 
within a few days from them your lordship knoweth of; 
[this passage probably refers to some communication with England 
ijf sea.;] for I have care to see what ships come home by. 
Your lordship knoweth I have kept the Lord Both well 
quietly in this house in his greatest extremity, say both king 
and council what they liked. I hope, if all things come to 
pass, as I trust they shall, to have both your lordship and his 
lordship at one good dinner before I die. Hcec jocose, to 
animate your lordship : I doubt not, my lord, but all things 
shall be well. And 1 am resolved whereof your lordship shall 
not doubt of any thing on my part, yea, to peril life, land, 
honour and goods ; yea, the hazard of hell shall not affray me 
from that, yea, although the scaffold were already set up. 
The sooner the matter were done it were the better ; for the 
king's buck-hunting will be shortly, and I hope it shall pre- 
pare some dainty cheer for us to dine against the next year." 
' At the risk of lengthening the article, we cannot help 
quoting this remarkable passage : "I think all matters shall 
be concluded at my house of Fast>Castle; fori and Mr 
Alexander Huthven concluded, that ye should come with 
him and his lordship, and only another man with you, being 
but only four in company, intil one of the great fishing-boats 
by sea to my house, where ye shall land as safely as on Leith 
shore ; and the house against your lordship's coming to be 
quiet; and when you are about half a mile from shore, as it 
were passing by the house, to gar set forth a waff. But for 
God's sake let neither any knowledge come to my lord, my 
brother's ears, nor yet to Mr W. R., my lord's old peda- 
gogue ; for my brother is kittle to shoe behind^ and dare not 
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ivhere all should be concluded — ^recoinmends that 
the two brothers, with only another man, should, 
bring him (the king, doubtless) by sea to Fast- 
Castle, and show a signal. He cautions Gowrie 
against betraying him to his (Logan's) brother, or 
Mr William Rhind, lest the one should object 
motives of policy, or the other reasons of religion, 
'< which," says Logan, " I cannot abide.'' Lastly, 
he stirs up the Ruthvens to obtain a contented 
revenge for the death of Greysteil, meaning the 
Earl of Gowrie, their father, who, from his per- 
sonal strength and deeds of chivalry, had ob- 
tained that epithet. This remarkable passage, 
unless we hold the whole correspondence a forgery, 
is decisive proof of the reality of the Gowrie Con- 
spiracy, and its general purport, although it may 
be doubtful whether the king's death or captivity 
was ultimately intended. Perhaps that was a 
point left to be settled afterwards, as ambition or 
revenge should dictate. 

Logan's letters are dated from Gun's Green, a 
place near Fast- Castle, where he had a house, the 
fortress itself being reserved for extraordinary 
occasions. 

Sprott's confession contained some farther pieces 
of evidence. He had screwed himself into the par- 
tial confidence of Lsdrd Bour, and had caught up 
many expressions which tallied with the letters. 



enterprise for fear, and the other will dissuade us from onr 
purpose with reasons of religion, which I can never abide. I 
thinJc there is ' none of a noble heart, or carries a stomach 
worth a penny, but they would be content and glad to see a 
contented revenge of Greysteil's death." 
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The fair barony of Dirleton was, it seems, to be 
tbe stipulated reward of Logan's services. His 
eonfidant, Bour, alluded to this in his intercourse 
with Sprott, while the correspondence was going 
on, and hinted to him that Logan would obtain 
Dirleton without gold or silver, but that he would 
buy it dearly notwithstanding; and on another 
occasion, that he feared the Laird would in short 
time be either landless or lifeless. 

The government jwroceeded with su(^ severity 
against Sprott, as if they meant that his blood 
should seal his evidence. His silence, after the 
conspiracy had been defeated by Gowrie's death, 
could not injure the King's safety, and was certainly 
a weakness rather than a crime. Yet he was tried, 
condemned, and executed for misprision of treason, 
and died strongly avouching on the scafiFold all the 
circumstances of his confession. ^< Shame to my- 
self," he said, ^ shame to the devil — ^but all glory 
to Almighty God I" and proceeded to lay the 
blame of his crime towards the King upon his 
haunting the company of Restabig, who was a 
man void of religion, and stained with many other 
vices, and of his confederate and emissary, Bour, 
who likewise was irreligious and without the fear 
of God. This familiarity, he said, led him to pry 
into their guUty secrets, which otherwise not 
Imowing, he could not have been guilty of conceal- 
ing. He concluded by assuring the persons, mini- 
sters, and others, who were present, that he would 
give a sign, after he was thrown from the gallows, 
that he adhered to hb confession. It is said that. 
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accordingly, he lifted up his hands, and clap}>ed 
them three times while yet in the death stmggle. 

The punishment of Sprott appears cruel ; that of 
Logan, who was tried and condemned for high 
treason after death, his hones for that purpose 
being brought into court, was at once horrible and 
absurd. Such extravagant proceedings always 
weaken the cause they are designed to support, by 
giving men reason to suspect the motives of extra- 
vagant severity. The execution of Sprott was 
said to be resolved on in order to conceal the for* 
gery of the letters, and the conviction of Logan 
after death was alleged to have been obtained lor 
the purpose of bestowing his estate of Restalrig 
upon the Earl of Murray. Neither of these dednc->> 
tions are correct. The late acute a 1 ingenious 
Malcolm Laing examined the letiers with the 
utmost care, and though strongly prejudiced against 
their authenticity when he commenced his task, end- 
ed by considering them as amply established. And 
from the Records of the transmission of property 
in the Register House of Edinburgh, it appears 
that Robert Logan was divested of his estate of 
Restalrjg, near Edinburgh, long before his death, 
so that there could be no room for a claim of for* 
feiture, nine years after that event, to place it in 
the king's hands. James, who was vexed and 
disturbed by the incredulity with which some of 
the clergy and others heard hi? narrative of tb« 
Gowrie Conspiracy, was probably disposed to make 
the most which was possible of this additional evi^ 
deuce, and by the extreme proceedings in the case» 
rather hurt than benefited his own cause. 
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«Such are the mysterious and guilty remem- 
brances which hang round the frowning ruins of 
this ancient strength. Fast Castle now belongs to 
a gentleman, distinguished for the zeal with which 
he has both patronized and prosecuted geological 
science, Sir James Hall of Dunglas, Bart.^ 

1 [The Baronet died in June 1832.] 
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